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NEW ZEALAND. 


w reference to an article in our Number for January last, on the subject of 
New Zealand, we wish to explain a paragraph which is liable to miscon- 
struction. It might be inferred from our language that the late official 
protector of the aborigines had, while holding that pean, bargained 
with the natives for the sale of land to himself. The regulations then in 
force in the colony effectually prevented this. We censured the conduct of 
the official protector, because, by a course of previous dealings with the natives, 
he had placed himself in a position in which his personal interests were in 
conflict with his public duty ; and for availing himself of certain regulations 
which he strongly recommended while protector for adoption, and obtaining 
by those means a grant of 5500 acres of land. In this and other transactions 
connected with his office he exposed himself to the suspicions of the Governor, 
and drew down the animadversions of Earl Grey. 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Let me play the lion, too. 


I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove; I will 


roar you so that the Duke shall say, ‘ Let him roar again—let him roar again.’— 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Cuarter I. 


uRInG the night succeeding that 
D day on which a letter arrived at 
St. Pyne’s Vicarage, marked inside 
and out with cabalistic characters, 
intimating that her Majesty had been 
pleased to appoint her ‘trusty and 
well-beloved John Faunce, Gent.’ to 
be an ensign in a regiment of foot, a 
variety of dreams of a military com- 
plexion visited the inmates. Some 
came through the ivory gate, some 
through that of horn. 

The new-made warrior himself had 
not an opportunity of dreaming 
otherwise than awake till near dawn. 
He had read his license to kill over 
and over till he knew it like a collect ; 
he had dwelt with particular satis- 
faction on the terms of confidence 
and affection in which it was couched, 
and which he imagined to be peculiar 
to his own document, though he 
knew not how he had merited the 
personal attachment of his sovereign. 
The only thing he didn’t quite like 
was being termed a ‘gent.’—an epithet 
which certain late pictures, illustra- 
tive of the writings of Mr. Whack- 
away in the facetious periodical called 
The Scoffer, had caused him to re- 
gard with mistrust. But he soon 
forgot this, and his imagination 
launched itself energetically into the 
blood-stained regions which the 
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parchment had opened to his view. 
He saw himself, like a Paladin, 
riding redly through the battle-field 
(oblivious of the fact that his regi- 
ment was an infantry one), making 
myriads of prisoners, and winning 
the applause of the whole army. 
Before two o’clock he had success- 
fully met in single combat warriors 
from every nation on the face of the 
earth. He had obtained the respect- 
ful admiration and subsequent in- 
timacy of the Duke of Wellington. 
He fell asleep just as he was storming 
a fortress single-handed, and his soul 
swam confusedly in a sanguinary 
sea of glory. His notions of military 
life had been picked up from perusing 
the veracious adventures of a certain 
Irish dragoon, the Quixote of these 
latter days, and his dreams all issued 
from the ivory gate. 

Not so those of his mother. In 
that good lady’s visions, terrible In- 
dians, armed with barbarous weapons, 
mangled the tender body she had 
dandled to rest ; bloody-minded Irish- 
men stuck on a pike the head which 
had nestled in her bosom. More 
than thrice they slew the slain, and 
she woke screaming, in a vain en- 
deavour to save him from the dis- 
charge of an immense cannon which 
an Herculean foe deliberately levelled 
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at her first-born as if it had been a 
fowling-piece. This awoke also the 
tev. John Faunce, reposing by her 
side, who had just signed a draft in 
his sleep for the purchase of his son’s 
majority. It is doubtful which gate 
this last dream came through. 

His grandmother reposed beneath 
an old-fashioned canopy roofing a 
vast field of counterpane, where the 
old lady, besides sleeping, might have 
taken her noontide walk. Her vener- 
able head, wrapped in the singular 
structure which aged females invest 
themselves with during the stately 
ceremony of retiring to rest, was 
filled with forebodings. She had 
had a soldier lover in her girlhood, 
or fancied so: even now his minia- 
ture, in the uniform of Wolfe’s time 
or thereabout, occupied a nook in 
an old cabinet filled with recollections 
of her youth. This hero had turned 
out a great scamp—a sort of Ensign 
Notherton — and the forsaken one, 
who afterwards married a clergy- 
man, had continued from that time 
to think and speak of the army as 
the service of Satan — the very gate 
of Tophet;—she looked upon a 
commission as a document entailing 
the same penalties with that which 
Doctor Faustus signed. Accordingly, 
in a terrible nightmare, she saw her 
grandson trampling, with diabolical 
delight, upon the Whole Duty of 
Man. 

There is yet one more sleeper. 
Shall we invade that apartment ? 
Come then lightly, on tiptoe. A 
pretty white bed, the curtains of 
which are looped up with blue 
ribands. Nestling on the pillow is 
a rosy face, which makes the pretty 
laced cap surrounding it classic as 
the pearls of Venus: so still is the 
profile buried in the white linen, that 
you might take it for some beauti- 
fully-cut medallion. A hand, plump 
and dimpled as a child’s, rests on the 
edge of the counterpane, which is 
gently rippled by the breathing of 
the sleeper ; the red lips are parted 
with a happy smile, as, indeed, they 
often are sleeping or awake, for of a 
sweet temper is Amy Faunce, who 
has hardly yet laughed away her girl- 
ishness. She dreams that her bro- 
ther Jack, in his new uniform (in 
which her lively imagination causes 
him to surpass Solomon in all his 
glory), is the centre of attraction at 
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the county ball. No reflected light 
falling from this luminary on herself 
enhances her pleasure ; it is the pride 
which the true-hearted feel in the 
triumphs of those they love. She is 
not the satellite revolving round him, 
but the obscure astronomer survey- 
ing his brilliancy with delight. 
Rarely is this quality exhibited in 
man; emulation and strife will mingle 
with our friendship and our love, 
but woman shews that else unknown 
feeling of unmixed happiness in the 
happiness of others. 

One glance round before we go. 
Frock, and shoes, and —— never 
mind, all strewn on the floor or the 
chairs. Ah, little slattern! But 
the toilette-table, the drawers, the 
mantelpiece, are decorated with many 
little specimens of magnificence, evi- 
dently the work of her own hands. 
On the table, beside the extinguished 
candle, is a Bible with a mark in it; 
and beneath, on the floor, a worked 
cushion, on which Amy knelt before 
going to bed. 

With the exceptions of the cook 
and housemaid, one of whom dreams 
of Master John as accoutred in the 
exaggerated costume of a life-guards- 
man that she once saw in London, 
and the other in the trappings of 
Goliath of Gath as depicted in an 
illustrated copy of the Scripture 
History in her possession,—and Tom 
Barry, the man of all work, the 
vicar’s factotum, who, in his bed over 
the hayloft, dreams not at all,—these 
are all the inmates of St. Pyne’s 
Vicarage. 

John Faunce, the younger, was 
about eighteen when he got his com- 
mission. He had never been away 
from home ; for his mother, who was 
much prouder of him than of Amy, 
had always combated a measure which 
would deprive her of her idol — her 
chief Lar. So, for a long time, he 
picked up desultory learning in Latin, 
Greek, and the lower mathematics, 
from the good easy man his father, 
who was obliged to read hard in 
private to keep a-head of the boy, 
and was sometimes sorely put to it 
not to get his heels trodden on. 
When the vicar at length grew weary 
of the scholastic vocation, John was 
sent to a day-school in the county 
town six miles off, whither he went 
every morning and returned every 
evening on the back of a Shetland 
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pony. He had a mental thirst which 
he slaked at all manner of fountains 
and puddles, and, at this time, had 
acquired a stock of miscellaneous in- 
formation quite uncommon in one of 
his age. He knew the elders of 
English literature better than most 
senior wranglers do; had read all 
sorts of old magazines, weekly en- 
tertainers, and similar lore of our 
grandfathers; had dived into his- 
tories, travels, biographies, mytholo- 
gies, and likewise some horrible im- 
proprieties: all was grist that came 
to his mill, and all was retained ; yet 
he well knew how to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. When about 
thirteen he astonished the family 
physician by volunteering a medical 
opinion on his grandmother, couched, 
too, in right medical jargon; this 
he was found to have acquired from 
an ancient work called the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, edited by one Mr. 
Cock, which book the doctor had 
never heard of. He had read most 
of our best novelists and poets, and 
a great many of the bad; but (un- 
fortunate boy!) with all this, he 
could no more have constructed a 
Latin hexameter than a steam-engine 
—scarcely a halfpenny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack. This 
dreadful deficiency he never com- 
plained of. 

Now, perhaps, you fancy him a 
book-worm, —a good boy, a great 
comfort to his parents, always keep- 
ing his clothes clean and his feet dry, 
and minding his books. Nothing of the 
sort. In his infancy he was a tremend- 
ous Democrat,—a sucking President 
Polk—impatient ofallauthority, legal 
or otherwise, and greatly addicted to 
the employment of physical - force 
arguments on the shins of his nursery- 
maid, whose tibia and fibula were 
generally in a state of incipient caries 
from his attacks. Notwithstanding 
this practical turn, he was very 
imaginative. From an infant John 
had immense veneration for the 
antique. ‘Tell him that yonder old- 
fashioned chair had been nobody knew 
how long in the family, and he 
would regard it with great reverence, 
trying in imagination to see it oc- 
cupied by its forgotten contemporas 
ries. So it was with old houses, old 
books, and all relics of the past — 
they filled him with inarticulate ro- 
mance. But his imagination was 
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sometimes a great plague to him; 
it could call up black spirits as well 
as white. When Amy was born he 
had been transferred from the nursery 
to the garret, to sleep in a crib beside 
the maids. This garret had dark 
nooks filled with lumber, and was 
crossed by great beams, from which 
hung the dresses of the occupants ; 
and, lying awake on moonlight nights, 
these dresses would assume resem- 
blances to hideous pictures he had 
seen ; faces looked over the tops of 
the gowns, some at him, some gazing 
another way with an indifference to 
his presence still more horrible, as if 
there were something going on on 
the other side of the chamber in 
which they took great interest; and 
characters of fairy tales and ghost- 
stories were shadowed forth in the 
folds of others. From beneath a cap 
looked hungrily out the very wolf 
that had eaten Red Riding Hood’s 
grandmother, his nose and eyes being, 
in the daytime, merely three knots 
in the wooden beam. A certain mass 
of drapery hanging across two out- 
stretched pegs was the identical spirit 
raised by the Witch of Endor in the 
pictorial Bible; and the claw feet of 
a dilapidated chair in one of the 
lumber corners were continuations of 
the person of Apollyon who fought 
Christian, and who sat there every 
evening in horrible shadow. Like 
Madame ‘Tussaud, Jack was sur- 
rounded by his own appalling im- 
agery; and when he dropped into 
a perspiring slumber, these dramatis 
persone would leave their nooks and 
pegs and draw round his bed, till he 
woke to the delightful conscious- 
ness of a candle in the room, and 
took her who bore it for a guardian 
angel. This martyrdom he endured 
in silence, being ashamed to complain. 

At this early period John’s great 
characteristic was faith: he would 
believe any thing. Reason was nei- 
ther obtrusive with her questions, nor 
impertinent with her doubts ; for him 
there were elves and spirits, a man in 
the moon, and a devil with horns 
and tail. In those poet days the 
Aurora of the soul shed golden light 
on all. Life’s impulse came from 
within. There was no future beyond 
the next promised ride or juvenile 
party ; no past prior to the life of the 
pretty butterfly caught yesterday, 
and now dead and sorrowed for: all 
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was glorious present. Man was a 
mysterious, awful being ; those pri- 
vileged to wear the toga virilis of 
long tails were invested with mythic 
powers and attributes. ‘The heaven- 
born quality of Faith, now faint and 
jaded within him, was then glowing 
and fresh. And now he is doubter 
and reasoner; he wants a stimulus 
and a goal. 

When he was sent to the day- 
school, he acquired among the nila 
bours a reputation similar to that of 
some dragon in an ancient ballad. 
Incalculable was the damage done to 
at poy which the Rev. Mr. Faunce 

ad to pay for ; innumerable the old 
women whose pitchers were broken 
at the fountain, and themselves sub- 
sequently terrified to the verge of the 
grave by horrible apparitions in the 
churchyard ; countless were the fa- 
thers of families roused out of bed at 
unseemly hours on false pretences ; 
and the number of virgins kissed 
surreptitiously in dark alleys and 
other private places, comprised all 
about the age of puberty in that 
district—sustaining, in his attentions 
to the latter members of society, his 
resemblance to the dragon aforesaid, 
who was always notoriously fond of 
them. None of his pranks, however, 
savoured either of cruelty or malice ; 
but the aggrieved, unable to draw a 
nice distinction, always foretold for 
him a career like that of the Idle 
Apprentice, ending in the gallows,— 
a prophecy that remains to this day 
unfulfilled. 

By and bye, this early zeal for 
sport took a new direction. All day 
he would trudge after some aduit 
sportsman, defying hunger and cold 
for the privilege of, at last, discharg- 
ing the remainder barrel at some 
dark object, believed in the delusive 
dusk to be a blackbird ; or he would 
haunt the brook with willow stick, 
and hook and hair—from dawn to 
dewy eve no rise, no nibble—and yet, 
as the shades closed over the last 
black pool, firmly believing, with 
untiring faith, that in this spot would 
be captured the prayed-for trout; 
sorely disappointed at returning fish- 
less, yet waking next morning with 
renewed hope, having, in dreams of 
the night, angled the entire river 
with unexampled success. 

Since John left school, a year and 
a half before, he had been one of 
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those anomalous members of society 
who are described as ‘ waiting for a 
commission.’ Other expectancies at 
the outset of life involve tremendous 
struggling and straining. The future 
Brodie reads anatomy till two in the 
morning in the society of a skeleton, 
and then sallies forth to rob a chureh- 
yard with as much zest as if it were 
an orchard. Men are no longer to 
him the men of old, but structures 
of bones which are liable to fracture, 
moved by muscles subject to atrophy, 
animated by organs which will here- 
after supply him with illustrations 
of all sorts of interesting complaints, 
and covered by a skin which is a 
perfect nursery of cutaneous disorders. 
Bright eyes have little charms for 
him till they are dimmed by cata- 
racts or specks of ophthalmia. The 
pale collegian strains every power to 
become intimate with the Fathers ; 
there is a living in the family, and he 
has quitted his boyish associates for 
the reverend society of St. Augustine 
and Chrysostom : he whoaspires to the 
woolsack saturateshimself with Black- 
stone, ruins his constitution with 
great draughts of law, before he be- 
comes a retailer of the same on the 
other side of the bar; while the dis- 
putant for academic honours ties a 
wet napkin round his head, and de- 
votes himself, like another Decius, to 
the infernal gods. 

None of these troubles ‘do environ 
the man that meddles with cold iron, 
How is he to prepare himself for his 
profession? Is be to learn fencing, 
or play at chess, or practice at a mark 
with a pistol? Is he to take ad- 
vantage of a cold day in January to 
assault a snow-fortress, like Napo- 
leon at Brienne? or, if it be un- 
luckily not the season for snow, is he 
to form a household brigade, con- 
sisting of his obliging relatives and 
the family domestics, and attack, with 
cunning strategy and invincible cou- 
rage, a strong position in the shrub- 
bery, garrisoned by the gardener, 
against which he has previously 
launched a cloud of light infantry ob- 
tained from the nursery, who have 
since deserted in search of gooseber- 
ries and other plunder? He has read 
Gurwood’s Despatches and Napier’s 

eninsular War, and has an anterior 
(as well as posterior) recollection of 
Cesar and the Anabusis, which he 
learnt at school. Beyond this his 
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military studies have not extended, 
and, indeed, he is quite right not to 
muddle himself with professional 
knowledge, even if he knew where to 
get it; because, though he were wise 
as a serpent in affairs of war—a 
greater strategist than Jomini or 
Frederick I1.— he must be content 
to blush unseen as an ensign with 
five-and-threepence a-day. 

So John had been, for a year and 
a-half, hunting, fishing, and shoot- 
ing, for each of which he felt a strong 
vocation. He had persuaded his fa- 
ther (whom he had of late begun to 
term ‘the governor’) to sell an old 
gig-horse called Hamlet (so named, 
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perhaps, because he was fat and 
scant of breath), and to purchase a 
showy four-year-old, which John, 
who was a capital horseman, broke 
himself, and used to ride over the 
five-foot post and rail at the bottom 
of the lawn, to the breathless horror 
of his mother and the indignation of 
his grandmother, who used to tell 
him it was a blasphemous tempting 
of Providence. He was no longer 
the disappointed angler of yore, 
hoping against hope, but the artistic 
fisherman, luring to his well-dressed 
fly the wariest trout; and he shot 
well enough, though not exactly a 
Ross or an Osbaldiston. 


Cuarter II. 


A prouder day even than the one 
when he got his commission, was 
that on which several packages ar- 
rived at the Vicarage, marked ‘ John 
Faunce, Esq., —th Regt.,’ and in 
the corner, ‘from Buckmaster and 
Co.’ Before any body else saw them, 
he conveyed them privately to his 
room, and proceeded to accoutre him- 
self. This cost him much labour; 
the springs of his epaulettes puzzled 
him greatly ; and having at first put 
his belt on over the wrong shoulder, 
he was issuing forth with his sword 
hanging down his right thigh, when 
he perceived the mistake and went 
back to alter it. This done, he came 
forth a second time, like a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, descend- 
ing upon the housemaid, who chanced 
to be scrubbing the stairs, as Jove 
did on Semele, clad in all his terrors. 
She was struck dumb by the war- 
like ane who went loftily past, 
pretending not to be conscious of 
wearing any habiliment more un- 
common than a shooting-jacket ; and, 
on recovering her speech, posted off 
to apprise the cook that Mr. John 
was dressed in his ‘rigimintals, and 
looked lovely.’ Having reconnoitered 
the lobby carefully to see there were 
no adventitious spectators of his 
magnificence, he opened the door 
and calmly made his appearance in 
the room where the family were as- 
sembled, immediately becoming an 
object of great interest to all except 
his grandmother, who would have 
been less horrified had the What's- 
her-name of Babylon entered clothed 
in scarlet. His mother ran to kiss 
him; his father, having first wiped 


and put on his spectacles, stood be- 
fore him and surveyed him care- 
fully, settling the waist of his coat like 
a tailor, and afterwards turning him 
round drew down the skirts, thereby 
removing two wrinkles from the 
back ; while Amy re-tied his sash 
much more gracefully than before, 
though after a fashion that I fear a 
martinet might not have tolerated 
on parade. Then they all retired 
to the correct focal distance for 
taking in the general effect of the 
gorgeous picture without losing any 
of the minor beauties, and studied 
him as if he had been a plaster cast. 
After regaling them for a few mi- 
nutes, he recollected that familiarity 
breeds contempt, and inexorably de- 
parted, saying, uniform was a great 
bore, though he behaved rather in- 
consistently by keeping it on in his 
private apartment for a full hour, 
and indeed would gladly have worn 
it all day, and afterwards have gone 
to bed in it. 

John did not fully realise his po- 
sition till he next went to the town. 
In that peaceful region a real live sol- 
dier was a rare sight—only the elder 
inhabitants remembered the last time 
the militia were called out—and a 
few decayed veterans of the illus- 
trious body, consisting of the pay- 
sergeant, sergeant-major, and some 
other dignitaries, who resided in the 
town, always assembled on Sundays, 
and marched to church in uniform, 
attended by a crowd of admirers, to 
whom they were no more the shoe- 
maker and butcher of yesterday, than 
Cinderella going to the ball was like 
the Cinderella who swept the kitchen. 
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One of these comedians, Serjeant 
Tippet by name, was a particularly 
decrepit old man, with no teeth, and 
hardly able to crawl; yet was he, in 
the eyes of his fellow-townsmen, one 
of England’s bulwarks. It may be 
imagined, then, what a sensation a 
genuine commissioned officer created 
in this unwarlike vicinity. "Tis true 
that no man is a prophet in his own 
country; and, from being so well- 
known to them in his civil character, 
John was rather in the position of 
the man who plays Punch without a 
drapery to hide him—the cream of 
the thing was gone; Mars should 
always come from the clouds: still 
he was an indisputable fact. The 
first greatness thrust upon him was 
by the dilapidated sergeant afore- 
said, who, encountering him in the 
street, drew himself up and gave 
him a military salute, which greatly 
embarrassed John, who did not ex- 
actly know how to return it, whe- 
ther to take off his hat, or to give 
him one in the same stately and im- 
posing fashion as his own; but, not 
feeling himself equal to this latter 
achievement without previous prac- 
tice, he simply nodded to the veteran, 
blushing much at the same time. 
The milliners looked up from their 
sewing with fresh interest as he 
passed ; the shopmen, when he went 
to buy anything, were more profuse 
of their ‘Sirs;’ but what touched 
him, perhaps, more than any other 
incident, was, that the surgeon of 
the disbanded militia, who “always 
wore a regimental stock to shew that 
he was in the service, and who even 
liked to be called a ‘general’ prac- 
titioner because it had a military 
sound, happening to differ with him 
in discussing some event at Water- 
loo, immediately became silent, feel- 
ing that he was in the presence of a 
greater than himself. 

It is a singular eccentricity in hu- 
man nature, that while the real 
members of the army seek on all 
occasions to disclaim connexion with 
it, revelling, whenever feasible, in 
mufti, spite of circulars from the 
Horse Guards, the lay members of 
the order, whose claim to the name 
of soldier is so slender that people 
would, if allowed, overlook it, are 
most enthusiastic in affairs of war. 
The surgeon just mentioned, who 
might be called a military man with 
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about as much propriety as the 
urchin who hangs on privily behind 
the coach can be termed a passenger, 
was entirely wrapt up in studies 
connected with the habits, accoutre- 
ments, and pursuits of the British 
Lion, and never missed an opportu- 
nity of shewing his delighted interest 
in the quadruped. At public din- 
ners he would return thanks for the 
army ; he kept a suit of uniform by 
him, which he would display if the 
smallest opening appeared for its 
production ; and he knew the Army 
List better than Hart who compiled 
it. 

John’s commission acted upon him 
like a hotbed on a cucumber, ripen- 
ing him quite suddenly. His father 
began to talk to him as a man, dis- 
cusssing family matters in a con- 
fidential fashion that was extremely 
flattering ; people in the neighbour- 
hood who used to ask the vicar with- 
out his son, now included the latter in 
their invitations to dinner; he was no 
longer Jack to his familiars, or John 
to his elders, but Faunce to both ; 
and his grandmother left off talking 
to him in didactic strains, regarding 
him as one who had passed a moral 
Rubicon and was compromised be- 
yond recall. This good lady's con- 
stitution, like the British, was always 
ailing, and her friends frequently pro- 
phesied its speedy dissolution, some- 
times even assigning its limits to a 
week or so. Every autumn Mr. 
North, the family physician, foretold 
that she couldn't last out the winter ; 
and every spring she practically con- 
tradicted him by taking a new lease 
of vitality. As in the body politic 
before mentioned, the seat of her 
disorder was ever shifting—some- 
times it was asthma, sometimes rheu- 
matism, then it would take the less 
virulent form of toothache, and some- 
times it floated about the system 
generally ; in fact, she always had it 
by her, though she couldn't, per- 
haps, exactly put her hand upon it 
in a moment. But it was remark- 
able that the worse she was the 
more eloquent and didactic she grew, 
so that John had a direct, as well as 
a sympathetic, interest in her state 
of health. 

The old lady had another son be- 
sides the vicar, who had not seen his 
brother for years, for he had been 
trained early to the counting-house, 
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—an atmosphere he liked and throve 
in; and their different tastes and 
pursuits had kept them quite apart. 
After several successful speculations 
of various kinds he turned manu- 
facturer, became an oracle at frec- 
trade meetings, and carried great 
weight with a certain party in the 
House. So the vicar had written 
to him at the time John the younger 
was waiting for his commission, be- 
seeching him to use his interest with 
the ministry to expedite our hero's 
appearance on the stage of war. In 
reply he got the following :— 

Dear John,—I have received yours, 
asking me to use my interest with my 
friends the Whigs, to forward my ne- 
phew’s commision. 

You have made two mistakes—first, 
in calling the Whigs ‘ my friends,’ for I 
hold them as only a few degrees less de- 
testable than Tories—and, secondly, in 
supposing I would use any interest I 
might have to forward such a project. 
You ask me to add one more to the 
swarm of liveried idlers who are preying 
on the fruits of our industry—to clap 
another drag on the wheels of our com- 
mercial machine. Even supposing that 
I could persuade myself to admit this 
additional drone into the social hive, I 
do not think it would much advantage 
him. The army is declining fast in po- 
pular estimation ; commerce is rising 
with corresponding rapidity ; and the 
people of England are beginning to re- 
cognise the profound truth, that the ma- 
nufacture of cotton and subsequent sale 
of the fabric are the great ends of hu- 
man existence. Contention and strife 
will soon be no more; our men of war 
will, in their turn, be impressed for mer- 
chantmen ; our argosies, laden with the 
produce of the loom, and bearing the 
olive branch at the prow, will go forth 
to the ends of the earth, and the sun 
will every where look down on a smiling 
and contented race of beings clad in cot- 
ton. 

Warned of this by my prophetic in- 
stinct, I now advise you to relinquish 
the idea of so providing for your son, as 
it will probably end in his becoming 
chargeable to the parish. Think rather 
of training him to pursuits which will at 
once contribute to the commercial great- 
ness of his country, and raise himself to 
affluence. 

Yours truly, 
RicHarp FAuNCcE. 


This letter puzzled the vicar 
greatly. He had been hitherto quite 
in the dark as to the glorious pro- 
spects of his country, and was as- 
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tounded at the speedy advent of this 
millennium literally looming in the 
future. But, in his secluded vicar- 
age, he had been without the influ- 
ence of the current of progression, 
and was now a sort of modern an- 
tique. He had gone to sleep in the 
wrong carriage, and woke up to find 
himself in exactly the old spot, while 
his late travelling companions were 
steaming away at the other end of 
the rail. So, having no mental light 
at all whereby to read his brother’s 
letter, which was to him a greater 
mystery than a chapter of the Apo- 
calypse, he put it in his pocket and 
thought no more about it, and by 
the time John’s commission arrived 
it had faded from his recollection. 

It was the vicar’s custom always 
to address his parishioners on the 
subject of interesting events, such as 
the accession of a sovereign, the 
death of any great or noted man in 
the neighbourhood, increased mor- 
tality, a bad harvest, or the like. 
This he did in a quiet, old-fashioned 
style, quite different from the pun- 
gent, racy eloquence of a popular 
preacher. In these days people re- 
quire a religious stimulant—some 
controversy about black and white, 
to stir up their devotional feelings, 
for it is not to be expected in times 
of progression that they are to go 
on worshipping after the fashion of 
their ancestors. But the vicar knew 
nothing of celestial railways ; he 
seldom made a sensation or a con- 
vert, for his expositions were rather 
theological than logical: but there 
were some steady, orthodox people, 
who liked to sit calmly with their 
souls at anchor and listen to him. 
It was in accordance with this cus- 
tom of improving on important events 
of the day, that he took John aside 
into the garden to discourse on the 
subject of his new profession, which 
he did after a fashion partly pas- 
toral, partly paternal, as follows :— 

‘You have entered a profession, 
my dear boy, which has supplied 
history with great names from the 
earliest times; perhaps it will be the 
will of Heaven that yours be added 
to the list, for though, in a constitu- 
tion like ours, there is little opening 
for a soldier to push his way, yet 
you have great talents, John, and 
they are not to be hidden in a nap- 
kin, whether it be red or of any 
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other colour. In England the army 
is looked upon as a noble calling; 
its members are, er officio, men of 
honour ; they devote their lives, 
their energies, to the protection of 
their country, its constitution, colo- 
nies, and commerce. In war they 
must be vigilant, indefatigable, and 
uncomplaining—subordinate to dis- 
cipline, yet fit to be trusted with 
discretionary power; and they must 
have those qualities which render 
men capable of governing men. In 
time of peace, credit is given them 
for ssing these requisites; they 
are lodked upon as men who carry 
their lives in their hands, and a 
grateful country honours them, as 
savage nations do those who are set 
apart for the sacrifice. Your com- 
mission will be a passport to all so- 
cieties: uniform is the recognised 
garb ofa gentleman, and you will find 
yourself admitted every where with- 
out reference to your rent-roll, for 
military aristocracy (happily for you, 
John, since I can spare you but lit- 
tle) is not an aristocracy of wealth. 
Though it is difficult even for him who 
acquits himself honourably in arms 


to attain es like opulence, yet 


he will be looked upon as the equal 
of those who are both rich and great. 
In his old age he may find himself 
with a constitution broken by cli- 
mate, and a frame shattered with 
wounds (God forbid either in your 
case, my son), while those who 
started with him in life have achieved 
competence, or more, at home; but 
let him not complain,—he has re- 
tained that which is better than 
riches. His intellect may not have 
expanded, but his heart will not 
have narrowed; he will have the 
childlike veneration for authority, 
which is the first quality of a sub- 
ject as well as a soldier; and he will 
have preserved his allegiance to the 
unseen powers, Honour and Duty— 
the lex inscripta of the soul.’ 

The absurdities contained in the 
foregoing speech will be readily per- 
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ceived by any of the enlightened 
of the age. But, in excuse of 
the reverend gentleman’s benighted 
state, it may be urged that the arm 
did not at the time he delivered his 
harangue stand detected, and that 
similar opinions were held by many 
country gentlemen who lagged be- 
hind the times. Still his sentiments, 
though palliated, must not be de- 
fended. ‘The army a noble pro- 
fession !’— deluded Mr. Faunce! ‘ Its 
members men of honour !’— why, 
reverend sir, its chiefs have just been 
discovered to be Jews—old clothes- 
men; and as to ‘ protecting our con- 
stitution, colonies, and commerce,’ 
the army has lately been proved to 
be a vampire preying upon all three. 
Yet instead of training your son to 
be that great character, ‘an earnest 
worker’ (who, though not much of 
an architect, is excellent at under- 
mining), you placed him in this 
obnoxious calling, where he is 
clothed, paid, and fed with the hard- 
won coin of those who earn their 
bread with the sweat of their steam- 
engines. He will be a dead weight 
round the nation’s neck--a butterfly 
amid a working community—a lag- 
gard where the rest are advancing, 
for as to soldiers ever being of any 
use it’s all nonsense. Prince Nominis 
Umbra has promised us lasting peace, 
and English politicians of surpassing 
sagacity, broad views, and disinte- 
rested motives, have signed the gua- 
rantee with him. The organs of 
destructiveness and combativeness 
have no more a place in human 
phrenology, and man, rising incalcu- 
lably in the scale of creation, will be 
a spider without that insect’s ferocity. 
So we may grant your soldier pos- 
session of the brilliant qualities you 
have enumerated, and which he will 
certainly never have an opportunity 
of displaying. As to Honour and 
Duty,—really, my dear sir, if you 
use obsolete expressions I have no- 
thing more to say. 


Cuarprer III. 


St. Pyne’s Vicarage (who St. 
Pyne was, and why canonised ; 
whether male or female, good or 
bad; a patron of virgins, like St. 
Ursula, or of blacklegs, like St. 
Leger ; of fire, like St. Anthony, or 
of water, like St. Swithin; Heaven 


only knows) gave one the most 
—_ possible idea of seclusion. 
Vhen approaching it on any side, 
you never suspected its whereabout 
till you were close, and yet it was 
not hidden in a nook: on the con- 
trary, the view from the front of 
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the house was a wide one, but it 
extended over meadows and fields 
traversed by no road. It was si- 
tuated halfway down the side of a 
slope, from the top of which to the 
house extended a wood of pines. On 
each side was a shrubbery filled with 
laurels, hydrangias, and other small 
plants, mixed with larger ornamental 
trees, such as acacias and the rarer 
sorts of fir. The house itself, built 
of bluish stone, consisted of two tall 
wings, with a lower middle portion 
connecting them. The windows, 
deeply set in the walls, reached to 
the ground, and on opening them, in 
spring, summer, or autumn, a stream 
of obtrusive roses would gush in. 
A lawn led from the gravel-walk in 
front to a meadow, beyond which 
was an orchard, separated from it by 
a row of stately limes, the abode of 
innumerable rooks. These creatures 
were always up about daybreak, and 
conducted their toilettes amid in- 
cessant gabbling and _ gossiping; 
when not detained at home by do- 
mestic duties or the cares of a family 
they immediately set off on plunder- 
ing expeditions, from which they 
would return about dusk, and an- 
nounce their arrival by fresh caw- 
ings, squabblings, and conversation. 
The orchard was bounded at the 
other extremity by a small trout- 
stream, which, on arriving opposite 
a rustic summer-house, widened out 
into a broad pool. Here Amy’s cat 
had been drowned by some black- 
guard boys years before, and John 
having witnessed the last act of the 
tragedy, had, after drawing out the 
body of the defunct, begun an on- 
slaught on the whole troop, several 
of whom he caused to bite the dust, 
though he himself got well mauled 
in the conflict; then, with the de- 
ceased cat in his arms, he walked off 
all grim and bloody to the house, 
where Amy wept over them both 
excessively, and kissed Jack’s da- 
maged face, which looked like a 
squeezed mulberry, very tenderly. 
To the right of the house, beyond 
the shrubbery, was a walled garden, 
filled with old-fashioned apples and 
peaches, both very delicious, and 
plenty of other fruits. Here the 
Reverend John Faunce spent an 
immense deal of time armed with a 
pruning-knife, which was generally 
supposed to deprive the family of 
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several bushels of apples per annum, 
by the untimely cutting off of young 
shoots—however, he thought he was 
a horticultural genius and nobody 
interfered with the opinion. In the 
spring the garden was much in- 
fested by jays, who behaved with 
great audacity. Tom Barry (who 
termed them jaypies) would keep his 
gun loaded in a corner, and when an 
unsuspecting bird was pecking away 
in full vigour at a bud, he, leaving 
his hoe, would craftily stalk him as 
if he had been a deer and let fly a 
barrel, the result of which, in gene- 
ral, was to lay waste about twenty 
yards of apple blossom, while the jay- 
pie departed screaming to his resi- 
dence near the river. The vicar 
sometimes expressed a wish that the 
birds might be let alone, arguing, 
with some show of justice, that the 
remedy was worse than the disease ; 
but Tom thought otherwise, and 
persecuted his feathered foes with a~ 
zeal bordering on superstition, in 
defence of which line of conduct he 
might have pleaded the example of 
some distinguished politicians of the 
day. But these were not the only 
depredators. For many years thd 
garden had been haunted by a pair 
whose incursions were truly formida- 
ble—the first greengage, the earliest 
peach, the June apples, on each of 
these black mail was levied. This 
pair were Amy and Jack, who were 
from their infancy Epicureans or 
disciples of the Garden. Innumerable 
were the sunny hours they spent 
there, Jack plucking the fruit and 
throwing it into Amy’s apron, who 
stood by, a fat, rosy thing, in a 
bonnet with a sort of drapery or 
valance round it to keep off the sun, 
from the shaded recesses of which 
her blue eyes glanced out like water 
sparkling in a cave. Then they 
would seat themselves under a tree 
and discuss the delicacies which Amy 
poured forth from her lap like a 
young Ceres. She had a piece of 
ground about three feet square which 
Jack cultivated under her directions, 
and it was crammed with all sorts of 
horticultural absurdities. Sometimes 
they would go fishing in the river, 
though Amy never much enjoyed 
this, or indeed any amusement which 
entailed pain; a more favourite pur- 
suit was for Jack to shew her all the 
birds’-nests in the neighbouring 
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hedges, which she would visit regu- 
larly, and when the young ones 
were hatched the care of teeding 
them was left neither to Providence 
nor their parents; and many were 
the hapless robins and chaffinches 
who, in their earliest youth, died the 
death of aldermen, surfeited by the 
attentions of their young friends, 
who shared with them liberally 
whatever pleased their own palates, 
so that occasionally their dependants 
were crammed to the throat with 
macaroons, West India preserves, 
fragments of ham and chicken, and 
other culinary dainties not generally 
the diet of the feathered tribes. 
After they were dead they were 
much lamented, and their funerals 
celebrated with great pomp. 

When John was sent to school, 
Amy took to moping for a time, but 
eventually settled down into a quiet, 
well-behaved young lady, and left 
off birds’-nesting. Besides, even if 
school had not prevented it, Jack 
was no longer sufficiently domestic in 
his tastes to spend his time in ram- 
bles of this sort, for it was about this 
time he became a sportsman. In 
his long solitary excursions by the 
side of wild-trout streams, strange, 
indefinite thoughts, would shew 
themselves suddenly in the depths 
of his soul, and before he could drag 
them to light, or even trace their 
form, the waters had closed over 
them. He was a voiceless poet— 
storing up pictures and impressions 
which coloured his future ideas, but 
of which he could make no present 
use. 

At the time he entered the army 
his mind was a great heap of chaotic 
information and ideas which wanted 
shelving, classifying, and labelling, 
before he could turn them to account. 
Sometimes when he explored the 
mass, or one by chance lay open at 
the top, he would give an opinion or 
make a remark shewing the strength 
of his intellect, but the effort ended 
there. His thoughts were in solu- 
tion and wanted some nucleus to 
cling to, which they would then 
cover with crystals. He had a 
powerful judgment, and he was con- 
stantly exercising it unconsciously on 
the characters of the persons he saw 
and the authors he read; and, to say 
the truth, was ratherarbitrary and ex- 
acting in his criticisms, tying all those 
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he reviewed down on a Procrustean 
bed, for which they were mostly too 
short. In forming his opinion he was 
guided but little by those of others, 
and never let the shadow of a man’s 
reputation conceal his faults. As in 
the small community in which he 
lived there were no minds he recog- 
nised as equal to his own, so he was 
likely to become arrogant and opi- 
nionated, and to over-estimate powers 
he had no opportunity of measuring. 
But, with all his confidence, he feared 
to express himself otherwise than con- 
ventionally, and, while thinking his 
own thoughts, would let them take 
the hue of the minds he conversed 
with, which was seldom a celestial 
one, but of the earth earthy. 

But he fancied that now, among 
young enterprising spirits, the rust 
would be scoured from his soul, and 
in imagination he depicted himself 
setting the mess-table in a roar and 
gaining the hearts of subalterns and 
field-officers. He thought of the 
literary arguments and discussions 
on points of taste they would have, 
and even went so far as to hold one 
or two of these mental tournaments, 
in which he greatly signalised him- 
self, overthrowing all comers. In 
these scenes he appeared to himself 
as a mixture of Phil O'Grady, only 
more intellectual, and Frank Web- 
ber, only more amiable; and from 
this he wandered off into some of the 
woods of knight-errantry, where he 
spent a great deal of time at this 
period. 


Here then, reader, you see John 
Faunce, full of reading, yet ignorant 
of men, about to enter the world’s 
lists with the Amazon Fortune, de- 
termined, if he cannot disarm her, to 
knock her down with the hilt. In 
his mind the leaf marked ‘Politics’ 
is as yet unblotted, for though he 
has strong tastes which will hereafter 
sway his views, yet he has never 
given attention to the comparative 
merits of parties, nor even made him- 
self acquainted with their tenets or 
heresies. We shall see, then, what 
characters time, and thought, and 
prejudice, will write on the virgin 
page. With his uncle’s assistance he 
might rule it after the fashion of a 
day-book and ledger. With that 
keen, mental glance of his, he may, 
under proper tuition, become a bril- 
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liant advocate of the cud bono prin- 
ciple — a social policeman detecting 
imposture ; clearing from the human 
mind the lumber of old superstitions 
and detaching it from the ancient 
structures to which it has hitherto, 
in its weakness, clung like ivy. Or, 
with his energetic spirit, he may rise 
to be that sublimely mysterious cha- 
racter, a Progressionist, the wonder 
of his friends and of himself—clam- 
bering into the tree of knowledge, 
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filling his pockets with the fruit, and 
then launching himself into space 
from the topmost branch, nobly for- 
getful of the laws of gravitation ; 
or, in rapt, prophetic language, in- 
viting all the world to accompany 
him in pursuit of an invisible goal— 
a moral aéronaut, the ultimate desti- 
nation of whose balloon is hidden in 
the clouds, but may, perhaps, be 
heaven. 


Cuarpter IV. 


It is with much regret that I take 
my hero from St. Pyne’s vicarage. 
For my own part I know, that in 
reading a novel, where, after revel- 
ling in pleasant seclusion through 
half-a-dozen chapters the scene sud- 
denly shifts to the busy world, I feel 
like an owl dragged into daylight. 
But there really is no excuse for 
keeping him longer there; besides, 
ma’am, there is nobody for him to 
make love to—you know a man may 
not marry his grandmother. 

John ate very little breakfast on 
the morning when, his leave having 
expired, he was to proceed to join 
his regiment. The day had been 
looked forward to and longed for, 
but now it was come he felt like 
Adam going out of Paradise. Tom 
Barry had taken his luggage to the 
town in the morning, and John was 
to drive thither in the gig in time to 
catch the coach, accompanied by his 
father, who was to see him thus far 
on his journey. On the preceding 
day he had visited all his haunts, and 
had found himself alike unwilling to 
goor stay. While indifference shewn 
by sentient beings repels us, there is 
a sort of apathy about those inani- 
mate objects to which we are attached 
that has a melancholy charm. The 
peach would bloom and ripen, the 
roses would make the garden red, 
summer and winter would come and 
go, though John would not be there. 
But his absence would make a sad 
pp at St. Pyne’s. His father had 
ooked on him of late as a friend 
rather than a child, and his mother’s 
soul was wrapt up in him—she 
would gaze at him, when he was not 
regarding her, for an hour together, 
wondering if that mass of turbulent 
desires, and deep thoughts, and 
a will, could once have lain 

elplessly in her bosom ; she had al- 


lowed her heart to fasten on him as 
a creeper does on a wall. Amy, too, 
would she not miss her kind and 
clever companion? He who thus 
quits home feels not half the sorrow 
of those whom he abandons : before 
him there is novelty, hope, and con- 
test ;—but he leaves behind an empty 
chair, long gazed at with tearful 
eyes, 

Even his grandmother, whose feel- 
ings age had blunted, blessed him 
with a shaking voice as he stooped to 
kiss her, and in the palm she pressed 
was left a bit of paper—a bank-note. 
Then Amy hung round his neck, 
and slipt into his waistcoat-pocket a 
little purse she had worked for him. 
Lastly, his mother clung to him 
as if, instead of a day's journey 
by railway, he had been going to 
the North Pole. ‘The vicar was in 
the gig at the door calling to him, 
watch in hand.. He ran into the 
kitchen to say good-bye to the cook, 
and upstairs to repeat it to the house- 
maid, a pretty, black-eyed girl, 
whose cap was rather rumpled by 
the leavetaking. Then he mounted 
into the gig and drove off, kissing his 
hand; but, before they got to the 
gate, they were overtaken by a 
breathless messenger bearing a 
basket of provisions to sustain John 
in passing through the inhospitable 
region of the midland counties, 
where, as is well-known, no food is 
to be obtained. Out of the basket 
stuck the neck of a flask of sherry, 
which had been sent after him on 
going to see life just as a bottle of 
wine is thrown against a ship's side 
on launching her. 

During their drive the vicar poured 
forth upon him a flood of ancestral 
wisdom to enlighten his path through 
the wilderness of this world, warning 
him against all sorts of dangers 
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which may have existed in the time 
of Joseph Andrews, but have not 
been heard of since; how he was to 
behave towards a highwayman if 
attacked on Hounslow Heath, and 
what Bow Street runners to apply to 
if he should need their services,— 
with other scraps of sagacity, ver 

valuable, doubtless, in the vicar's 
‘hot youth when George the Third 
was king,’ but superfluous in an 
age of gas and policemen. He 
cautioned him against the sirens, 
who, with their sweet voices, still 
lure unsuspecting youth to destruc- 
tion, as they did in the days of 
Ulysses ; also against the blandish- 
ments of Bacchus, saying that his 
honest face, as John Dryden calls it, 
was merely a mask hiding an ex- 
pression of anguish ; so that by the 
time they drew up to the inn-door 
where bloomed her Majesty's mail 
in red and purple, John was clad 
in a suit of armour to defy the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Lis 
luggage was already on the roof; a 
qualm of regret came over him as he 
pressed his father’s hand; but the 
guard unfeelingly played a lively 
air on his bugle,—the ostler’s grasp 
was on the horsecloths ready to with- 
draw them,—the word ‘ All right!’ 
was given,—and in the midst of a 
last paternal injunction not to lose 
his keys John was whirled off round 
the corner of the street. 

Now could I make a most pathetic 
lament over the decline of stage- 
coaches,—a lament more mournful 
than Gilderoy’s or Macpherson’s, but 
that I fear nobody would listen to 
me. ‘The last spirit that could sym- 
pathise with mine on the subject fled 
from this world, in sheer broken- 
heartedness, when the Dover mail 
was taken off the road. That spirit 
had long animated the buxom form 
of the fattest and most comfortable of 
landladies, whose broad, rosy face, 
bounded by the tight, neat cap, was 
expressive, not merely of hospitality 
in general, but, in particular, of a 
snug bar-parlour, with a settle, a 
blazing fire, a sleepy cat, and ale like 
amber ; all these were daguerreotyped 
in her cosy countenance, visibly to 
the most unobservant traveller. But 
King Hudson was the death of her, 
and she and the Nag’s Head are 
both in the dust. 

The coach John travelled by was 
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merely a tributary leading to a great 
railway (ah, those railways, how 
they furrowthe fair face of England !), 
and was no more like its former self 
than the wooden-legged pensioner is 
like the dashing recruiting-serjeant 
of other days, or than the Count de 
Neuilly at Claremont resembles Louis 
Philippe at the Tuileries. It was 
just flickering in the socket; the 
branch railway that was to extin- 
guish it being already planned. So 
the invalids who drew it (mere cari- 
catures of the blooded bays that used 
to rattle the old Rocket along at 
eleven miles an hour) wheezed, and 
stumbled, and limped through the 
six miles of their journey, at the end 
of which John was deposited at the 
railway station. He found two passen- 
gers in the carriage which he entered. 
One of them was a man of dreary 
countenance, his cheeks and chin 
close shaven, and shewing the blue 
rudiments of beard and whisker ; his 
clothes were cut in utter defiance of 
fashion, and he wore no shirt collars. 
The other, whom his companion ad- 
dressed as Mr. Rush, was a little 
man, with a cunning, bright eye, 
his head set forward much in advance 
of his figure, and his chin project- 
ing; altogether, he had somewhat 
the aspect of a good-natured bull- 
terrier. 

‘ You'll find this a pleasant change 
from the coach that brought you 
here,’ said the little man, addressing 
John. ‘ A splendid invention, sir, a 
railway. A great step in the onward 
march.’ 

* Very convenient, indeed,’ replied 
John ; ‘but one doesn’t see much of 
the country.’ 

* What's the use, sir,’ interposed 
the dreary man, grimly, ‘of seeing 
anything of the country? The ob- 
ject of travelling is to proceed from 
one place to another, and the less 
time you take about it the better.’ 

John elevated his eyebrows. 

‘Do you take no pleasure in the 
study of landscape ?’ inquired he. 

‘ Not the least,’ returned the other. 
‘I’m neither a surveyor nor a civil 
engineer.’ 

* But do you mean to say,’ said 
John, earnestly, ‘that a certain as- 
semblage of natural features,—of sky, 
and wood, and water, do not please 
your mind through your eye ?’ 

‘ Sir, returned the dreary mar, 
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rapping his cotton umbrella violently 
on the bottom of the carriage, ‘if I 
detected my eye transmitting an 
such impressions I would pluck it 
out and cast it from me.’ 

‘ My friend’s eye, sir,’ said Mr. 
Rush, ‘is fixed on loftier matters,— 
on a point in the distant history of 
our race ; eh, Barker, isn’t it so?’ 

Mr. Barker nodded. 

* What point do you allude to?’ 
inquired John, with interest, fancy- 
ing Mr. Barker might be some dis- 
tinguished antiquary or geologist. 

‘ A point, sir,’ said Mr. Rush, ‘in 
the onward march,—a point which 
we dimly see in the distance, but to 
which we are fast tending, and that 
point is the perfection of human 
nature.’ 

John was still in the dark. 

* Perhaps you wouldn’t object to 
be a little more explicit ? said he. 

‘ By no means,’ returned the little 
man; ‘my delight is to expatiate 
on the glorious theme. I allude, 
sir, to the time when man’s soar- 
ing genius, having been long un- 
repressed by wretched conventional- 
ities and vile systems of government, 
shall have burst its fetters, and be 
ready to launch itself with all its 
energies into the interminable re- 
gions of space ; when we shall march 
on, taking stronghold after strong- 
hold in science and art, till we shall 
be as gods.’ 

‘A very pleasing prospect,’ said 
John, smiling. ‘ De you expect to 
be one of the deitics yourself, sir ?’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied Mr. Rush, with dig- 
nity, ‘we are advancing with giant 
strides, and I do not despair of wit- 
nessing a new era in the history of 
our race. ‘Tyrannies are tottering 
round us, intelligence is spreading 
like an inundation, the onward im- 
pulse is a constantly accelerating 
force.’ 

* And where do you mean to stop?” 
inquired John. 

* Stop!’ said Mr. Rush, ‘ we shall 
never stop,—at least, not till every- 
body knows everything.’ 

The prospect of omniscience thus 
suddenly opened to him rather 
astounded John. But, as soon as he 
got his breath again, the young so- 
phist was ready with an objection. 

‘In this state of universal intelli- 
gence,’ quoth he, ‘who are to sow, 
and reap, and labour ?’ 
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Mr. Rush paused, but a master of 
the subject like him was not likely 
to be puzzled by a beardless youth. 

‘Machinery, sir, machinery,’ he 
replied. ‘ Besides, by that time, 
horses and other animals will be 
sufficiently educated to work of 
themselves, without assistance from 
man.” 

* And the pigs,’ quoth John, ‘ will 
be all learned pigs, I presume ?’ 

‘ Precisely so,’ said Mr. Rush. 

f Here Mr. Barker struck in, gloom- 
ily,— 

‘ A difficulty in practice occurs to 
me, said he. ‘ What shall we then 
do for pork ?’ 

‘A mere frivolous objection,’ re- 
turned his friend, rather testily, ‘ and 
easily got rid of. Sir, we will select 
the pigs of weakest intellect for the 
market.’ 

‘TI trust, said John, ‘there will 
be numerous exceptions to the gene- 
ral intelligence of swine. ‘Good 
ham, sweet ham, hath no fellow.’’ 

* Excuse me for calling that a most 
unworthy thought,’ said Mr. Rush, 
warmly. ‘I love a rasher, sir, as 
well as any man; but, in such a 
cause, I should hail the extinction of 
bacon with delight.’ 

‘Sir, I envy you the nobility of 
your mind,’ saidJohn. ‘ You should 

ave been an ancient Roman.’ 

The philanthropic spirit he ad- 
dressed took the irreverent sarcasm 
as a compliment. 

‘TI believe, sir, I am something of 
the Brutus cut,’ said he with a grati- 
fied air; ‘Brutus, with a dash of 
Agrarius: the whole lit by the in- 
telligence of the present age. I should 
say that was about my type.’ 

‘Pray, sir, who was Agrarius?’ 
inquired John, pricking up his ears. 
‘I don’t recognise your classic friend.’ 

‘I mean the great man who stuck 
up for the Agrarian law,’ Mr. Rush 
replied. ‘ Perhaps I’ve mistaken his 
name. I haven't had much time to 
read history, but it doesn’t greatly 
matter.’ 

‘ Quite right, sir, said Mr. Barker ; 
‘what’s the good of it? I never 
look behind. What’s history to me, 
except a register of delusions and 
absurdities! TF orward’s the word. 
The great men of antiquity were 
babies to us.’ 

‘I perceive,’ remarked John, bor- 
rowing a military metaphor, ‘that 
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you are for blowing up the bridge 
after you have passed over.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ returned Mr. Bar- 
ker ; ‘that would be a waste of time 
and powder. I am for leaving the 
bridge alone and marching on. Sir, 
the bridge may go to the devil for 
me. 

* The fact is,’ said Mr. Rush, ‘ that 
we begin where the great men of 
antiquity ended; their goal is our 
starting-point. We have shaken 
ourselves free from all the absurd 
prejudices with which they were 
encrusted ; we soar where they crept ; 
we look into endless space, while 
their vision was bounded by a con- 
ventional wall.’ 

* Not a very flattering metaphor 
for the great departed,’ said John. 
‘I fancy their ghosts will watch your 
aérial progress with considerable in- 
terest, and probably with some envy.’ 

* Sir, said Mr. Barker, ‘ they may 
please themselves about that; what- 
ever attention they bestow on us, we 
shall give them very little.’ 

John was much struck with the 
fluency cf his new acquaintances. 
He did not then know how practice 
lubricates the organs of speech, but 
fancied that facility of expression 
was altogether a natural gift. Ac- 
cordingly, he envied them the pos- 
session of this quality ; but—blind 
heathen that he was—the vastness 
and originality of their views failed 
to strike him with reverence. He 
never suspected that the race to which 
he belonged had been dawdling, and 
idling, and dreaming, since the crea- 
tion. He knew not that the Titanic 
phantoms peopling the hills of the 
nast were ascertained to be nebule. 
The deep Utilitarian doctrines were 
out of his soundings, and he was 
still obliged, hke an early navigator, 
to paddle painfully along in shoal 
water, looking for guidance to the 
landmarks of his fathers. He was 
not then aware that great prophets 
had arisen, who were constantly dis- 
covering profound truths, hitherto 
eueatechel from their very proxi- 
mity, but which they announced, 
after the true prophetic fashion, with 
all the obscurity of inspiration, so 
that only the initiated could recognise 
them. 

John's hat-box was beside him in 
the carriage, and the address attracted 
the attention of Mr. Rush. 
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* *Faunce!’ said that gentleman, 
reading ; ‘ any relation to Mr. Richard 
Faunce of Cotton Lodge ?’ 

John said he was his nephew. 

‘ My dear sir,’ said the little man, 
‘I’m delighted to meet you! Your 
uncle is a great friend of mine; an 
earnest worker, sir, an earnest worker, 
—that is, he was once; of late he has 
acquired wealth, which is the worker's 
bane, but his theory is still pure.’ 

‘You look on wealth in a very 
philosophical light,’ said John ; ‘ luck- 
ily, it is an incumbrance easily got 
rid of. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Rush, gloom- 
ily, ‘and difficult to acquire. I 
should have a good estate myself, 
only a d—d rascal keeps me out of 
it;—did me, sir, by bribing those 

. : 
corrupt officials the judges.’ 

This he said with a rather unphi- 
losophical degree of warmth. 

‘ Don’t swear, Mr. Rush,’ said Mr. 
Barker, reprovingly ; ‘1 never do. 
What's the good of it ?’ 

‘I beg pardon,’ said Mr. Rush. 
‘ No, sir, I am none of your landed 
or funded cumberers of the ground. 
No oppressed tenantry curse the 
name of Rush. I am proud of my 
poverty. Sir, in these days desti- 
tution is a virtue, and rags a badge 
of honour.’ 

John was unprepared to look upon 
men as becoming more estimable 
as they approached the workhouse. 

‘ I perceive,’ said he, ‘ that in your 
creed the proscription of the rich 
man extends beyond the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

Mr. Kush’s reply was prevented 
by the stopping of the train at the 
place of their destination, and he and 
Mr. Barker darted out headlong to 
see after the safety of their baggage. 
That of Mr. Barker consisted of a 
small carpet-bag, while Mr. Rush's 
was comprised in an enormous hair- 
trunk, very bald, and having an 
arched roof like the section of a 
family vault. Notwithstanding its 
imposing size, it appeared to have 
very little more in it than Mr. Bar- 
ker'’s unpretending valise. Bein 
satisfied of its security, Mr. Rus 
returned to shake John by the hand, 
saying he was much gratified at hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of a rela- 
tive of his respected friend, Mr. 
Richard Faunce ; and concluded by 
expressing a hope, similar to the 
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prayer which usually follows a ser- 
mon, that what he had heard that 
day might be grafted inwardly in his 
heart: after which he disappeared 
with Mr. Barker, who went through 
no ceremonial of leave-taking with 
John, probably because he didn’t 
see the good of it. 

It was too late when our hero 
arrived at his destination for him to 
think of proceeding to the barracks, 
and he went to an hotel for the 
night. The waiter, having ascer- 
tained that he was a military man, 
treated him with vast respect, so that 
John felt himself under a load of 
obligation to this functionary which 
was quite oppressive, till he relieved 
himself by giving him a handsome 
gratuity inthe morning. The cham- 
bermaid (who was horribly ugly), 
finding that it was an officer whom 
she was lighting to his room, assumed 
a defensive look of rigid virtue which 
bordered on grimness, by way of 
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letting the enemy see the strength of 
the place he might otherwise be 
tempted to assail. This hostile de- 
monstration was quite thrown away 
upon John, who didn’t even look at 
her, being quite wrapt up in his own 
thoughts, wondering whether Mr. 
Barker had ever been a little boy, 
and if Mr. Rush had conceived his 
gigantic ideas himself, or had picked 
them up from somebody else. Then 
he fell asleep, and dreamed that just 
as he had arrayed himself in full 
uniform, and was the admiration of 
all beholders, Mr. Barker came and 
stripped it all off his back, leaving 
him in a state of nudity ; and while 
he was thus shivering, Mr. Rush, 
seizing his hand, led him into a great 
quagmire in pursuit of a will-o’-the 
wisp, where they were constantly 
scrambling in and out of pits and 
holes, till he woke from cold, and 
became sensible that he had kicked 
all the clothes off the bed. 


STANZAS. 
(See Elphinstone’s History of India.) 


o! an hundred proud pagodas have the Moslem torches burned, 
4 Lo! a thousand monstrous idols Mahmoud’s zeal has overturned. 


He from northern Ghuznee issuing, thro’ the world one word doth bear,— 
‘God is ONE; ye shall no other with the peerless One compare !’ 


Till in India’s furthest corner he has reached the costliest shrine 
Of the Brahmins’ idol-tending—which they hold the most divine. 


Profits not the wild resistance ; stands the victor at the gate, 
With this hugest idol’s ruin all his work to consummate. 


Ransom vast of gold they offer, pearls of price and jewels rare, 
Will he hear their supplication, and that only image spare. 


Then he answered, —‘ God has armed me, not to make a shameful gain, 
Trafficking for hideous idols, with a service false and vain ; 


But to count m 


work unfinished, till I sweep them from the world : 


Stand and see the thing ye sued for, by this hand to ruin hurled.’ 


High he reared his battle-axe, and heavily came down the blow : 
Reeled the abominable image, broken, bursten, to and fro ; 

From its shattered side revealing pearls and diamonds, showers of gold ; 
More than all that proffered ransom, more than all a hundred fold. 
Thou too, Heaven’s commissioned warrior to cast down each idol throne 
In thy heart's profanéd temple, make this faithful deed thine own. 

Still they plead and still they promise, wilt thou suffer them to stand, 
They have pleasures, they have treasures, to enrich thee at command. 
Heed not thou, but boldly strike them; let descend the faithful blow ; 
From their wreck and from their ruin first will thy true riches flow. 


Thou shalt lose thy life and find it ; thou shalt boldly cast it forth ; 


And then back again receiving, know it in its endless worth. 


R. C. T. 
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THE POETRY OF SCIENCE.* 


o what you will, use what instru- 

ment you please, you cannot 
drive Nature out of the human 
heart. She will return to it again 
like the bird to its nest. And 
Poetry is Nature, as truly as Reason 
or Conscience. They are all God’s 
witnesses and agents of good. Rea- 
son bears witness to the actual and 
the true; Conscience to the fitting 
and the right; Imagination to the 
beautiful, the awful, and the possi- 
ble. Mancannot forego either with- 
out injury. Rob him of reason, and 
he is without a guide ; of conscience, 
and he is without a prompter; of 
imagination, and you condemn him 
to a barren and cheerless existence 
on earth, and deprive him of the 
chief means by which he realises the 
unseen future; for religion is the 
highest poetry, and without the 
faculty of imagination could not be 
received into the human heart. 
Angelic existence is an eternity of 
pure poetry; and the awful change 
which fits man for communion with 
angels and spirits is one that begins 
by destroying and dissolving that 
gross framework of matter which 
now drags down and cripples, and 
defiles the pure and subtle workings 
of the poetic fire. But in this 
mortal state, ‘ prisoner of earth, and 
pent beneath the moon,’ Poetry must 
work with such poor materials as 
she can find. The visible and the 
tangible are about her, and from 
these she must distil her nectared 
sweets, weave her garment of many 
colours, and rear her airy mansion. 
Sensation, Reason, Conscience, Senti- 
ment, and Passion, are her fellows, 
and she must adapt herself as best 
she may to their companionship. 
Our present business is with Poetry 
as the associate and ally of Science ; 
our present object to moot a question 
suggested by the title of the work 
before us — Whether the pursuit of 
science is or is not favourable to the 
culture and growth of poetry? Per- 
haps the simple fact that poetry has 
actually survived steam-engines, gas- 
works, water-works, railroads, and 
electric telegraphs—that it flourishes 


in spite of them, and breaks forth 
into song amid the very whirl and 
clatter of the factory—may be deemed 
a sufficient answer to the question if 
it refer to the practical applications 
of science; but if it relate to the 
more recondite inquiries in which 
science especially delights, then is 
the answer to the question still more 
conclusive, for philosophy and poetry 
have too often dwelt in harmony 
together to be suspected of any anta- 
onism. The names of Haller, and 
enner, and Davy, and Goethe, 
occur at once to our recollection as 
those of men who found the pursuit 
of science by no means incompatible 
with a more or less earnest devo- 
tion to the muse; and others might 
be adduced who have exhibited, in 
the peculiar graces of their prose 
compositions, all the attributes of the 
true poet. To this class belong 
Charles Bell and John Herschel. 
The philosophic and the poetic 
mind and temperament, indeed, have 
marked analogies. An abiding sense 
of the beautiful, the awful, and the 
mysterious, is an element in both. 
‘The same emotions which stir to its 
lowest depths the soul of the poet, 
equally shake the mind of the philo- 
sopher. The highest poetic inven- 
tions and the most comprehensive 
scientific discoveries have much in 
common. An observation of nature, 
more or less close and accurate—a 
subtle generalisation of natural phe- 
nomena—will always be found at the 
core of the poet’s most successful 
creations. In like manner, the ‘scien- 
tific insight’ will be found, if closely 
analysed, to be of the true essence 
of poetry. Had Shakspeare been a 
philosopher, his Ariel would have 
been a force; had Newton been 2a 
poet, the theory of universal gravi- 
tation would have been embodied in 
a form of surpassing power and love- 
liness. Prospero is Science person- 
ified, ruling over brute forces ever 
ripe for revolt, and commanding the 
willing services of the powers of 
nature; Science still resembles the 
solitary master of Caliban and Ariel, 
with the wand of a magician, the 
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benevolence of an angel, the humility 
of a servant, and the sublime sadness 
of a mortal agent wielding delegated 
forces. This sadness, this moody 
melancholy, this overwhelming sense 
of insignificance, waging a painful 
war with the consciousness of a high 
destiny, which forms so essential a 
characteristic of the true poet, is it 
not also an element in the character 
of the true philosopher ? 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep, 
breathes the same spirit of sadness as 
Newton's retrospect of a life:—‘I 
know not what the world will think 
of my labours, but to myself it seems 
that I have been but as a child play- 
ing on the sea-shore; now finding 
some pebble rather more polished, 
and now some shell rather more 
agreably variegated than another, 
while the immense ocean of truth 
extended itself unexplored before 
me. This parallel between the 
poetic and philosophic temperaments 
admits of being drawn out to great 
length. It is merely glanced at here 
as an answer, in part, to the question 
we have propounded,—Is the pur- 
suit of science favourable to the 
culture and growth of poetry? 
The inquiry is too interesting to be 
dropped at this point; and we are 
the more disposed to pursue it fur- 
ther, because it does certainly link 
itself to an analogous question,—Is 
the march of scientific knowledge, 
and scientific adaptation to practice, 
favourable or otherwise to that high- 
est exercise of the poetic faculty— 
adoration of the Supreme Being? 
Propound these questions to intelli- 
gent and thinking men, and a fair 
proportion would answer them, if 
not in the negative, at least doubt- 
fully. There is certainly a misgivin 
as to the tendency of science in bot 
directions ; some fearing lest it should 
destroy the charm of this life, others 
that it may weaken the consciousness 
of a future existence. 

Those who entertain the most san- 
guine and favourable views of the 
influence of science upon the human 
mind, will probably be ready to ad- 
mit that, though it may not destroy 
poetry, or impair the sentiment of 
religion, it must work a revolution 
in the sources of emotion. It may 
not affect the force of the current, 
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but it must of necessity change its 
direction. The spring must have a 
deeper source, ifnot a larger volume. 
Science, which looks from the sur- 
faces and shows of things to their 
substance and essence, if it conduce 
to poetry, must supply the poet with 
new materials. Are they such ma- 
terials as he can work with? We 
must narrow this question before we 
can answer it. We must first elimi- 
nate all the sources of emotion 
which science leaves untouched, and 
then examine those which are likely 
to be dried up or turned aside by its 
searching inquiries. 

In the first place, it is evident that 
science does in no way interfere with 
that inexhaustible well-spring of 
poetry, the human heart. Its affec- 
tions, emotions, and passions remain, 
in these utilitarian days, much what 
they were before the flood. If some 
objects of interest and attachment 
have been replaced by others, poetry 
has certainly gained by the ex- 
change. Covetousness, for instance, 
which displayed itself of old by the 
hoarding of money and objects of 
barter, now embodies itself in the 
library, the gallery, or the museum, 
which have less of narrow selfishness 
in them, and more of the elements of 
— Again, in spite of all that 

as been said of the levelling and 
disfiguring tendencies of railroads, 
the fair face of nature beams upon 
us with all its pristine beauty ; and 
the iron intruder, who has scared 
away the deities and nymphs of man 
a rural scene, makes ample amends 
in the speed with which he bears us 
to their more favoured haunts. Not 
rarely, too, the spots which Nature 
has left barren and unattractive 
have been endowed by Art with 
structures which make no mean 
amends for the absence of rural 
beauty. The heavens above us, 
though here and there somewhat 
overcast by the clouds and vapours 
of our crowded cities, remain un- 
changed; and science does but add 
to the sublime immensity of the 
ocean the idea of a growing and ex- 
panding usefulness, rich in all the 
elements of poetry. 

In addition to these two perennial 
sources of poetic emotion, man and 
nature, there remains one other 
source which may be said to belong 
to both, and yet to admit, without 
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undue refinement, of being placed 
by itself. This we will venture to 
designate as the poetry of interpret- 
ation. All men are prone to inter- 
pret the things they see, to trace 
effects to their causes, and to explain 
phenomena by the light of precon- 
ceived notions or pre-existing know- 
ledge. Nature interpreted in the 
first of these ways, may be said to 
constitute the poetry of ignorance. 
ft is not pretended that in down- 
right and barbarous ignorance there 
are any of the elements of true 
try. The savage has none of 
that sense of beauty which consti- 
tutes one source of poetic ideas, and 
little of that sense of awe which lays 
the foundation for the other. In 
some barbarous tribes the material 
of poetry is so utterly wanting, that 
they have not the slightest idea of 
the existence of a Deity. Among 
others a little raised above this brutal 
level, a mysterious sense of a Su- 
reme Being does exist, but either 
in so elementary a form, or linked 
to such barbarous and y pamane beat 
perstitions, that poetry in any shape 
is impossible. It is, therefore, in an 
intermediate state, between utter 
barbarism and civilisation, that this 
try of ignorance is to be sought 
or. That intermediate state, indeed, 
is one in which utter ignorance is 
not to be expected. In order to sup- 
ply the elements of poetry, the senses, 
t least, must be trained to observ- 
ation. The ignorance here spoken 
of, therefore, must be understood to 
mean rather scientific ignorance— 
ignorance of the true nature and 
causes of things—than the absolute 
brute ignorance of human beings 
leading a life of slothful sensuality, 
in which hunger is the only stimu- 
lus and mere existence the only 
care. The North American Indians 
furnish an illustration of the sort of 
ignorance of which we are speaking. 
The two great occupations of their 
lives, hunting and war, have exer- 
cised and trained their senses, and 
those faculties of their minds which 
are most closely connected with the 
exercise of them, to a degree of acute- 
ness highly favourable to the un- 
written poetry of eloquence. 

The use of written language, and 
that progress in the arts which at- 
tends the assembling of mankind in 
large cities, without any material 
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insight into science properly so called, 
would convert this lofty eloquence 
into the written poetry of the epic, 
redolent of the strong passions and 
stirring actions which war provokes 
and sustains. Such a combination of 
favourable circumstances gave birth 
to Homer; a somewhat more ad- 
vanced stage of civilisation was re- 
quired to produce a Shakspeare ; and 
the substitution of the religious for 
the warlike sentiment, a Milton. 
Times of strong excitement and vi- 
gorous action would certainly appear 
to be most favourable to the higher 
flights of poetry. The mind of Milton 
itself was formed during a period of 
civil war; and the Greek tragedians 
lived in an age of action. Profound 
and long-continued peace, on the 
other hand, would seem unfavourable 
to the more vigorous exercises of the 
poetic faculty. During such seasons, 
the epic poem, the lofty tragedy, and 
the impassioned eloquence of the Fo- 
rum, give place to sonnets, and melo- 
drames, and speeches full of the dry 
details of statistics. In the place of 
the true poetry of earnest minds, 
trained by action or formed by the 
active spirit of their times, we have 
the so-called philosopher blowing un- 
substantial bubbles in his arm-chair. 
This calming down of men’s minds, 
without any undue attention to 
scientific pursuits, or any marked 
progress in practical inventions, would 
account for the disappearance or de- 
cay of poetry; so that it is not ne- 
cessary to attribute such disappear- 
ance or decay, if it really exist, to 
science. The question, therefore, 
which we have before us is not a 
simple one. If it admit of any an- 
swer, it must be one drawn rather 
from the nature of the case than 
from an appeal to the facts of the 
time. Is it, then, in the nature of 
things that the progress of science 
should be the decadence of poetry ? 
We are inclined to answer the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, because science 
will infallibly destroy the poetry of 
ignorance and of false interpretation. 
We do not mean to say that the 
march of science will affect our ap- 
preciation of the poetry of past gene- 
rations, but we have no doubt that 
it will exercise a very important in- 
fluence on the poet ofthe future. It 
must deprive him of many of the 
choicest materials of his predecessors. 
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Comets, eclipses, meteors; ghosts, 
fairies, witches; oracles, miracles, 
and the awful tricks of the heathen 
temples; sylphs, gnomes, salaman- 
ders, and undines; the marvellous 
personifications of the Greeks, and 
the thirty thousand gods of the 
Romans, have ceased to create in us 
emotions of affection, admiration, or 
terror. The cloud on the mountain 
top no longer shapes itself into a 
gigantic form, striking fear into the 
stoutest heart; the meteor of the 


graveyard refuses to embody itself 


as the ghost of the departed dead ; 
the whistling of the wind and the 
rustling of trees have ceased to utter 
articulate sentences; and even the 
earthquake and the tempest are more 
terrible in their effects than in their 
immediate cause. The lightning- 
rod which extracts electricity from 
the cloud draws off with it, not 
merely the mystery that wrapped 
itself in its threatening form, but 
part of the terror which in any case 
it is fitted to inspire. Nor does 
science, by its practical adaptations, 
replace the elements of poetry which 
it has destroyed. The science of 
war, aided as it is by the invention 
of gunpowder, and by fearful means 
of destruction which it is painful 
even to think of, is less fruitful in 
the elements of poetry than the old 
hand-to-hand combat, which centred 
the interest of armies in the heroic 
prowess of angry chiefs. It would 
task the genius of Homer himself to 
make a good poetic hero out of the 
Duke of Wellington. The same 
march of invention which has made 
war a system of tactics has converted 
the hero of a hundred fights into a 
cautious calculator of chances,—a 
player of a game of chess, with the 
battle-field for his board and men for 
his pieces. When we give ourselves 
the trouble of reflection, we see at 
once the vast superiority of the mo- 
dern to the ancient hero; but that 
very reflection is destructive of poetry, 
which is a thing of impulse and in- 
tuition, not of conviction. So, also, 
with inventions of a more peaceful 
nature. The sailing-vessel, toa great 
extent at the mercy of the winds and 
waves, has ten times as much poetry 
in it as the dark steamer, with all its 
vast practical superiority and com- 
parative independence of the ele- 
ments. The same remarks apply to 
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those other great inventions of our 
times, the railroad and the electric 
telegraph. The horse and his rider, 
the coach and prancing steeds, had 
more of life, and therefore more of 
poetry in them, than the railroad 
with all its power and speed. The 
solitary messenger with his impor- 
tant missive, spurring his horse co- 
vered with foam to the desired goal, 
where he arrives at the critical mo- 
ment of time, after a thousand petty 
obstacles and difficulties have been 
overcome, is far more favourable to 
poetry than the express train run- 
ning at the greatest measured speed 
ever yet attained. The very figures 
spoil the poetry of the thing. The 
electric telegraph, again, is very won- 
derful ; but we are too much in the 
secret of the invention to extract 
the materials of poetry out of it. 
Even that most awful of all things, 
the wholesale destruction of human 
life, seems to affect us less when 
brought about by causes we entirely 
understand, than when attended 
with circumstances sayouring of mys- 
tery. Thus it happens that railway- 
accidents, and steamboat-collisions, 
and wholesale suffocations inflicted 
by man’s own ignorance and careless- 
ness, though they fill us with indig- 
nation and horror, do not excite 
poetic emotions. We know too much 
about the causes which have pro- 
duced them. We cannot, therefore, 
conceal from ourselves the truth, 
unwelcome though it be, that science 
and the march of invention do tend 
to destroy many of the elements of 
poetry. It would be interesting to 
inquire whether they have any thing 
to offer in the way of compensation. 
Let us take a striking example :— 

The heavens declare the glory of God : 
and the firmament sheweth His handy- 
work. One day telleth another: and 
one night certifieth another. There is 
neither speech nor language: but their 
voices are heard among them. Their 
sound is gone out into all lands: and 
their words into the ends of the world. 
In them hath He set a tabernacle for the 
sun : which cometh forth as a bridegroom 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a 
giant to run his course. It goeth forth 
from the uttermost part of the heaven, 
and runneth about unto the end of it 
again: and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. 

Such is the language of poetry, 
full of personification, and suggestive 
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of images of beauty and power. The 
earth turning on its axis at the rate 
of more than 1000 miles an hour, 
and revolving round the sun with a 
speed of upwards of 68,000 miles in 
the same time; the earth and the 
other planets of our system under 
the stern compulsion of two opposed 
forces, moving in curves around the 
same common centre; the entire 
system—sun, planets, and satellites— 
bound by some mystic chain to an 
undiscovered centre, and moving to- 
ward a point in space at the rate of 
33,550,000 geographical miles, whilst 
our earth is performing a single re- 
volution round the sun; the earth, 
‘rocking regularly upon a point 
round which it rapidly revolves, 
whilst it progresses onward in its 
orbit, like some huge top in tremul- 
ous gyration upon the deck of a vast 
aérial ship gliding rapidly through 
space; and all this progress of worlds 
taking place with a velocity and im- 
petus which, if ‘the powers of the 
physical forces were for a moment 
suspended, would be sufficient to 
scatter the mass of our planet over 
space as a mere star-dust ;’ and yet, 
so long as these forces continue to 
act in harmony, in such sort as 
that ‘the delicate down which rests 
so lightly upon the flower is undis- 
turbed.’—Such is the language of 
Science, striving after poetic forms of 
expression ; but, as we think, failing 
in her object. There is too much of 
the balance, the compass, and the 
plummet; too much of detail, too 
many figures, to produce an agree- 
able impression on the mind. The 
idea of the calculator seems ever 
striving to mix itself up with the 
thought of the first Great Cause; 
and, practically, the impression upon 
the mind is altogether disproportioned 
to the gigantic forces in operation. 
To take another example. Our 
author says truly that ‘ the enchanted 
horse of the Arabian magician, and 
the magic carpet of the German 
sorcerer, were poor contrivances com- 
pared with the copper wires of the 
electrician, by which all the difficul- 
ties of time and the barriers of space 
appear to be overcome ;’ and yet the 
‘whispers of love or messages of de- 
struction,’ or warrants of apprehen- 
sion, transmitted by that arch en- 
chanter, Professor Wheatstone, by 
that ‘tricksy spirit’ of his, travelling 
at the rate of 576,000 miles in a 
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second of time, take us by surprise 
rather than fill uswith poetic emotions. 
There is too much of the conjuror in 
these achievements of the professor. 
These copper wires are better con- 
ductors of electricity than of poetry. 
It is all very surprising, but 4 
invention has too much to do with 
it, and man is too apt to be glorified 
by it. The invention is human, the 
caculations are human. The more 
ingenious the one, and the more pro- 
found the other, the more certainly 
is the mind led off from the first 
Great Cause who endowed matter 
with its properties and the elements 
with their subtle powers, to the in- 
genious adapter who has succeeded in 
pressing both into his service. This, 
then, would seem to be the true 
bearing of Science on Poetry. The 
path from scientific discovery and 
practical invention to the great Au- 
thor and Giver of the powers of 
nature is apt to be overlaid and over- 
looked. It is more easy ‘to look 
through Nature up to Nature’s God,’ 
than it is to raise the mind from 
science up to the Author of all know- 
ledge. But the mind once turned in 
this right direction, it is indisputable 
that science affords ample and un- 
rivalled materials for pious and truly 
poetic reflection. If this view of the 
true tendency of science were prac- 
tically acted on, then would every 
new observation in ‘ natural science’ 
add a page to that ‘great didactic 
m,’ and every addition to the 
* philosophy of physical science’ swell 
the majestic march of that ‘ grand 
epic;’ the visible creation brought 
into bolder relief by closer observa- 
tion would become the well-spring 
of a poetry rich in the elements of 
the beautiful, and the more recondite 
truths of science in the material of 
that higher poetry which has the 
sublime for its basis. A new source 
of poetic feeling will, in the mean- 
time, be opened out on the ever- 
growing appreciation of the Power 
which has endowed the human mind 
with faculties capable of penetrating 
so many mysteries, and adapting the 
inexhaustible materials and most 
potent forces of creation to the grow- 
ing wants and multifarious purposes 
of mankind. Those who with to 
supply themselves with the means of 
indulging such wholesome emotions, 
will find them in abundance in the 
pages of The Poetry of Science. 


~ 
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JOSEPH DE MAISTRE., 


rom the time of Bossuet till the 
F restoration of the Bourbons, no 
primordial champion of Catholicism 
arose in France. During the reign 
of Louis XV., the French priesthood 
was either torpid from the long and 
tranquil possession of power and 
emolument, or afraid to grapple with 
the wit, so much more fatal than 
argument, of triumphant infidelity ; 
or, itself sceptical, partaking of a 
spirit and of opinions which had 
become all but universal among en- 
lightened men. ‘The reign of Louis 
XVI. was the battle-field of things 
far more substantial than creeds, and 
too much was menaced and over- 
thrown to permit any theory of 
infallibility, either for king or pope, 
to be strenuously advocated. In the 


presence of the conflicts, and splen- 
dours, and European fulminations of 
the Republic and the Empire, any 
attempt to rehabilitate Catholicism 


in France would have seemed the 
pettiest, as well as the most prepos- 
terous, of pedantries. All that was 
possible, till the Revolution had 
spent its force, was to do as Chateau- 
briand did,—to throw the effulgence 
of a romantic imagination round an 
imaginary Christianity; to picture 
Catholicism, not in its historical as- 
pects or in its popular influence, but 
in its poetic possibilities ; and to in- 
spire men to dream of an Ideal 
Church as a compensation for that 
which recent catastrophes had strip- 

d of its glory. 

At the Restoration the Catholic 
Church in France not merely burst 
from the bloody eclipse of five-and- 
twenty years, but assumed a strength, 
a supremacy, and a life which it was 
far from possessing immediately be- 
fore the Revolution. Indeed the 
Church alone largely profited from 
the Restoration, which accomplished 
little for the aristocracy, and far less 
than is usually supposed for the 
monarchy. To the aristocracy it 
oe the glitter and the pomp of its 
ormer position ; but its grandeur as 
an institution, and its ramified tena- 
city as a faith in the popular heart, 
could not be renewed. To the mo- 


narchy it offered, almost unharmed, 
the magnificent symbols of authority ; 
but the royal importance, unity and 
attitude, the royal awfulness which 
made monarchy the idol at once 
dreaded and beloved of millions, it 
was unable to bestow. To the 
Church, however, it was the weigh- 
tiest and most welcome event which 
had been encountered from the period 
of the grand Lutheran disaster. 
What it was only in name to the 
Bourbons it was in reality to the 
Church—a restoration. Various in- 
fluences combined thirty years ago 
to strengthen the position of Ro- 
manism in France. ‘The middle-age 
mania, then prevalent, among its 
other effects, good and bad, pro- 
digiously augmented the number and 
the force of conservative tendencies ; 
and the Catholic Church became the 
chief object of conservative attach- 
ment, as best representing the pic- 
turesque splendour of a period which 
it was the fashion to idealise. Ro- 
manticism in literature, one of the 
most notable results of the enthu- 
siasm for the middle ages, necessarily 
spurned at Protestantism and the 
simpler religious forms and beliefs as 
utilitarian, meagre, and prosaic. 
After a century also of negation and 
scepticism, a return, if not to faith, 
yet toa faith in faith, was inevitable. 
Our age is not more distinguished 
than the ages that have immediately 
preceded it for belief, but it pos- 
sesses far more than they of the 
belief in the value of belief as an 
element of action. Now true faith 
always turns to the future, is fertile, 
and creates the future ; faith in faith 
is sterile, timid, and turns for ever to 
the past. In addition to the opera- 
tion of this circumstance, France felt 
the necessity of restoring its histori- 
cal unity in order to revive the lustre 
of its historical position. And the 
most potent bond of its historical 
unity, even at its most rampant season 
of infidelity, had been Catholicism. 
France, besides, has alwayseminently 
had the vocation of Propagandism ; 
not so much from the depth of its 
convictions as from the fervour of 
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its impulses. That vanity, or am- 
bition, or philanthropy has much to 
do with creating and fostering the 
Propagandist spirit in France, we 
emphatically question. France has 
that sort of animal spirit as a nation 
which is characteristic of certain in- 
dividuals. It is ridiculous to see in 
French Propagandism any profounder 
schemes or remoter objects than the 
outburst of that Gallic effervescence 
which has no law and no purpose 
but itself. The carnage at Waterloo 
put an end for a time to the military 
Propagandism of France. Germany, 
flooding every corner of Europe with 
its philosophy, its poetry, its legends, 
and its dreams, became the grand 
literary Propagandist that France had 
been half a century before; the 
only commanding form, therefore, 
which French Propagandism could 
take was the Rehabilitation of the 
Catholic Church. To the fickleness 
of the French character there was a 
pleasant variety in this ; and the pun- 
gency of the pleasure was augmented 
by an element of revenge, since the 
nation that had mainly helped to 
subdue and humiliate France was 
the chief representative and cham- 
pion of Protestantism throughout the 
world. 

This movement has far less interest 
than other great religious fermenta- 
tions, from the fact that its earnest- 
ness was nearly all artificial. It was 
the mere affair of priests, theorists, 
and politicians, and it stirred the 


oad heart only to the extent of 


<indling a momentary glare in cer- 
tain dying superstitions. It had abun- 
dance of fanatical sophists, but few 
enthusiastic prophets ; the men wil- 
ling to crucify for a dogma, but not 
the men willing to be crucified for a 
conviction. It was too extravagant 
to be sincere, too ingenious in its 
arguments to be powerful in its per- 
suasions. It had too much scholastic 
completeness as a system to traverse 
the community with the force of a 
revolution. A reformation often or- 
ganises itself into a pedantry, when 
its first wild fervour is declining ; 
but a reformation which commences 
by being pedantic, makes the most 
signal confession of its own incapacity 
to accomplish any but a trifling and 
transitory change. 

With this race of pedants, at once 
prosy and pretentious, Lamennais 


and Joseph de Maistre must never be 
classed. Theirs was the sacred fire 
of genius ; theirs the earnestness that 
needed no foreign agency to give it 
pertinacity and strength. Lamen- 
nais cannot be called an original 
thinker ; his philosophy is of a com- 
monplace kind, and owes its occa- 
sional sublimity not to the grandeur 
of his ideas, but to the elevation of 
his sentiments. As a writer, how- 
ever, he has the highest merits, 
though not without the fault from 
which few French authors are free 
—that of being too rhetorical. Both 
asa writer and as a thinker, however, 
he stands considerably below De 
Maistre. Lamennais has more finish, 
is more uniformly eloquent, is more 
an artist. De Maistre is unequal, 
does not always arrange his materials 
well, is sometimes unskilful in the 
harmonising of parts, is chargeable 
with bad taste, with puerile conceits, 
and not unfrequently with heaviness 
of style. But if he is often inferior 
to Lamennais, he is just as often 
superior. ‘There are pages of De 
Maistre which, from combining every 
variety of excellence, are not equalled 
by any thing that has appeared since 
the death of Rousseau. Lamennais 
is a more comprehensive thinker than 
De Maistre, but not nearly so ener- 
getically individual. De Maistre’s 
thoughts have boldness without 
breadth, subtlety without defect; 
they are interesting from that which 
constitutes their philosophic depth, 
their excessive one-sidedness. It is not 
in what he saw of the universe, but 
the manner of seeing it, that his value 
as a thinker consists. His theories 
in favour of absolute monarchy have 
nothing new or striking; indeed 
his philosophy is still more com- 
monplace than that of Lamennais ; 
but the ideas and illustrations which 
he pours out in the statement 
and defence of his theories establish 
his claim to be considered a great 
writer. Nor is De Maistre peculiar 
in this. The grand primordial 
thinkers, the men destined to work 
a revolution in the whole world of 
thought, have seldom employed any 
thing but commonplaces in advocacy 
of their innovations; while it is 
among those whose leading principles 
were commonplaces that the most 
ingenious thinkers and the best au- 
thors have been found. ‘To the 
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creators of the cathedrals, those noble 
poems of the middle ages, minute or 
profuse interior decoration must have 
seemed a matter of very subordinate 
attention. And to him who has 
filled a picture-gallery with the 
choicest productions of genius, it must 
seem indifferent whether the exterior 
of the building containing them re- 
semble a factory or a temple. 

The name of Lamennais is a fa- 
miliar one every where. De Maistre’s 
is searcely so well known as it ought 
to be in France, and deserves to be 
better known than it is in England. 

The Count Joseph de Maistre was 
born at Chambery in Savoy, the Ist 
of April, 1753. His family was 
noble, and had that higher nobility 
which arises from illustrious services. 
His father was president in the senate 
of Savoy, and his mother was the 
daughter of the senator Joseph de 
Metz, a learned and accomplished 
gentleman, who superintended the 
education and cultivated the talents 
of his two grandchildren, Joseph 
de Maistre and his younger brother, 
Xavier de Maistre. Xavier became 
a general in the Russian service, and 
is the author of some works of fic- 
tion, which have obtained great 
celebrity in France. Joseph was, 
from his youth, a hard student; 
gifted with a prodigious memory, he 
made the most rapid progress in all 
the branches of learning to which he 
devoted himself, and his works prove 
that he possessed an extraordinary 
erudition. At twenty he had com- 
pleted his studies at the University 
of Turin. His principal pursuits at 
this time were jurisprudence, mathe- 
matics, ancient and modern lan- 
guages ; and fifteen hours of every 
day were spent in laborious thought 
and the acquisition of knowledge. 
At a rather later period he began 
the habit, which he never seems 
afterward to have abandoned, of 
copying striking extracts from all 
the books he read, and of noting 
down those suggestions which offered 
themselves to his meditations, and to 
which at the moment he could not 
give a matured and finished shape. 
The life of Joseph de Maistre was 
a peaceful and happy one, —a life 
of conscientious industry in the most 
varied fields of learning, and of 
honourable occupation in the service 
of his country,—when the storm of 
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the French Revolution burst in upon 
him, tore him away from the things 
he loved so well, and rendered his ex- 
istence thenceforth, if not tragical, at 
least painful and uncertain. In 1788 
the King of Sardinia made him a 
senator. This was his official po- 
sition, when, on the 22d September, 
1792, the French army passed the 
Alps. The day after the King of 
Sardinia flying, Joseph de Maistre 
followed him. In January 1793, he 
ventured to return to Chambery for 
the purpose of observing the course 
and tendency of events. Discover- 
ing how little he and those who 
wished the old order of things could 
do to oppose the power of the French, 
he left Savoy and fixed his residence 
at Lausanne. After various minor 
productions, he published, in 1796, 
a work of solid merits, entitled Con- 
sidérations sur la France. It had 
immense success, partly owing to the 
genius it displayed, but in no small 
measure also to the excitement of 
circumstances. It has been warmly 
praised for its eloquence, its sagacity, 
and the elevation of its style and 
ideas. But with all our admiration 
for De Maistre, we frankly confess 
that he was not the man to judge 
with justice, with breadth of view, 
with depth of penetration, an event 
so complicated in its causes, so rapid 
in its progress, as the French Revo- 
lution. ‘The value of this, as of all 
his other works, must be sought not in 
its philosophical accuracy and politi- 
cal acumen, but in the vigour, bold- 
ness, and thoroughness with which 
his strong and very peculiar impres- 
sions are given. ‘The Considérations 
first enabled De Maistre to take that 
high rank which his subsequent pro- 
ductions so amply justified. The 
work had the double honour of being 
prohibited by the I'rench Govern- 
ment, and of being praised by Louis 
XVIII. in a letter which he sent to 
the author. 

De Maistre quitted Lausanne for 
Piedmont in 1797, called away by 
political circumstances. At Lausanne 
he is said to have known Necker and 
his celebrated daughter, Madame de 
Staél. Towards the close of 1798, 
the young Charles Emmanuel IV., 
who had recently come to the throne, 
was forced by the French to leave 
Turin and all his continental pro- 
vinces, and to seek elsewhere a refuge 
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from a power that appeared irre- 
sistible. De Maistre remained a few 
days only after his master, and then 
set out for Venice. Here remaining, 
his existence was in many respects 
desolate enough. The late turn of 
affairs had stripped him of all he pos- 
sessed, and he and his family had 
now to face whatever Poverty has 
bitterest for the nobly born. But 
De Maistre’s character was too heroic, 
his religious sentiments too profound, 
his faith in the retributive justice of 
the Divine Government too much 
the main principle of his philosophy, 
to permit him to be crushed by even 
heavier calamities than these. His 
position also was prevented from be- 
coming desperate by the friends 
whom his strong Absolutist opinions 
and his celebrity as a writer pro- 
cured for him. Besides, if the trial 
was severe, it was not destined to be 
long. ‘The expulsion of the French 
from Italy in 1799 by the combined 
operations of the Austrians and 
Russians, enabled him once more to 
return from exile. In the Septem- 
ber of this year he was appointed to 
one of the highest offices in the king- 
dom of Sardinia, to which were soon 
added others of equal importance, 
the functions of which he assumed 
on his arrival at Cagliari in January 
1800. After a residence of nearly 
two years at Cagliari, he was ap- 

inted, in September 1802, am- 
sonrnd from the King of Sardinia 
to the court of St. Petersburg. A 
Catholic of the strictest kind, he 
must have considered it something 
more than a mere form that he was 
presented to the Pope at Rome be- 
fore leaving Italy. Passing through 
Germany, he arrived at St. Peters- 
burg on the 13th of May, 1803. 
Here he remained fourteen years ; 
and though his official occupations 
do not seem to have been either nu- 
merous or difficult, there is testimony 
that they were well and wisely ful- 
filled; and that whatever influence he 
had with the emperor he generally 
employed to forward the interests of 
those who were struggling, and had 
nothing but their merits to recom- 
mend them. At the Russian capital 
some of his best works were written. 
In 1817 he was recalled. Imme- 
diately on his coming to Turin, the 
King of Sardinia conferred on him 
some of the highest dignities and 


titles in his gift, at the same time 
acknowledging and lauding his de- 
votedness and ability. But, from 
excessive industry, much anxiety, 
frequent sorrows and many sufferings 
of all kinds, his health was already 
failing. Knowing that his infirmi- 
ties were such as neither time nor 
medicine could cure, he sought from 
religion those consolations which 
earth could not give. He died from 
an attack of apoplexy the 26th of 
February, 1821, aged sixty-eight 
years. 

The materials for Joseph de Mais- 
tre’s life are scanty. The particulars 
we have communicated are mainly 
derived from one source, and that a 
suspicious one,—from a work deeply 
tinged with the Absolutist bigotry of 
the French Restoration. But as De 
Maistre’s writings confirm the im- 
pression which his admiring bio- 
grapher desires to convey, we believe 
that the picture we have given of him 
will remain substantially correct. 

The books that have acquired for 
De Maistre an European reputation 
are his treatise Du Pape, which was 
given to the world a year or two 
before the author's death, and his 
Sovirées de Saint Pétersbourg, which 
appeared shortly after that event. 
His work on Bacon, published for 
the first time in 1836, though in- 
teresting to the student of philoso- 
phy, is never likely to acquire so 
much popularity and influence as 
those just mentioned. 

The treatise Du Pape is more ela- 
borately and logically written than 
the Sotrées de Saint Pétersbourg, but 
it displays less genius. As, however, 
its leading topics are more closely 
connected with great contemporary 
movements, political and religious, 
we shall make it the text of what we 
have further to say regarding De 
Maistre. It is an acute and able 
defence of Papal infallibility, though 
it has more of theological value than 
of literary attraction. It is divided 
into four parts. The first treats of 
the Pope in his relation to the 
Catholic Church ; the second, of the 
Pope in his relation to a 
sovereignties ; the third, of the Pope 
in his relation to the civilisation and 
the happiness of nations ; the fourth, 
of the Pope in his relation to the 
Churches called ‘ Schismatic.’ 

There is much in each of those 
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parts which can be interesting only 
to the Romish theologian or devotee. 
But if we wish to penetrate with a 
and enlarged spirit into the phi- 
osophy of Romanism, we cannot 
have a better guide than De Maistre’s 
book. 

A very ingenious chapter in the 
first part is that on the use of the 
Latin language in the services of the 
Romish Church, ‘This peculiarity 
has been frequently and fiercely de- 
cried. De Maistre has great show 
of reason when he endeavours to 
establish that a Catholic, or Univer- 
sal Church, should have a catholic, 
or universal language ; for a brother- 
hood of feeling, a sympathy of devo- 
tion, are thus promoted which could 
not otherwise exist. In whatever re- 
gion of the globe the Roman Catholic 
may be, if he findsa Catholic temple to 
worship in, he not only beholds the 
same ritual with which he had from 
childhood been familiar, but he thrills 
to the tones of that same grand Latin 
tongue which speaks so potently to 
his earliest religious impressions. 
Three things strongly set forth the 
claims of the Latin to be the uni- 
versal language of the Church : first, 
its dignity ; secondly, its spirituality ; 
thirdly, it is the language of modern 
civilisation. As to its dignity, we 
have only to consider that it is the 
language of the people who con- 
quered the world, and that it has all 
the force and the nobleness by which 
they were distinguished. They were 
the most majestic of nations; theirs 
is the only ancient language that 
contains the word majesty, the Greek 
having nothing that exactly cor- 
responds to it; and the Latin lan- 
guage is majestic as were the Romans 
themselves. What more befitting 
the dignity of religion than a lan- 
guage so majestic! But the Latin is 
as spiritual as it is majestic. Blended 
with the gross idioms of the bar- 
barians, our forefathers, it has re- 
fined and softened those idioms, and 
given them that spiritual element 
which is their most beautiful charac- 
teristic. Now religion being emi- 
nently spiritual, it finds adequate 
utterance in the most spiritual of 
languages. What vehicle, also, since 
the origin of modern history, have 
the great civilising influences em- 
ployed? Medals, coins, tombs, laws, 
canons, primitive annals, all monu- 
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ments whatever, speak Latin. A 
still more energetic agency of civilis- 
ation Latin became when adopted as 
the language-of science,—when Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, Descartes, Newton, 
and many others, employed it to 
immortalise their thoughts and their 
systems. During the period, more- 
over, when our present European 
communities were shaping themselves 
into organic existence, Latin was the 
language of literature ; and no pub- 
licist, historian, theologian, anti- 
quary, wrote in any other. When 
Protestants object to the use of the 
Latin language in the services of the 
Catholic Church, they forget that 
what they consider the most impor- 
tant part of public worship, the ser- 
mon, is in the vulgar tongue, alike 
when delivered in a Catholic as in a 
Protestant temple. As the Catholic, 
likewise, considers the performance 
of mass as the essential portion of 
worship, and the rest as accessory, 
and as mass is generally performed in 
a very low voice, what matters it 
whether the words are pronounced in 
French, German, or Hebrew? And 
are not Protestants unjust in calling 
Latin, when employed in worship, 
an unknown tongue? The propor- 
tion of Catholics acquainted with 
Latin is very considerable ; there is 
scarcely an instructed Catholic igno- 
rant of it. Nor ought it to be for- 
gotten that the prayers of the Church 
are all translated. There are books 
in abundance which explain every 
part of the service, so that the im- 
port of no movement, of no cere- 
mony, is lost, though every word 
uttered may not be exactly under- 
stood. What the intelligence does 
not clearly seize is exceedingly small 
in amount, and what escapes the in- 
telligence goes to deepen that re- 
verence, that mysterious awe, which 
are so indispensable to religion. 
Finally, as a Universal Church re- 
quires a universal language, so an 
Immutable Church requires an im- 
mutable language ; that it may avoid 
change in every thing, it must be 
raised far above the caprices and the 
corruptions to which modern lan- 
guages are exposed. 
Such—sometimes in our own words, 
sometimes in his—is De Maistre’s de- 
fence of Latin, as the language of 
the Catholic Church’s public services. 
How far it is a sound and satisfac- 
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tory defence we leave our readers to 
judge. 

There are few points more success- 
fully established in De Maistre’s 
book, whether we admit the conse- 
quence which he draws therefrom or 
not, than that all Government, by 
whatever name called, is absolute, 
and assumes to be infallible. When 
it makes a law it assumes to be in- 
fallible, and it is absolute in the au- 
thority with which it enforces the 
law when made. The moment a 
Government ceases to be absolute 
and infallible there is no longer go- 
vernment, there is anarchy. The 
ignorance of this truth explains the 
failure of all attempts hitherto made 
in England at a political philosophy. 
The claims of sovereignty are equally 
exclusive and unconditional wherever 
we admit the source of the sove- 
reignty to be placed. But our poli- 
tical writers have always proceeded 
on the hypothesis that the claims of 
sovereignty diminish in proportion 
as popular power augments. Hence 
we have in this country a jealousy 
of the sovereign power as opposed to 
the popular, which greatly tends to 
weaken, hamper, and distract the 
Government, and to prevent it from 
entering on any plan, or carrying 
any measure, characterised by sys- 
tematic energy and grandeur. A 
Government cannot be too strong. 
If directed by lofty principles, a Go- 
vernment, by being strong, the more 
promptly, effectually, and compre- 
hensively, accomplishes its purposes. 
If despotic, a Government by being 
strong the sooner exhausts itself. 
The only true tyrannies are weak 
despotisms ; while well-intentioned 
but feeble Governments often seem 
despotic from their very feebleness, 
any vigour they may occasionally 
display being, from its uncommon- 
ness, viewed as something akin to 
crime. The want of a strong Go- 
vernment is the more felt in England, 
from so many things being under 
the control of local institutions and 
corporate bodies, which in other 
countries are under the direct ad- 
ministration of the State. There is 
no outcry, therefore, more insane 
than that which has been raised 
against centralisation. ‘The English 
Government cannot resume the ab- 
solute and infallible sovereignty 
which Reform-bills, Free-trade mea- 
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sures, and kindred things, have been 
snatching from its grasp, but through 
means of centralisation. There can 
neither be law nor liberty unless 
centralisation increases just in the 
degree that popular power increases. 
The dislike to centralisation, how- 
ever, is not a popular feeling. The 
people instinctively recognise the ab- 
solute and the infallible in Govern- 
ment as the surest guarantee of their 
own freedom and progress. ‘The life 
of the people in Government, as in 
all things, is faith. Unless, then, 
roused against centralisation by the 
clamour of demagogues, the people 
are favourable to centralisation, as 
to that which is to give vitality to 
their political faith. It is quite na- 
tural for those to dread centralisation 
whose local influence and notoriety 
it destroys. Sects and the leaders of 
sects will be found its worst enemies, 
for the more centralisation extends 
the more sectarian energy and em- 
pire diminish. ‘They know that their 
own small but very arrogant infal- 
libilities are doomed from the mo- 
ment that a grand and sovereign 
infallibility arises, representing the 
intelligence and concentrating the 
force of the nation. 

Wherein De Maistre signally fails 
in reference to infallibility is in at- 
tempting to shew that Government 
is precisely the same fact in religion 
as in politics. A religious commu- 
nity cannot exist any more than a 
political without a Government; but 
community is not indispensable to 
religion, whereas without it there 
can neither be political existence nor 
political action. ‘The relations of a 
political community are perpetual 
and universal ; all those living under 
a State are subject to the laws of 
the State, and continually subject. 
But a large portion of the inhabitants 
of a country may belong to no reli- 
gious community ; in that portion is 
often included those who have the 
deepest religious yearnings but no 
definite religious faith. Even the 
members of a religious community 
feel the power of the religious senti- 
ment most in moments of seclusion, 
when the human sanctions of divine 
commands are altogether forgotten ; 
they also who are the most obedient 
slaves to the rules ofa religious com- 
munity are slaves only during the 
time that the rules are present to 
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their thoughts, which, with the ex- 
ception of monastic cases, must em- 
brace but a very small part of their 
life. Of course Government is as 
absolute and infallible in religion as 
in politics, since all government what- 
ever is absolute and infallible. This 
does not hinder, however, an essen- 
tial distinction between political and 
religious infallibility, which is of the 
utmost importance, and the clear un- 
derstanding of which will help us 
nearer to the philosophy of the subject. 
Political infallibility has the force of 
such to every citizen, whether he 
believe in the infallibility or not; 
religious infallibility is such only to 
those who do believe in it. He who 
resists a political infallibility resists 
at his own peril, and is treated as a 
rebel ; he who questions a religious 
infallibility which he has formerly 
admitted is simply an unbeliever, 
and either quietly quits the religious 
community of ih he has hither- 
to been a member, or is put out 
of community—is excommunicated. 
While, then, all political infallibility 
presents the same claims and rests on 
the same basis, no kind of religious 
infallibility can be superior, either in 
its claims or its basis, to any other. 
The political infallibility appertain- 
ing to the President of the United 
States is not inferior to that of Ni- 
cholas the Czar; and the infallibility 
of the Pope differs not in one single 
point from that arrogated by the 
spiritual head of the smallest con- 
gregation of the smallest sect in 
England. For all religious commu- 
nities, whatever they may profess to 
the contrary, assume infailibility. 
That which constitutes their organic 
existence as a community they expect 
to have the force of law to all the 
members of the community. We do 
not say that in religion freedom is the 
highest thing; but whatever the value 
of freedom, it is possible only apart 
from religious communities. Hence 
those sects which have given an osten- 
tatious prominence to religious free- 
dom have been weak as communities, 
while practically violating that free- 
dom as flagrantly as their neigh- 
bours. Political freedom cannot be 
obtained on the same terms as reli- 
gious freedom. ‘I'o acquire the lat- 
ter we have merely to withdraw from 
a particular religious community. 
But we cannot withdraw from a po- 
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litical community. If we leave one 
that we dislike it can only be by 
passing into another. So that poli- 
tical freedom, as the possession and 
privilege of individuals, is impossible. 
There never has been, there never 
will be, an individual politically free. 
The more the political freedom of a 
nation grows, the more is each man 
brought under the control of all. 
Robinson Crusoe on his island had 
freedom, if you will; but he had no 
political freedom, since he had no 
political relations. Social freedom, 
on the other hand, belongs to indi- 
viduals, and to them only ; and poli- 
tical freedom is worthless except in 
the degree that it enables individuals 
to procure and to exert social free~ 
dom. There are social infallibilities, 
as there are political and religious ; 
but they have not their foundation 
in communities, but in castes, and a 
caste cannot have an infallible head 
like acommunity. It cannot, there- 
fore, have any other infallibility than 
that which arises from custom. For 
this very reason, however, such an 
infallibility often possesses a deeper 
and more lasting influence than those 
which wield agencies more systematic 
and commanding. A political infal- 
libility has the force of law, a reli- 
gious infallibility has the solemnity of 
faith ; but while law and faith deca 
and perish, custom is immortal. 
Castes, consequently, seldom fall but 
from their own blunder, the greatest 
blunder which human folly can com- 
mit,—that of attempting to give their 
privileges a legal sanction stronger 
than custom. On the contrary, it is 
only when a political infallibility and 
a religious infallibility become cus- 
toms that their true power begins. 
In speaking of the relation of the 
Popes to Italian liberty, De Maistre 
makes a remark which is worth 
examining whether we adopt it or 
not; namely, that no nation can 
govern well another subject nation. 
This remark cannot be uncondi- 
tionally received. It contains, how- 
ever, a certain amount of truth. No 
nation can govern another subject 
nation well if the latter remain 
simply a subject nation. In this 
case there will be an everlasting 
warfare between the wrath of the 
oppressor and the fury of the op- 
pressed. But when, from the be- 
ginning of the connexion, there are 
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powerful reciprocal influences con- 
ducting to unity between the two 
nations, the subject nation cannot 
long be liable to any other mis- 
government than that from which 
the nation which is its ruler suffers. 
Where there are great points of 
difference, but nothing essentially 
antagonistic between the characters 
of two nations, those very points of 
difference may conduct to Leneeer 
between the one that commands and 
the one that obeys. Thus there 
are considerable points of difference 
between the characters of the Welsh 
and the English, but as_ there 
is no essential antagonism, the di- 
versities, by exciting a mutual in- 
terest, hasten rather than retard the 

radual blending of the two peoples 
into one national unity. Here the pro- 
cess of amalgamation should be mainly 
left to the operation of social circum- 
stances. These will work far more 
effectually for the object sought than 
a complicated political machinery. 
Where, however, the points of dif- 
ference between two nations involve 
essential antagonism, there will be 
oppression on the one hand, and the 
spirit of revolt on the other, till the 
nationality of the subject people is 
utterly effaced; and the sooner this 
is done the better for both nations. 
When the character of a nation is 
essentially opposed to that of its 
conqueror, it requires to be twice 
conquered, and the second conquest 
is the more difficult of the two. 
Vanquished in battle, it has still to 
be vanquished by political sagacity. 
Its nationality has to be killed ; it 
is only by that means that it can 
escape the merciless tyranny of ages. 
To kill its nationality, its language 
must be killed; for it is through its 
language that its national prejudices, 
antipathies, and passions live. To 
destroy its language, large organised 
colonies should be placed at every 
central position of the subject coun- 
try; and from those centres, not 
merely would the new language 
spread, but all the ideas of which 
that language was the representative 
and the vehicle. When this plan is 
not adopted, the old language, slowly 
dying out, has time to convey the 
national traditions into the new lan- 
guage ; thus perpetuating the en- 
mities that keep the two nations 
asunder. This is the source of all 
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that is so deplorable in the fate of 
Ireland. The Irish language has 
been permitted by English folly to 
die the lingering death of seven or 
eight centuries. The only remedy for 
this evil is one to which British states- 
men will sooner or later be driven; 
namely, to plant English colonies 
over the length and breadth of Ire- 
land. Whenever a nationality fero- 
ciously and pertinaciously refuses 
amalgamation with a ruling people, 
it is simply a barbarity which must 
as soon as possible be crushed. A 
great deal of cant might be breathed 
against the cruelty of all this; we 
proclaim it, on the contrary, as an 
act of signal mercy. It is no more 
cruel than it was for the Romans to 
civilise the world after they had con- 
quered it. Preposterous is the notion 
that a people has any peculiar claim 
to the country which they inhabit, 
apart from the aptitude they may 
display for developing its resources, 
and for keeping it in harmony with 
the great civilising influences that 
are abroad among mankind. It be- 
longs still more to the conqueror 
than to the conquered if the conqueror 
brings with him agencies of progress, 
enlightenment, and order, that had 
never visited the country before. 
And no measure, however harsh its 
aspect, is in reality severe which 
creates for those agencies a wide and 
open field. 

In no part of the work Du Pape 
does De Maistre appear to less ad- 
vantage than in some chapters of the 
last book, which are intended to de- 
preciate the Greeks, their genius and 
their character. The attempt is as 
unsuccessful as the motive that 
prompted it is ignoble. It seems 
from De Maistre’s language, that 
the Greek Church is a greater thorn 
in the side of Romanism than the 
strictly Protestant Churches. From 
his long residence in Russia, De 
Maistre had ample opportunities of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted 
both with the theological signifi- 
cance and the social relations of the 
Greek Church in that vast empire. 
He gives no very flattering picture 
of either. However we may ques- 
tion his opinions, we have no reason 
to doubt his testimony on this or on 
any other matter. But as the chief 
element in his nature was passionate 
faith, so his main literary power 
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was passionate logic. Yet passion 
cannot help now and then becoming 
fury ; and the best logician is most 
tempted now and then to sink into 
the sophist. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that De Maistre’s passion- 
ate logic sometimes degenerates into 
sophistical fury; and when it does 
so, we must not accuse him either of 
spite or of trickiness. Strong pre- 
judice there is, and the strong ex- 
pression of it. But the worst we 
can say of him is, that, faithless to 
his usual chivalry, he trips up the 
heels of his opponents when it would 
be more honourable for him to smite 
them with the sword. He is, how- 
ever, too brave, too proud, too gene- 
rous, to strike them when they are 
down. His injustice to others is 
always a more fatal injustice to him- 
self. He is never weak but when 
unjust : and his attack on the Greek 
Church is an example. The ardour 
of his antipathy prevents him from 
seeing one of the most important 
and inclusive principles; namely, 
that an institution is influenced just 
in proportion as it influences. The 
Russian section of the Greek Church 
could tell on the mass of the Russian 
people, only in the degree that it 
stooped down to their habits and 
feelings. Even admitting, however, 
that the Greek Church in Russia 
and elsewhere is all which De Maistre 
represents it, how preposterous is the 
reasoning that would attempt to ex- 
hibit its defects as the natural con- 
sequence of the Greek character! A 
nation must be judged of by what it 
is when its faculties are in their 
fullest and richest bloom, and not 
by what it is in its days of degene- 
racy and decline—when, perhaps, it 
is pining under the thraldom of a 
foreign foe. The Greeks were truly 
Greek only when they had a free, 
self-developing, and independent ex- 
istence. As to what they afterwards 
became at Alexandria, at Constanti- 
nople, or in Syria, when mixed up 
with the miscellaneous rascality of 
mankind, and when enervated by the 
cup of Eastern luxury, it is unwor- 
thy alike of a scholar and a man to 
bring this forward as a proof of 
what they were in earlier, holier, 
and more heroic times. To some 
nations, as in a large measure to 
the English, freedom is simply the 
means and the condition of poli- 
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tical life. But to the Greeks it was 
much more. It was the element out 
of which sprang the harmony be- 
tween their patriotic feelings, their 
poetic aspirings, and their artistic 
manifestations. Their being, their 
bliss, was the enthusiasm for beauti- 
ful forms; when freedom departed 
the forms long remained beauti- 
ful as before, but their spontaneous- 
ness was gone for ever; and with 
the extinction of that spontaneous- 
ness, how much ofthe moral worth 
of the nation must also have died! 
Art is the sister of Duty when Art 
is free. When no longer free, it de- 
grades and debilitates as much as 
it would otherwise elevate and 
strengthen. The heaviest accusa- 
tion which De Maistre brings against 
the Greeks is, that they were desti- 
tute of invention, that in their sub- 
limest works in every department 
they did nothing but borrow and 
embellish. To this it may be re- 
plied, first of all, that whenever there 
is transcendant excellence in the em- 
bodiment of the beautiful, in the 
perfection of forms, the substantial 
and less obvious merits of a work are 
apt to be overlooked. The French, 
perhaps the most original, and un- 
doubtedly the acutest thinkers in the 
world, are frequently considered fri- 
volousand shallow in philosophy, sim- 
ply because they excel other nations 
in the difficult art of giving to phi- 
losophy literary interest ; while, on 
the other hand, the Germans, whose 
grand skill consists in making the 
obscure obscurer, are often thought 
to be prodigiously original solely be- 
cause they are so prodigiously clumsy 
and chaotic as writers. The Greeks 
would have been regarded as much 
more inventive, original, and pro- 
found, if they had not sported so 
divinely in the sunlight of eternal 
beauty. But we deny altogether that 
the Greeks were meagre in inven- 
tion. The grandest of all inventions 
was theirs—that of giving the Ideal 
a fitting incorporation in the Real. 
What truer homage can we pay to 
the Creator than to admit that He 
made the material world the exact 
copy of His own infinite and glori- 
ous conception? And what more 
godlike discovery than that which 
first enabled man so to master and 
mould matter as to render it as faith- 
ful a likeness of man’s loftiest im- 
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aginings as the universe is of God’s 
wise and loving, but mysterious 
thought,? But to whom does the 
merit of that discovery belong if not 
to the Greeks ? The Greeks, if they 
had invented nothing else, are un- 
questionably the inventors of the 
two great instruments of literary 
progress and scientific investigation ; 
namely, method and analysis. ‘That 
they gave these two gifts to our race 
is enough to make them dwell im- 
mortally in our most sacred grati- 
tude. If, also, we divide philosophy 
into four kinds, it will be found that 
the Greeks not only were inventors, 
but absolute creators in three out of 
the four. They created physical, 
metaphysical, and moral philosophy ; 
it was only their religious philosophy 
which they received from the Orien- 
tals. It is sufficient honour, alike to 
their genius and character, that they 
invented Stoicism, the noblest system 
of morality, resting mainly on an 
ethical (for Christian morality rests 
on a religious) basis, which has yet 
been given for the guidance of hu- 
manity. What discovery in our 
boastful, prating modern times, is 
comparable to this? And in bring- 
ing their religious philosophy from 
the East, the Greeks were not dis- 
playing the absence of the inventive 
faculty. The East was the birth- 
place of the human race; and the 
children of the East will always have 
upon their brow the lustre of that 
primal dawn. But do we praise them 
for this? Is it any merit of theirs 
to have in their memory those celes- 
tial traditions which lead us back to 
the time when the sons of men held 
converse with the gods? There is 
no wisdom in the East to which the 
people in the East can lay any claim 
whatever. They merely transmit 
what angels wrote upon the lips ra- 
ther than upon the hearts of earth’s 
first fathers. But it is not from 
either feeling or perceiving the va- 
lue of what they transmit that men 
pour into the bosom of their off- 
spring the same sage, luminous, and 
universal maxims which they have 
received from their parents, but from 
that fanatical conservatism which 
makes them cling to the habits, cus- 
toms, and costumes, that prevailed 
thousands of years ago. If, there- 
fore, we declare, that in religious 
philosophy the Greeks were not in- 
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ventive, we merely state their inca- 
pacity of invention in that wherein 
no nation as a nation has ever been 
or can be inventive. The first reli- 
gious sentiments and the moral max- 
ims founded on them were the abo- 
riginal heritage of mankind, and to 
that heritage every people on the 
earth has an equal claim; and what- 
ever invention is possible in the 
matter really belongs to the Greeks. 
They first built into a symmetrical 
idea that which had only been float- 
ing as a phantasy amid the haze of 
Oriental languor and indolence. All 
invention is an application of logic ; 
and with the Greeks logic began. 
Invention, therefore, was not possible 
before them, since before them logic 
had no organic action or existence. 
In modern times, as in ancient, the 
most logical nations are the most 
inventive nations. The Easterns have 
never invented, and will always be 
unable to invent, merely because 
their imagination is in excess when 
compared to their other faculties. 
The imagination is the least inven- 
tive of our powers, though to the 
superficial it seem the most so. 
What period of our life is least dis- 
tinguished by invention? Is it not 
our youth, when we revel in imagin- 
ation and despise every impulse but 
what comes from its wild and fiery 
dreams ? It is not till we overthrow 
this autocracy and feel the human 
—for it matters not whether we ever 
perceive the scholastic—force of a 
syllogism that we begin to in- 
vent. Ofcourse, any one who con- 
siders the admirable logic of the 
Greeks as a proof of defective im- 
agination, will be prepared to regard 
them as signally barren in inven- 
tion. We, on the other hand, con- 
clude, that they became inventive 
sooner than other nations, by sooner 
outgrowing the infantile imagination 
which, previously to their unrivalled 
apostleship of civilisation, had been 
the chief guide, and at the same time 
the chief delusion, of the world. We, 
then, employ that to establish the 
inventive energy of the Greeks 
which shallow declaimers, who have 
never been baptized in soul at the mi- 
raculous fountain of Grecian beauty, 
employ to establish the contrary. 
Besides, if the character and genius 
of the Greeks are to be tested by the 
amount of invention that they pos- 
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sessed, how will the Romans fall 
from the high place which De 
Maistre allots them if we apply that 
test to them! It is but fair to ad- 
mit that the Romans had virtues, 
and perhaps talents, which the Greeks 
had not; but if there is one thing 
more than another in which the Ro- 
mans were strikingly deficient, it 
was most certainly invention. They 
were a great people, and they did 
great things; it would be the very 
delirium of envy, the very quixotism 
of paradox, to deny it. In their bet- 
ter days, however, they had too 
much force to require invention; in 
their days of corruption they were 
too weak to invent. And, in truth, 
they would not have been the con- 
querors of the world if they had 
been inventive. Their invincible 
legions trampled down hosts the 
most swarming and stalwart, not by 
the weight of their valour, but by 
the directness of their energy. Now 
all invention is divergence from the 
beaten track—a divergence for which 
the Romans were alike too proud 
and too impetuous. We may be 
sure that it was not the Titans who 
invented spoons. The Romans were 
too original a people to have any 
morbid ambition for origination. 
The chief secret of Roman wisdom 
and of Roman strength was, that 
these never sought to analyse them- 
selves. Ours is a self-analytic age ; 
hence its sickly debility. It cannot 
become godlike as long as it con- 
tinues asking itself why it is not 
godlike. 

De Maistre assails the Greeks for 
their want of invention. But what 
an inferior writer would De Maistre 
appear if we were to estimate him 
solely by his inventive ability ? Take 
from him his trenchant style, his 
maguificent audacity of assertion, his 
rapid logic, brilliant and sharp as 
bayonet points suddenly bursting 
from a thicket into the sunshine, his 
sublime disdains, his eloquent bi- 
gotry, and how little would remain 
to justify the high position as an 
author which we have assigned him! 
The amount of what may be called 
invention in his works is marvel- 
lously small. What is the one grand 
distinctive idea—the idea unknown 
before—which he has presented as 


his contribution to the treasury of 


human thought ? 
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Besides, De Maistre, in denying so 
emphatically the claim of the Greeks 
to invention, surely forgets to whom 
that Catholic-Church which he so 
strenuously defends is indebted for 
the main principles of its theology. 
What wove all Christian doctrines 
into a system but the subtle Greek 
intellect ? To the exact extent, then, 
that De Maistre is the advocate of 
the Romish Church he is the cham- 
pion of Grecian genius, and especi- 
ally of Grecian invention. 

The charge of being disputatious, 
which De Maistre brings against the 
Greeks with as much emphasis as 
that which we have just disposed of, 
is still more easily met. That their 
debate on the solemn and eternal 
problems of existence often degene- 
rated into word-splitting, is a com- 
monplace which strikes not specially 
at them, but at human nature, whic 
has always been, and will evermore 
be, somewhat of a quibbler. Yeta 
dispute about terms has originally 
been in every case a dispute about 
things; and if the Greeks disputed 
about things, it was because they 
were the first whose soul was over- 
shadowed and awed by the deep 
mystery of the universe. To accuse 
the Greeks of a disputatious spirit, 
is simply stating that they were the 
first philosophers. In man’s earliest 
stage of developement he accepts 
Nature and enjoys it. In this dewy 
and roseate time the natural is alike 
the holy, the just, and the wise. 
Then he rises to the instinct, but not 
to the sentiment, far less to the idea, 
of religion. He next advances to 
the convictions, though still far from 
the clear distinctions, of morality. 
With the birth of morality in the 
human heart religion passes from 
an instinct into a sentiment. The 
last grand step is to philosophy. 
With this are coincident the transi- 
tion of religion into an idea, and the 
addition to morality of a purely in- 
tellectual principle, whose office is 
not to augment the anguish of re- 
morse, but to distinguish the right 
from the wrong. Now, if it be a 
misfortune for man that philosophy 
exists, it must be no less a misfortune 
that religion and morality exist, or 
that man ever left behind his simple 
and sunny condition of sensuous natu- 
ralism ; and thus the whole of divine 
Providence becomes a blunder, since 
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the last step in man’s developement 
springs from the same celestial ne- 
cessity as the first. But ifwe do not 
curse but bless this celestial neces- 
sity, then we owe the Greeks grati- 
tude for that disputatious spirit 
which created philosophy. It was 
because the Greeks fought as fierce 
battles with the tongue and with the 
pen as ever they did with the sword, 
that intellectual progress and free 
thought became the heritage of 
mankind. It was the conflict of the 
Greeks with despotism which first 
awoke that spirit of true liberty, 
which will combat with oppression 
till the oppressor’s trade become so 
difficult and. perilous that none will 
dare to try it. More than half the 
patriotism of every great modern 
nation is a Greek tradition. But 
while the hearts of men kindle at 
the name of Marathon, and while 
they willingly confess how much 
their inspirations as brave and gene- 
rous freemen come to them from 
Greece, they seem inclined to attri- 
bute to the Reformation, or to some 
similar influence, that boldness of 
research, that comprehensiveness of 
inquiry, which were the offspring of 
the quick and fertile Greek intellect 
long before any of those influences 
existed. In effect it is Greek logic, 
still more than anything else pecu- 
liarly Greek, which has proved the 
salvation of the world; and that 
logic is only another name for what 
De Maistre calls the disputatious 
spirit. What gives countenance to 
calumnies similar to those which De 
Maistre brings against the Greeks, 
is the notion that the Greeks were a 
frivolous people. If Nature is fri- 
volous, then they were frivolous, 
since they gave themselves up to be 
breathed upon by the divine breath 
of almighty Nature. But so far 
from thinking them frivolous, we 
believe them to have been the most 
earnest of nations. Art is as ear- 
nest as Life, Logic is as earnest as 
Feeling : who is not willing to admit 
so much cannot understand the cha- 
racter of the Greeks. The Greeks 
had, in an unrivalled degree, the 
earnestness of Logic and of Art, 
along with whatever enthusiasm 
they might derive from their pa- 
triotism, their religion, their poetry, 
and from a climate as serene as the 
sunlight of their own brains. That 
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the Greeks were the first dogmatists 
is not proving anything to the dis- 
favour of their disputatious spirit. 
It is simply saying that they were 
the first who had ideas. Dogmas 
are merely ideas hammered down 
into fitness for popular faith. We 
suspect, however, that De Maistre’s 
injustice to the Greeks did not 
proceed so much from his personal 
unfitness to judge them as from his 
Romish education. Popery, amid 
much that it owes to heathen Rome, 
has inherited the old Roman preju- 
dice against the Greeks—a prejudice 
extending to whatever Greek thing 
the Romans were incapable of imi- 
tating, or were too proud to imitate, 
In proportion as a Catholic is learned 
will this prejudice be deep and fierce, 
for it will then have all the tenacity 
of tradition along with that know- 
ledge of causes which, where it does 
not dissipate bigotry, enormously 
confirms it. Hence the inability of 
a Romanist, however great his 
genius or his erudition, to see into 
the significance of Grecian existence, 
or to feel all its freshness, radiance, 
vitality, and perfume. He is so im- 
bued with Latinism that the whole 
beautiful Hellenic manifestation 
seems an incongruity and an imper- 
tinence to his eyes. It was Pro- 
testantism that first opened the gate 
to the glory of Greece. Not that 
Protestantism and Greece have much 
incommon. But Protestantism was 
as much an insurrection against 
exclusive Latinism as against the 
claims of a particular Church. Not 
in intention, of course, but in result. 
It was little that the early Reformers 
thought of Greece, or of anything 
else but the work, chiefly of de- 
struction, which they had before 
them. The best of them were not 
remarkable as scholars, and were too 
fanatical and pertinacious in their 
hatred to Papal despotism to have 
time or temper for refined artistic 
aspirings. Protestantism, however, 
being negative and narrow in almost 
all besides, it had no outlet into true 
Catholicism but by throwing itself 
on Greece; and on this point Pro- 
testantism has been eminently faith- 
ful to its original character. It is 
only the Protestant mind which has 
shewn the disposition and the power 
thoroughly to appreciate Greece. 
England and Protestant Germany 
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are alone as yet in the liberal com- 
prehension and hearty recognition of 
whatever Greece had loveliest, no- 
blest, most perfect ; while they have 
shewn themselves just as incompetent 
to enter into the manifold import of 
ancient Rome. For any complete 
and living idea of what the Rome that 
conquered the world of old was, we 
must recur to the peculiarly Ro- 
manist countries. It is there we find 
the breathing image of the former 
empress of the earth. Protestantism 
and Popery are much more, then, 
than the exponents and the cham- 
pions of antagonist religious princi- 
ples; they are the representatives of 
orders of civilisation essentially dis- 
tinct, but both alike created, rather 
by the immortal energies that have 
been transmitted from ancient civi- 
lisation than by the progress of 
science, or by the pressure of modern 
wants. Rome, whatever its other 
features, was, above all, military. 
It is in Romanist countries alone of 
Christian countries that the military 
instincts are strong. Greece was 
more naval than military: it is 
Protestant countries alone that have 
attained to an enduring naval domi- 
nion. In the best days of Rome 
there was the love of liberty, but 
never that public opinion which is a 
surer guarantee of liberty than the 
most democratic institutions. Greece 
joined public opinion to the love of 
liberty. Hence Greece was always 
freer than it seemed, while Rome 
seemed freer than it was. It is only 
Protestant countries that join public 
opinion to the love of liberty. 
Hence they likewise are freer than 
they seem, while the Romanist coun- 
tries seem freer than they are. 
Among the chief languages of mo- 
dern Europe, those which prevail 
in Protestant countries are most 
susceptible of the compound forms 
for which Greek offered such emi- 
nent facilities. Is all this accident, 
or is it the result of that affinity 
which is one of the most beautiful 
and pervading, but one of the least 
studied, laws of the universe ? 

Some grand and solemn words 
conclude De Maistre’s work Du 
Pape. They may seem too rheto- 
rical to those who have not familiar- 
ised themselves with the men who 
made the French pulpit the most 
illustrious in the world; but they 
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are more than rhetoric to him who, 
with a prophet’s earnestness, is ever 
willing to welcome a brother pro- 
phet's utterances. They prove that 
De Maistre belonged to the great- 
hearted,—the only class, perhaps, to 
whom the reverence of our race is 
due. They shew, by their touches 
of tenderness no less than by their 
fervid appeals, that he viewed the 
diffusion of his faith, considered as 
the triumph of an opinion or the 
overthrow of rival systems, as a 
minor affair compared to the power 
which he believed that faith to 
possess to make men holy and 
happy. It is this yearning to save 
souls, it is this anguish of magna- 
nimous sympathy, which alone can 
give value to a book in these days of 
frivolity, impotence, and babbling 
publicity. Passionate in his faith, 
passionate in his logic, De Maistre 
conquers us less by these than by 
his passionate affection for man- 
kind ;—above all, for the erring, the 
ignorant, and the wretched. The 
author who would win believers at 
present—and a reader is nothing who 
is not a believer,—must write with 
the blood of his crucified breast. 
The great artistic influences have 
vanished. ‘Till they return it is vain 
to attempt a production of pure and 
elevated art in any department of 
literature. An artist, and especially 
a literary artist, can never be greater 
than contemporary art. The sub- 
limest arts depend on affinity: the 
sublimest duties depend on contrast. 
While, therefore, primordial artists 
appear only in an age of art, the 
primordial prophet appears only in 
an age which is utterly debased. 
The truest artist, in an age of art, 
must be he who incarnates best the 
age’s artistic tendencies: the truest 
prophet must always be he who 
stands in directest antagonism to the 
tendencies of the age. An age of 
art is an age when many artists 
occupy the foremost rank, but there 
can never be more than one true 
prophet in the world at once; that 
is, there can only be one man at any 
one time in Titanic conflict with the 
cardinal vice of the community : for 
the instinct by which he discerns 
that vice is as much a celestial gift 
as the energy through which he 
grapples with and overwhelms it. 
But besides its chief vice society has 
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always many lesser vices. These it 
is the province of the iconoclasts, 
who think themselves prophets, to 
assail. Far higher than these, but far 
below the prophet elect of God, is 
he whose prophetic faculty rather 
manifests itself in the utterance of 
deep convictions, and in the out- 

uring of an eloquent sorrow, than 
in fierce and crushing indignation at 
sin. To this order belongs De 
Maistre. And how much wiser in 
him to yield to the impulse, obe- 
dience to which gave him so com- 
manding a position in that order, 
than vainly to have aimed at an 
artistic perfection, altogether unat- 
tainable at a season when art was 
not, nor for long generations had 
the prospect of being, a supreme 
agency of human culture and pro- 
gress! It were well if our living 
writers could be as wise on this point 
as De Maistre. ‘To produce any- 
thing eminent for its artistic qualities, 
at a time when art is dead, is beyond 
their power, even if their genius 
were much more valiant, fertile, and 
comprehensive than it is. They can 
only do one of three things with 
effect,— accumulate materials for the 

eat literary artists who are in 
uture to arise ; lash, with unsparing 
criticism, the abortions with which 
the press is continually teeming ; 
or stand forth as the stalwart foes of 
some social anomaly or wrong. If 
they disdain the first office as 
drudgery, and shun the last as 
confounding them with a class whose 
coarseness is often in the degree of 
its sincerity, they will find in the 
second ample scope for abilities 
which they now waste in sentimental 


‘ Thou art like a Calm and Starry Summer's Night.’ [April, 


monstrosities. It is always more easy 
to enumerate the world’s wants than 
to satisfy them; but assuredly one 
of its most pressing wants at present 
is a bold and manly criticism. It is 
a mistake to suppose that criticism 
can ever be too severe. During the 
first thirty years of the present 
century, English criticism was of the 
true tomahawk kind. What did 
we behold? Writers who, if not 
the greatest, approached the great- 
est. Since then we have, instead of 
criticism, mawkish panegyrical pe- 
dantry. What OO + behold ? 
Writers who, if not the smallest, 
approach the smallest. Almost the 
only man, lately, who has achieved a 
wide and lasting reputation has been 
almost the only man whom criticism 
has vigorously attacked. Our poets, 
or those who wish to be considered 
such, may think that they cannot 
turn critics, or adopt any other 
literary vocation than their present 
one. Yet they also may learn a 
lesson from the subject before us. 
When art is dead, and criticism is 
dead, it does not follow that poetry 
must die also; for poetry is im- 
mortal. But it cannot at such a 
period be creative. It is only then 
capable of one form—the lyrical ; 
that kind of the lyrical, namely, 
which expresses in passionate lan- 
guage some social need, or pours forth 
in words of fire, its maledictions on 
social injustice. The poet of our 
day, who attempts anything different 
from, or more elaborate than this, is 
simply proving that he is too fasti- 
dious for his own age, which is equi- 
valent to saying that he is too feeble 
to live to after ages. 


*THOU ART LIKE A CALM AND STARRY SUMMER’S NIGHT.’ 


nou art like a calm and starry summer's night ; 
On thy sweet lips a tender mystery lies ; 
It trembles in the depths of those dark eyes,— 
I know it well, and reverence it aright. 
Thou art like a calm and starry summer's night ; 
Thine eye is weary of the glare of day ; 
And like a stranger timidly I stray 
*Mid varied forms too dazzling and too bright. 


Thou art like a calm and starry summer's night : 
Oh, wouldst thou in these arms the wanderer hold, 
The blossoms of this heart thou couldst unfold; 


They close by day, but open to the night. 


Kucuiss. 
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LETTER OF ADVICE FROM AN EXPERIENCED MATRON TO A 


YOUNG MARRIED LADY. 


ET other women say what they 
L will, I for my part will ever 
maintain that a wife should always 
keep before her mind the very words 


of the marriage ceremony; and 
among others, the promise she has 
made to ‘love, honour, and obey. 
This last word, I know, sounds ugly 
to many of my own sex; but that is 
entirely from a misapprehension. 
They suppose it to mean that a wife 
is to be a slaveto her husband. And, 
to be sure, if you lived in a country 
of savages, and were fool enough to 
marry one of them, you might, I 
admit, be considered as fairly bound 
by your own act to be his slave; 
because among savages a wife is so 
regarded. And so again, if you took 
an oath of allegiance to the autocrat 


of Russia, you would make yourself 


his slave, because such is the Russian 
constitution. 

But when we in this country 
swear allegiance to the king, we do 
not bind ourselves to take his pro- 
clamation for law, but only to obey 
him aceording to the constitution 
and custom of this country. And 
on the same principle you promise to 
obey your husband agreeably to the 
institutions and customs of a civilised 
country in the nineteenth century. 

The king, we know, is ‘in all 
causes and over all persons, within 
these his dominions, supreme ; that 
is, no Act of Parliament is valid till 
it has received the royal assent, and 
no minister of state, or judge, &c., 
can hold office except under the 
king's ‘sign manual ;’ but we know, 
also, that in practice the king never 
thinks of refusing the royal assent 
to any bill that has passed both 
Houses of Parliament, however dis- 
tasteful it may be to him. And 
whatever papers his ministers put 
before him, he must sign; else they 
would not remain in office. And he 
cannot really appoint any ministers 
he may fancy; because no man 
could continue in office who could 
not command a majority in parlia- 
ment. He may, perhaps, sometimes 


wish his ‘servants, the ministers, 
at the bottom of the sea, and his 


‘faithful Commons’ along with them ; 
but still he must do what his mi- 
nisters bid him, and they must do 
whatever parliament insists on. The 
‘ royal supremacy’ consists, as all the 
world knows, in this: that he is re- 
quired not only to let ministers and 
parliament do what they please, but 
also to issue his ‘royal commands’ 
to that effect. They must act ac- 
cording to their own will, and he 
must declare it to be Ais will also, 
and must back it by his authority, 
even though his own private ineli- 
nation should be quite another way. 

Such, as we all know, is our 
glorious constitution. And some- 
what like it is the constitution of the 
matriage-state. That is, the hus- 
band is to be in all things supreme, 
you being virtually the ruler in the 
wife's proper department, but taking 
care, as far as possible, that your 
husband's sanction, and indeed com- 
mand, should support whatever you 
do. You are, in your own proper 
sphere, his representative, just as a 
judge represents the king; and you 
are to shew your loyal obedience to 
him by doing your utmost to enforce 
compliance with all that he, in your 
person, shall decree and direct, and 
to bring him to give his sanction, as 
he is in duty bound to do, to all 
your decisions in your own de- 
partment. 

And what is the wife’s proper de- 
partment? Evidently her household. 
Domestic management, almost all 
would say, belongs to the woman ; as 
the trade or profession, or public 
business, belongs to the man. By 
domestic concerns I do not mean 
merely the office of a housekeeper, 
but all that relates to home: the 
servants, the children, social inter- 
course with friends and neighbours ; 
all this, as well as the house and 
furniture, and the management of 
expenditure, belongs to the wife. 

In the humbler walks of life all 
people understand this. A carpen- 
ter, for instance, or a bricklayer, is 
reckoned a good husband if he keeps 
to his chisel or his trowel, works 
hard all the week, and regularly 
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brings home his earnings to his wife. 
And it is her business to see that he 
and the children are fed, and clothed, 
and lodged as they should be. If he 
spends part of his earnings at the 

ehouse, the poor wife may be forced 
to submit ; but she is not bound in 
duty. On the contrary, if she can 
scold him or scratch him away from 
the alehouse, she is bound, in obe- 
dience to him, to do so; because she 
represents him in her own proper 
department, and is acting by his 
authority—that is, by the authority 
of his right reason in opposition to 
his folly. And if he should stop 
part of his wages to buy a pair of 
shoes, without first consulting with 
her whether he wants them more 
than she does a new cap, she is to 
put a stop to this irregular proceed- 
ingif she can. He is rebelling against 
his own lawful authority, which is, 
in these matters, vested in her. 

Now it is just the same in all 
situations in life. Let the physician 
attend to his patients, and the lawyer 
to his clients, and the squire receive 
his rents, &c.; and let each of these 
confine himself to these his pro- 
fessional duties, and let his wife 
manage the expenditure of his in- 
come in all particulars. What can 
be plainer than the words, ‘ with 
all my wordly goods I thee endow ?” 
Having-once made over all that he 
has, or ever shall have, to the wife, 
it is most unfair that he should seek 
to recall any part of it. And the 
wife, though she may sometimes be 
unjustly resisted, is bound to obey 
her husband in this most solemn and 
deliberate decision of his, to the 
utmost of her power ; and, as far as 
possible, to control the whole ex- 
penditure of her husband's income. 

There are exceptions to every 
general rule. I have known men 
who had a great turn for ordering 
dinner, and ladies who had an aver- 
sion to it. And I have known a 
woman who could manage a farm, 
or decide a law-question, better than 
her husband, and whose husband 
was willing so to employ her. But 
these cases are like that of the 
Amazons, where the women went to 
war and the men sat at home and 
a. As a general rule, we know 
that men have, by nature, a supe- 
riority in strength, which enables 
them to go through labours and 


Letter of Advice from an Experienced Matron 
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dangers, mental as well as bodily, 
from which females should be 
exempt; and that by education they 
are qualified for exercising the seve- 
ral trades or professions by which 
they are to maintain their families. 
On the other hand, women are en- 
dowed (besides all the graces and 
amiabilities of the sex) with a great 
superiority of quickness, tact, and 
delicate discernment, in all the every- 
day affairs of life. In all these, 
therefore, the husband ought to be 
completely guided by his wife. And 
this shews the wisdom of our an- 
cestors in making the husband ‘endow 
with all his worldly goods’ the wife 
he has chosen. The wife is de- 
pendent on the husband, and clings 
to him for support, just as a hop- 
plant climbs on its pole, and a sweet- 
pea on the sticks put to support it, 
and as the vine in Italy was, ac- 
cording to the language of the poets, 
‘married to the elm.’ But if you 
could conceive a hop-pole, or a pea- 
stick, or an elm, imagining that those 
plants were put there on purpose 
for its adornment, you would tell 
them that this was quite a mistake— 
that the climbers are cultivated for 
their flowers or fruit, and that the 
stakes or trees are placed there 
merely for their sake, and must not 
claim any superior dignity or worth 
over the plants they support. Now 
just such is the office of the husband. 
And this state of things is what 
people approach to more and more 
in proportion as they advance in 
civilisation. Among mere savages 
the wife is made to yield to brute 
force, and is a meredrudge. In bar- 
barian countries women are shut up; 
in more civilised they are left free, 
and have more control. And in 
dear England, the glory of all 
nations, they have a higher place, 
proverbially, than anywhere else. 

It is your business to keep up the 
honour of your sex, by keeping your 
husband’s baser part (what he is 
sometimes disposed to call ‘ himself’) 
in due subjection to his better part, 
his wife. 

How far you will be able to suc- 
ceed in this, must depend partly on 
the disposition—the tameableness—of 
the person to whom you are united. 
But you are bound, in dutiful obe- 
dience to your husband—that is, to 
the marriage constitution —to the 
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compound being called man - and - 
wife, of which : is the ostensible, 
and you the virtual guide,—to come 
as near to this state of things as you 
are able. I know what a distressing 
duty I am imposing on a being such 
as woman — naturally submissive, 
meek, complying. Nothing but a 
strong sense of duty can induce you 
to do such violence to your nature 
as to accept, and even assume, the 
office of guiding and controlling such 
a (comparatively) coarse animal as a 
man ; but your duty to him requires 
it. And even when he is disposed 
to resist the control which he ought 
to submit to, you must stoop to all 
means of inducing him to comply, 
partially, if not entirely. 

But even men themselves may 
supply you with examples to rouse 
your emulation, and induce you to 
make some sacrifice to duty. Do 
you not see men (selfish as we know 
man is compared to woman) consent- 
ing to be ministers of state? They 
undertake the laborious task of pro- 
viding for the good government of 
the country; they bear being re- 


proached, instead of thanked for it ; 


it takes them sometimes several 
hours, or days, of alternate coaxing 
and threatening to induce the king 
to issue his ‘royal commands’ to 
them to do what they judge best, 
and which he utterly dislikes; and 
they make long speeches in parlia- 
ment, and use every kind of ma- 
neuvre to get a bill passed for their 
country’s good ; and all because they 
know that the country could not be 
well governed without them. 

All this should inspire you with 
emulation. You should consider 
that no exertion is too great to en- 
able you to make your superior 
judgment available in the service of 
your husband, even though he should 
be so stupid as not to perceive the 
benefit. For, after all, you will, 
perhaps, not be able to succeed com- 
pletely. Some husbands are given 
to insist on interfering in the expen- 
diture of income, the management of 
children and of servants, and other 
domestic concerns. But you must 
do the best you can, always remem- 
bering that every shilling your hus- 
band spends without your leave is 
downright robbery, though you may 
be obliged to submit to it; and that 
whatever household control he as- 
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sumes is an act of usurpation,—the 
worst kind of usurpation, just as 
many account suicide the worst kind 
of murder,—for it is rebellion against 
himself, you being in your own de- 
partment his representative, and in- 
vested with all his authority. 

Husbands must be managed ac- 
cording to their dispositions. There 
is no one kind of treatment that will 
suit all alike. You must try the 
mode you think most likely to suit 

our own husband’s character, and 
if that does not succeed, try another. 
But it is much better if you can hit 
on the right system at once, than to 
have to make a change. In par- 
ticular, the imperious mode — the 
straightforward, determined assump- 
tion of authority,—which succeeds 
very well with some meek-spirited 
men, and is the only plan with some 
cowardly ones, is a very dangerous 
course if it does fail. A man whom 
his wife has attempted to bully, and 
without success, is apt to become 
totally unmanageable by all methods 
afterwards. And the same may be 
said of scolding. It succeeds ad- 
mirably with some men ; but when it 
does not succeed, it weakens a wife’s 
influence. 

Generally speaking, therefore, I 
should recommend gentle means ¢o 
begin with ; and harsher modes to be 
resorted to afterwards if the former 
fail. Many men are governed by 
their affections. For though a man 
is a very unfeeling, hard- hearted 
animal, compared with one of us, 
still there are many of them that 
have affection enough to be ruled 
through the means of that. And 
though they are generally too un- 
feeling to shed tears themselves, ex- 
cept on very rare occasions, it is well 
worth trying whether a man may 
not be softened by his wife’s tears 
when he is disposed to be refractory. 
But take care not to wear it out. 
To be always crying on very slight 
occasions, may so accustom a man to 
the sight that his heart will become 
(as Dickens expresses it) quite water- 
proof. 

Perseverance, again, will succeed 
with some men when nothing else 
will. I have known men, who could 
stand coaxing, and scolding, and 
weeping, fairly wearied out by in- 
cessant importunity, just as many 
people are bothered into giving to 
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a beggar. I would have you try 
the other ways first; but, if every 
thing else fails, it is worth trying 
whether a man may not be wearied 
out, so as to give way merely for the 
sake of hearing no more about it. 

But in all cases I strongly recom- 
mend you never openly to claim 
power, nor to boast of governing 
your husband, either to him or to 
any one else. You may sometimes, 
like the dog in the fable, miss the 
substance by catching at the shadow. 
And, at any rate, it has a bad ap- 
pearance in most people's eyes. 

Your glory should be, not only to 
take care that your husband should 
do what he ought, but that he should 
be compelled to confess that it is 
his own choice. It is glorious to re- 
present yourself as submitting with 
angelic meekness to the imperious 
sway of your lord, when in reality 
you have prevailed on him to give 
way, and to be guided by your better 
judgment to do just what you think 
best. When you have prevailed on 
him to buy you a smart dress, which 
in heart he grudges, or to set up his 
carriage, or to change his residence, 
or to cut an old acquaintance, or to 
change his name, or to frequent par- 
ties which he detests, &c., you should 
whisper to all your friends, as a great 
secret, that Mr. would have it 
so, and that, though you said all you 
could to persuade him to the con- 
trary, finding him bent upon it, you 
felt it your duty to comply. And if 
ever he should protest against your 
saying this, do not scruple to contra- 
dict him most vehemently, and to 
insist on it that you merely yielded 
to his wishes; which, after all, is, as 
I have already explained, quite true, 
since in these matters your will is to 
be considered as his. 

I may as well mention, by the 
way, that letters either to or from 
you, are perfectly sacred from a hus- 
band’s eye. And if ever, under any 
circumstances, or for whatever rea- 
son, he has opened a letter to you, 
though he might know it to be a 
tradesman’s bill that he was to pay, 
let him have no peace day or night 
for some time. But, on the other 
hand, you have a perfect right to see 
all his letters, because there is always 
a likelihood that they may relate to 
domestic matters, which are your pro- 
vince. I know there are husbands 
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so unreasonable that they absolutely 
will not allow this, and then you 
must e’en yield to brute force. Nor 
would I say that it is worth while, if 
your husband is very resolute on this 
point, to risk a quarrel about it. 
Only remember what your rights 
are, and enforce them when you can. 

I would recommend you, how- 
ever, not to mention to others that 
you open his letters; but, on the 
contrary, flatly deny, both to them 
and to him, that you ever do so. If 
he should particularise to you some 
instance of it, you can find some rea- 
son why it was xecessary in that par- 
ticular instance, which is the only 
one that ever occurred. All the 
other instances you must remember 
to forget entirely. 

One point there is in which many 
husbands are particularly apt to en- 
croach,—the management and con- 
trol of the children. I have known 
a man act as if he really thought the 
children belonged to the father as 
much as to the mother. And yet 
what a mere nothing is the love, and 
care, and anxiety of a father, com- 
pared with that of a mother! And 
how incomparably inferior is a man’s 
judgment to a woman's in all that 
relates to the care and education of 
children! All this you must take 
due care to impress on your children, 
lest they should make the mistake of 
feeling a disproportionate—that is, 
an equal—degree of regard for their 
father. In order to impress this 
wholesome lesson the more fully both 
on them and him, you should take 
care to let most of the indulgences 
and gratifications appear to proceed 
from you, and the restraints, and pri- 
vations, and punishments from him. 
‘Papa won't allow this,’ and ‘ Papa 
insists on so and so,’ even when it is 
your own will that they are required 
to comply with. And if ever he is 
disposed to censure or complain of 
any of the children, or to deny or 
forbid them anything, do you make 
your appearance as intercessor in the 
child’s presence, so as to present an 
agreeable contrast to him. Should 
he venture te remonstrate against 
this, or, indeed, to remonstrate on any 
point in the presence of the children, 
you should complain bitterly of the 
cruelty of finding fault with you 
before your own children. And take 
care to do this before them ; that is, 
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to do what would be the very thing 
you are censuring, if the children 
were to be considered as his no less 
than yours. Nothing will more 
effectually impress on their minds 
that it is not so, and that the child- 
ren are the rightful property of the 
mother. 

With servants I don’t think it 
advisable to go quite so far; only let 
them all understand that it is to you 
they must look for directions as to 
all they are to do. And as for his 
dismissing, or engaging, or retaining 
any, without your permission, that is 
to be regarded asa flagrant encroach- 
ment on your rights, which must be 
resisted to the uttermost. 

As to friends, if there are any of 
your husband's whom you dislike, 
either because you suspect he is dis- 
posed to treat them with confidence 
(which ought to be yours exclu- 
sively), and to consult with them, 
and give them a place in his heart; 
or because they have committed the 
unpardonable offence (to you) of 
doing him some important service, 
or because their company bores you, 
or because their wives are disagree- 
able, or for any other reason, it is 
your duty to alienate him from them 
to the best of your power. 

It is well known that there can be 
no real love without jealousy. And, 
therefore, when you made a vow to 
love your husband, you engaged to 
do your best that he should love no 
one else—woman or man—except 
such as, being your own friends, 
are, so far, a part of yourself. But 
jealousy, I need hardly say, is never 
to be acknowledged, but always stre- 
nuously denied. Your husband, on 
the other hand, is to be bitterly re- 
proached if he should ever dare to 
manifest the least jealousy of any 
friend of yours, female or male, 
whom you may find it convenient to 
consult with as to the best way of 
fulfilling your difficult task of ma- 
naging such a creature as a man, and 
to talk over domestic grievances. 

Various occasions will present them- 
selves for prejudicing him against 
those whom you wish to keep from 
too close an intimacy. One mode, 
which is particularly successful with 
some men, is, to twit him with being 
led, governed, kept in leading-strings, 
by any one whom he is disposed 
confidentially to consult with. You 
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may hint how much the world per- 
ceives and laments that a man of 
his good sense should be so much at 
another man’s disposal, instead of 
thinking and acting for himself. And 
it will not be difficult for you, if 
you exercise any tolerable ingenuity, 
to make this true. If you hint, asa 
tg secret, to each of your friends, 
10w deplorably your husband is 
misled by Mr. So-and-so, and what a 
pity it is that he does not assert his 
independence, you will soon find that 
the world will say what you repre- 
sent them as saying. 

And here you are to observe that 
you must always, in speaking to your 
husband, or to any one else, of his 
friends, take for granted (as it is 
well known such is generally the 
case with men) that his friendship is 
founded on a mere capricious fancy. 
His esteem for them, and the good 
qualities he attributes to them, are 
to be set to the account of his par- 
tiality. And he is partial to them 
because they are his friends. They 
became his friends, not on account of 
any real merit, but because he took 
a fancy to them. On this assump- 
tion you must always proceed. Any 
degree of kindness and hospitality, 
therefore, which you shew towards 
any of his friends whom you like, 
you are always to represent as a 
favour done to him—as an indulg- 
ence of a fancy of his. 

Then, as for the procedure you 
are to adopt towards those friends of 
his whom you don’t like, I need 
hardly point out to you how easily 
you may make your house unplea- 
sant to them. If you are scrupu- 
lously and stiffly civil, distant, cold, 
and unwilling to enter into conver- 
sation, and on the watch to intro- 
duce whatever topics are the most 
likely to annoy them, they will gra- 
dually draw off towards other houses 
in which they meet with a warmer 
welcome from the lady. 

What I have said respecting 
friends, applies, in a great degree, to 
all other sources of enjoyment which 
your husband may have that are at 
all independent of you. His gun or 
fishing-rod, his pencil, his horses or 
dogs, his books or his garden, &c. are 
all to be regarded by you as more 
or less rivals ; and you must take mea- 
sures to prevent his obtaining too 
much gratification from them. 
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You yourself are bound, as a good 
wife, to be yourself a never-failing 
source of gratification to him. And 
this must be done, not merely by 
cultivating those obvious arts of 
pleasing, in which hardly any woman 
needs be instructed who is earnestly 
bent on putting forth her attractions, 
but by tempering all these with that 
vomtin “ma which is indispensable for 
the fastidious taste of man, variety. 
The charms of variety are proverbial. 
To make a man happy by a constant 
unvarying display of amiable quali- 
ties, is as mistaken an attempt as to 
think of composing a piece of music 
without discords, or to prepare a 
feast consisting of every thing lus- 
cious, without salt, mustard, pepper, 
or vinegar. We enjoy fine weather 
ten times the more from our uncer- 
tainty when it will come, and how 
long it will last. In climates which 
have a constant blue sky and hot 
sun month after month, people get 
heartily weary of it. And, in re- 
spect of female society, the resort of 
men to polygamy in countrics where 
it is permitted, shews how strong 
is the passion of men for variety. 

This variety a good wife must 
furnish in her own person. It is the 
chief art for maintaining a strong 
hold on her husband's affections. To 
be constantly sullen and cold, or 
constantly peevish and complaining, 
or for ever overbearing and violent, 
is to be like a climate of incessant 
rain and fog, or of perpetual storm. 
To be always kind, and yielding, and 

ood-humoured, is as tiresome and 
insipid as a climate of perpetual calm 
and bright sunshine. And every one 
knows how ungratefully indifferent 
or unkind, husbands generally are to 
wives who treat them with this uni- 
form gentleness and kindness —this 
surfeit of amiability. 

A perfect wife resembles that fa- 
vourite liquor of the male sex, 
punch. Well-made punch is neither 
too strong nor too weak, too sweet 
nor too sour, but a judicious com- 
pound of all contradictions. Differ- 
ent palates, indeed, and constitutions, 
are suited by different proportions ; 
but some mixture there must be for 
every one. The spirit may be con- 
sidered as representing intellectual 
vigour, and knowledge of important 
subjects. A blue-stocking lady, there- 
fore, is a strong dram of brandy, 
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which most gentlefolks don’t like at 
all, or only a very little on rare uc- 
casions. The water corresponds to 
ordinary chat about the passing oc- 
currences of the day. This, by itself, 
is insipid, and only serves to quench 
the thirst we feel for social inter- 
course—for talking and hearing: 
but it is a good vehicle for something 
more agreeable. The sugar, of course, 
represents kindness, endearments of 
every sort, and, not least, flattery. 
A great deal of it, by itself, is cloy- 
ing to the last degree; but it is a 
most acceptable addition to the other 
ingredients. And the lemon juice 
answers to opposition, contradiction, 
reproach, sarcasm, scolding, and 
every thing that gives a pungent 
acidity to one’s intercourse, and takes 
off the flatness of it. 

It is your business, then, to tem- 
per these ingredients together so as 
to produce that agreeable compound 
which is necessary to gratify a man’s 
taste for variety. Some men of ob- 
tuse palates will bear a good deal of 
acidity ; while to others a very little 
will make their eyes water, and set 
their teeth on edge. But whenever 

ou find you have overdone it, throw 
in plenty ofsugar ; and you will find 
this incalculably more acceptable 
than if you had given him nothing 
but sugar, sugar, sugar, all along. 
It is like the resolution of a discord 
in music. I dare say you may have 
observed that, in a person whose 
ordinary demeanour is cold and re- 
served, or harsh and morose, when 
some occasion occurs that he finds it 
worth while to be very gracious, in 
order to get votes or to carry some 
other point, he will be received with 
open arms, and will run round your 
obliging, good-humoured fellows, in 
popularity. However, due regard, 
as I have said, must be paid to the 
peculiar taste of the particular man 
you have to deal with. Only re- 
member that some variety is neces- 
sary for all. Woman's charm is 
well known to consist, as the poet 
says, in her being 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 

And variable as the shade 

By the light-quivering aspen made. 

And observe, in this admirable de- 
scription, that ‘ uncertain’ is part of 
it. If your changes are regular— 
fits of good and of ill-humour, of 
talking and silence, &c., coming at 
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fixed intervals, or called forth by 
known circumstances, so as to be 
foreseen, it takes away all the amus- 
ing interest of variability. Never let 
the man know beforehand, with any- 
thing like certainty, what will please 
or what. will displease you. But 
sometimes give him a sudden shower 
when he was calculating on fair wea- 
ther; and sometimes treat him to a 
bright blue sky when he was appre- 
hending a storm. 

Of course, however, you will re- 
member, on the whole, to give him 
rather more sugar in his punch in 
proportion as he behaves well, and 
to let anything that crosses your in- 
clinations always call forth more of 
the acid. But nothing should be 
done in extremes. It was, I think, 
one of the seven sages that gave it 
as a maxim, to consider your friends 
as persons who might hereafter be 
your enemies, and to treat your ene- 
mies as if they might some day be 
your friends. You should act on 
a somewhat corresponding maxim. 
Take care to avoid an irreconcilable 
quarrel. Never go so far, on the 
one side, as to declare that you have 
lost all love and esteem for your 
husband, nor say anything that it 
would be difficult to retract. You 
— break altogether the line that 
holds your fish. And, on the other 
side, when you are disposed to be 
gracious, never be quite satisfied, lest 
the man should grow careless and 
fancy himself quite perfect. In ac- 
cepting with much gratitude and 
a something that he has 

one right, you must accept it only 

as an instalment, and always have 
some little matter behind to com- 
plain of or to call for. 

Of course I need hardly tell you 
that your husband has no business 
to find fault with you on any occasion. 
To form and regulate such a delicate 
thing as the female character, is a 
task utterly unsuitable to the coarse 
and clumsy mind of a man. He 
might as well undertake to superin- 
tend your toilet; and if he has the 
love and admiration for you which 
he ought to have, he will never see 
any faults in you, even if you have 
any. He will rather be looking to 
his own, and trying to render himself 
less unworthy of you. But still you 
should always profess the most earnest 
desire to be instructed, and admo- 
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nished, and told of your faults. You 
must always represent yourself as 
open to conviction, and glad of re- 
proof ; for any one who should ques- 
tion this, would be denying you 
credit for that modest diffidence and 
humility which are so characteristic 
of our sex, and so becoming. Your 
exemption, therefore, from censure 
and reproof should appear to arise not 
from your being unable to bear censure 
and reproof, but from your never 
needing any. Your husband's find- 
ing no fault with you is to be under- 
stood as proceeding not from your 
objecting to be told of your faults, 
but from your not having any. 

Now, some men are so stupid and 
perverse as not to understund all this ; 
and when you talk much, as you 
ought to do, of your imperfections 
and of your great anxiety to have a 
faithful monitor at hand to point out 
om failings, the blockheads will 

ave the impudence to take you at 
your word, and set to work in sober 
sadness to look out for, and tell you 
of, your en and instruct 
you, forsooth, how to improve your 
character ! 

It requires some management to 
get rid of this impertinence without 
giving up your claim to that modest 
diffidence which I have just men- 
tioned, — without acknowledging, in 
short, that you don’t like to be told 
of your faults. 

The general rule is, to acknow- 
ledge in general terms that you are a 
mere mass of imperfections, but 
stoutly to deny each particular charge. 
Every body knows that we are all 
‘miserable sinners, and all quite 
ready to confess it cheerfully, but 
any one particular instance of sin is 
a charge to which most people ve- 
hemently plead not guilty ; and, as a 
general rule, you must go on this 
plan. Your ordinary course must 
be to maintain that such and such a 
particular fault is just the very one 
you are most incapable of ; and that 
in this or that particular instance 
you were perfectly in the right. 
This plan, however, will not do to 
be acted on exclusively. You must 
often resort to other modes of pro- 
cedure to put a stop to this imperti- 
nent censorship. 

One way is to take every admoni- 
tion, however calmly given, as the 
result of personal resentment. For it 
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is plain that no one who loves and 
admires you as he ought, would ever 
find fault with you. Any thing, 
therefore, which your husband may 
blame, you may consider him as 
viewing in the light of a personal 
offence. You must express your sor- 
row for having made him angry with 
you, implore his forgiveness, and la- 
ment your want of power to give 
him satisfaction. On this point you 
must make a resolute stand, what- 
ever may be his disavowals of anger 
and his calmness of demeanour, 
which you are to set down, without 
hesitation, as feigued. This will 
probably cure him of his dream of 
playing the monitor, censor, instruc- 
tor, critic, counsellor, &c., for your 
benefit, and at your request. When 
he finds that every admonition or 
censure is sure to be set down to 
self-love, as originating in resentment 
at some personal annoyance to him- 
self, and is supposed to be given for 
his own sake, and not for yours, he 
will probably desist. 

Another good plan is to under- 
stand him always as meaning much 
more than he says. If he object, for 
instance, to your having made some 
imprudent purchase, what he means 
is, of course, that he has no confidence 
at all in your judgment in any thing, 
and regards you as a fool, not fit to 
be entrusted with money or business. 
If he make any remark on your 
having advanced some unsound opi- 
nion, or let out something before 
company which had been better not 
mentioned, he means that you and 
all other women are chattering sim- 
pletons, who had better never talk 
about any thing but the weather. 
If he remonstrate with you for being 
snappish or sulky on some occasion, 
his meaning is that he considers you 
as ill-tempered and altogether dis- 

reeable. If he think some dish at 
dinner ill dressed; his meaning is 
that there is never any thing at his 
table fit to eat, and that you starve 
him. And so in other cases. 

You remember, I dare say, the 
fairy-tale of the princess whom her 
cruel step-mother intended to scourge 
most severely, and who was pre- 
served by a beneficent fairy, who 
converted the rods, unperceived, into 
a bunch of feathers; so that when 
the savage dame thought her victim 
was flayed, she was barely tickled. 
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Now suppose some malignant fairy 
could play a contrary trick on a 
tender mother, and secretly chan 
the twigs with which she was gently 
chastising her child into a cat-o'- 
nine tails, or Russian knout, so that 
she could not give the gentlest ta 
without fetching streams of blood, 
she would, of course, be obliged to 
give up whipping altogether. This 
must be your plan. And when your 
husband finds that the gentlest ad- 
monition is always understood as a 
most severe coe, and a charge of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, and 
that no disavowal of his will ever be 
listened to, he will give up the game. 

And to strengthen your interpret- 
ation of his meaning, you may some- 
times represent him as saying a little 
more than he really did say ; because 
you are inwardly sure that if he did 
not utter those very words, they 
were in hismind. To put in or leave 
out some little word, such as ‘al- 
ways,’ or ‘never,’ will make any thing 
that he may have said as unjust and 
offensive as it ought to be made to 
appear. And as for denying his 
words, why, if they passed in a téte- 
a-téte between you two, your asser- 
tion is as good as his. 

As for the charges themselves thus 
brought against you, it will often 
have an amiable appearance if, in- 
stead of strenuously denying them, 
you meekly submit to his hard opi- 
nions, only lamenting that he should 
think so very ill of you, and com- 
passionating his sad lot in being tied 
to a wife so incapable of making him 
happy, and wishing yourself dead 
that he may unite himself to a more 
suitable companion. This delicate 
hint that he wishes you dead, will put 
a stop, if he have not a heart of 
rock, to all complaints and fault- 
finding hereafter; especially if you 
throw in some .allusions to your 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so, 
how happy a couple they seem to be, 
aud how gratifying it must be to her 
to find that she can give her husband 
satisfaction. And she, perhaps, will 
be, at the very same time, making a 
similar use of you and your husband ; 
pointing you out to hers as a model 
of a happy couple; and like you, 
taking for granted that because there 
is no bickering going on before com- 
pany, the téte-d-téte intercourse goes 
on just as smoothly. 
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With your female friends in pri- 
vate, however, you may have much 
useful conversation. You may com- 
pare notes as to your respective pri- 
vate grievances, and set forth your 
claims to the praise of self-denying 
patience in bearing and doing so 
much in carrying on the difficult 
business of managing such a (com- 
paratively) selfish and perverse ani- 
mal as a man. And you may take 
lessons from each other as to the 
right conduct of curtain-lectures, and 
all other means that are to be used 
for polishing down, by rougher or 
gentler friction, the asperities of the 
male character. 

The task is a hard one, certainly ; 
on account of the coarser material of 
which man is formed. Forman, you 
know, was ‘made of earth, and wo- 
man was made of man ;’ and the signs 
may still be seen of this original 
coarseness. But when you see how 
much may be made of horses and 
dogs, and even of wild hawks, by 
skilful training, — how they are 
taught to come when they are called, 
and to do as they are bid,—you must 
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never despair of taming a hus- 
band. 

But I must remind you, in con- 
clusion, that in conversation with 
your female friends, and with your 
own relatives, and indeed with all, 
it must never be forgotten that your 
husband is your own exclusive pro- 
perty, and that no one is to be al- 
lowed either to blame or to praise 
him but yourself. Any disparage- 
ment of him by another is to be re- 
sented most vehemently, inasmuch 
as he is a part of yourself, and the 
very man you have chosen out of all 
the world; and any commendation 
of him is to be understood as a covert 
censure of yourself—as an insinuation 
that you are not worthy of so good 
a husband. Whatever you may 
think proper to say to him, or of him, 
yourself, you must not allow others 
to be so impertinent as to bring him 
under their jurisdiction, by presum- 
ing either to find fault with him or 
to commend him. He belongs to 
you; and no one must be permitted 
to encroach upon your undoubted 
prerogative. 





CUR DE LION. 


BY THE LATE JOHN STERLING. 


Canto IL. 


T is great joy to launch upon that sea, 
Noblest of earthly waters, where all time 
Has spread its ample sails, and man was free, 
Poetic, social, and by thought sublime, 
While else his world, awaiting light’s decree, 


Lay dark and frost-bound in a wintry clime. 
Greek art, and Roman laws, and Judah's God! 
Without your teaching man were still a clod. 


Il. 


And youth returns in this late hour of age 

To him who roams those billows, meditating 
On Hebrew hymns, the bright Athenian page, 

And Rome her walls round many a realm dilating ; 
And man may well his private grief assuage 

Who sees his kind as gods their home creating. 
Homer and Plato, Virgil, Dante, Goethe, 
The sea ye sailed reflects your spirits’ beauty. 
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And Richard, too, was great in his wild humour, 
And felt the greatness of the region round, 

When, more with boyish glee than bragging tumour, 
He loosed his fleet from fair Messina’s bound, 

While Sicily’s old mountains with the rumour 
Echoed through flowery vale and cave profound ; 

And Greek and Roman shadows, pale and hoary, 

Grew faint in light of England's living glory. 


Iv. 


He left those famous hills behind him soon 

That built their purple towers along the west, 
Until far glaring in the azure noon 

The Grecian highlands rose with shiny crest, 
Grey peak and nearer isle, until the moon, 

Unworshipt now, the Homeric sky possessed, 
And in the east was glimmering low beneath her 
Jove’s Cretan Ida in the star-light ether. 


v 


The heights of Melo smoked upon the left, 
And Naxos purpled as with wine’s libation, 
And Thera nigher swelled with crag and cleft, 
And looked new-sprung from fiery procreation ; 
Isle after isle of deities bereft, 
But bright with Nature’s endless renovation, 
Rose, glittered, faded, sank reciprocally, 
As when first seen by some Pheenician galley. 


vi. 
So fair the prospect ; yet to Richard’s eyes, 
Who knew but little of the classic story, 
Only some vision floated through the skies 
Of gods and heroes in phantasmal glory ; 
Brave men, he fancied, some though Pagans wise, 
And nymphs far-heard from deep-blue promontory, 
About him hovered, while he stroked his greyhound, 
Turned a Provengal tune, and swore at Mahound. 


VII. 


Those days and nights were past, and southward bore 

The isle of Carpathus when dawn was breaking 
Above the broad and fertile Rhodian shore, 

And Atabyrus with its peaks was waking,— 
A gold-crowned shining summit, where of yore 

sat Jove, when oft his Cretan height forsaking. 

But now St. Michael, with his wings expanded, 
Waved in the crimson clouds his blade two-handed. 


Vill. 


Till soon those mighty pinions turn to grey, 

And darkness gathers on the mountain’s shoulders, 
The wind gets up, the yards now lowered away 

Are scarcely saved, and pale are all beholders. 
A sable storm comes sweeping on its way, 

And as a dying lamp the dim sun smoulders ; 
While those great ships upon the heights and hollows 
Tumble and crack before the surge that follows. 
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Ix. 


Still flies the fleet before the western wind, 

That rushes as at midnight comes a hidden 
Full-armed destroyer, hasting from behind 

On coal-black steed with spur of vengeance ridden ; 
Low crouch the ships amid the tempest blind, 

Tall slaves before a murderous master chidden ; 
First roars the wave, then breaks with groan and creaking, 
And leaves them to draw breath, but strained and leaking. 


x. 
From stem to stern in every plank they shiver, 
And masses of the green flood drench the decks, 
Below the beams, above the high masts quiver— 
Thy pride, O king, is now embarked in wrecks !— 


* Washed o’er the poop by many a salt-sea river, 


Yet Richard gravely all confusion checks ; 
And stript of sail since first the whirlwind caught her, 
The ship unyielding sternly meets the water. 


XI. 
Good Trenc-the-Meer, tall boast of England's art, 
How bare, how torn !—a swan from vultures bleeding : 
Between thy ravaged wings the Lion-heart, 
High-fired and firm as on his courser speeding, 
Beholds a hundred sail that drive apart 
Along the heaving waste in gloom receding. 
‘ If it be long before this clattering ceases, 
The sky,’ quoth he, ‘ will shake itself to pieces.’ 


XII. 


Not far from him, in the good ship St. Luke, 
Was Roger Mansel, Chancellor of the Crown,— 
A mild, grave man, more wont to gaze on book 
Than blazoned shield, and wear for mail the gown ; 
He with brave knights and lords his station took 
Upon the poop, that waves would often drown. 
And now within a cast of Richard’s vessel 
Fought the bruised carrick in a dreadful wrestle. 


XII. 


The stern was burst ; the pilot, an old man, 

Put round the ship that could not live by driving ; 
Mild Mansel knelt, and all around him ran, 

And Richard saw a priest the sinners shriving. 
She rounded-to ; one moment he could scan 

The well-known looks, and see the steersman striving ; 
Then broadside down she sank, and vanished pouring 
One shriek that clave right through the stormy roaring. 


XIV. 


He locked his brows a moment, and the hound 

On which his hand had quietly been resting 
Yelled, dying with the pressure. But he frowned 

Only a moment, and the danger breasting, 
Commanded silence, slowly gazed around, 

And marked each wana the gale contesting ; 
Then cried, ‘ Hold on our course! The priests shall say 
A thousand masses for the slain to-day.’ 
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XV. 
Still howled the tempest, and along the dark 
And rolling desolation here and there 
Toiled the grey phantom of a weary bark, 
Whose sails were gone and whose few spars were bare. 
But still the joints of Trenc-the-Meer were stark 
When died behind the evening's leaden glare, 
And the white foam-burst of the waves in breaking 
Was all they saw while every plank was quaking. 


XVI. 
Two seamen ruled the helm, but sudden cried, 
Though in the storm their voices only mumbled, 
* See, see the white old man, the dreadful eyed! 
Our death's at hand!’ and on the deck they tumbled. 
King Richard caught the tiller, but espied 
A shape whereat his courage too was humbled : 
A yard before him, in the windy gloom, 
Jeronimo had issued from the tomb. 


XVII. 
The old man’s glance unnerved the stalwart hand, 
And in his trembling hold the tiller shook ; 
But in his heart he prayed to all the band 
Of saints bright pictured in the father’s book, 
And most to Mary, who from heavenly land 
Gives dawn to mortals with her blessed look. 
Yet still he felt the murderous mad recluse, 
Who drained his life-blood through an open sluice. 


XVII. 
But then he sudden drew the mighty sword 
Washed in the flood of that Sicilian cave, 
And through the breast the threatening shadow gored, 
That vanished mingling far with wind and wave. 
The blade, to Richard wondrously restored, 
Taught him how weak without a God the brave ; 
And loud he called for wine, and from the chalice 
Drank ruin to the devil and all his malice. 


XIX. 
The storm was clearing off, the stars were seen 
Betwixt the edges of the clouds outpeering ; 
Still raged the sea, but longer paused between 
The shocks that now dismayed the helmsman steering. 
The ends of their torn ropes they strove to glean, 
And set some sail, though fiercely still careering ; 
Not far the Cypriot hills were looming bold, 
And Venus o'er them glittered as of old. 


XX. 
The fiery lantern on the royal poop 

Blazed calmly forth above the rolling waste, 
And in the dark, now one, and now a group 

Of lights were seen, erewhile by storm effaced ; 
And now shot up, and now would swiftly stoop, 

As the great hulls were lifted or abased ; 
And Richard with clear eyes rejoiced and wondered 
To count full sixty vessels of his hundred. 
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XXtI. 


When morning dawned before them, green the hills, 
With scattered house and village, tower and vine ; 
The white mist hangs along the milky rills, 
Sweet bells are heard afar and lowing kine, 
A gentler gale the broadened canvass fills, 
And high the standard shews the red-cross sign. 
Thus in full pomp King Richard steered to larboard, 
And when "t was eve in Famagousta harboured. 


XXII. 


The city shone with lights from every porch, 
And balcon hung above the water's plashing, 
And all was candle, fagot, lantern, torch, 

Red beacon fires, long lines of casement flashing, 
And anchored bark,—all flame that would not scorch, 
Glittered with lamps from every spar and lashing. 
The king, whose ship had far outsailed the rest, 

Landed with all his train in peaceful vest. 


XXIII. 


The feast was high, the streets were hung with flowers, 
With new wine reeked, and many a goodly savour, 

The rose and orange-blossom rained in showers, 
Lute-strings were heard and many a sweet-voiced quaver ; 

The shining troops of girls in those free hours 
The warm hues wore of Venus’ silken favour ; 

And she, the native goddess of the isle, 

Still flushed their cheeks with her primeval smile. 


XXIV. 
Jester and singer, many a drolling sprite, 
Was pelted thick with sweetmeat, wreaths, and money ; 
Loud hummed and twanged the city with delight, 
Like swarm of flies about a jar of honey 
In the hot noon. But now ‘twas purple night, 
With shadowy tints far tenderer than the sunny ; 
And the quick rush of glancing human pinions 
Made this fixed earth seem ether’s light dominions. 


XXV. 
Broad grins, and restless limbs, and beggars dancing 
Round a wine fountain, each with wallet stuffed ; 
Low chariots drawn by horses plumed and prancing, 
While cymbals clanged and trumps and bagpipes puffed ; 
Old priests for once with natural joy romancing, 
Small tricksy brats by laughing grandsires cuffed, 
Misers befooled and spendthrift of their treasure, 
And rogues reformed to honest love of pleasure. 


XXVI. 
Mid these and such the Red Cross train were mingled, 
And soon were loosely scattered here and there, 
Pursuing Folly’s bells where’er they jingled, 
Eyeing the sharp-faced Greeks with burly stare ; 
And now their fists with smoking pancakes tingled, 
And beakers now they drained of vintage rare: 
And those long-sworders twirled their buskin leathers 
Among light ankles winged with living feathers. 
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XXVi. 

Mad time, mad fellows, and mad town; nor madder 
Was any jovial mortal than the king,— 

Now flapped in passing by Scarmouche’s bladder, 
Now centre of a morris-dancer’s ring ; 

And now he scaled a high balcony’s ladder, 
And snatched a kiss and vanished with a spring ; 

Or mid a throng of listening Cypriots gave 

An English burden to an old Greek stave. 


XXVIII. 

Great largess made he with unstinted hand, 
A goatskin emptied of its wine of Chios, 

Chased with three blows a ruffian mountain band, 
Was called a dreadful demon by the pious ; 

And while his form the wondering people scanned, 
They cried, Ma Paulon, Héraclé ton Dios! 

Which thus we will interpret, if you please,— 

‘ By Paul, "tis Jove’s own offspring, Hercules!" 


X XIX. 


And now with music of a flute and lyre 

Come down the street a troop of dancing girls ; 
Some brandish high their wands of moony fire, 

One bears a sword and one a cymbal twirls ; 
With ivied heads and voluble attire, 

And feet that quivering drop like showers of pearls, 
The chorus move, and ancient dances weaving, 
They set all breasts to theirs accordant heaving. 


XXX, 

Their bare white arms and darkly lustrous eyes 
Rippled and flowed in visionary mazes ; 

Round each fair body, seen with small disguise, 
Wavered the sudden lights of yellow blazes ; 

And while keen music with its quick replies 
Shot through them and was imaged in their gazes, 

A strain that once made Solon lingering listen, 

Taught Richard's hand to pause, his look to glisten. 


XXXI. 
Of these young damsels with their Grecian grace, 
The tallest bore a sword and moved the leader , 
And that was written in her deep-browed face 
Whereof an earnest eye might fain be reader,— 
Grave looks or gay that would each other chase 
Swiftly and careless if they found a heeder, 
Beautiful fancies, and strong joys and feeling, 
In its own sweetness all its force concealing. 


XXXII. 
Not rude she looked nor moved, her steps had sense 
Beyond the speech of trafficker or peasant, 
Yet knew she nothing of the rule prepense 
In prouder Gothic fair ones omnipresent : 
As wide air open and without defence, 
She saw no bar betwixt the right and pleasant ; 
A child in cordial ignorance of duty, 
With woman’s fulness, passion, skill, and beauty. 
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XXXII. 


Her sword was curt and broad wherewith she played, 
As if a dancer through the shades of death, 

Too bright for them to soil ; and as she strayed 
With steps that floated on the music's breath, 

And looked the moving statue of a maid 
That hears but what its inward piping saith, 

She flashed the sword on Richard, and he started 

To feel her glance so piercing and full-hearted. 














XXXIV. 


The cymbal gave a louder clang, the lyre 

Shook with a storm, and free the song was gushing,—- 
Hot movement all ; and then in rich attire 

A troop of gallant Cypriot youths came rushing, 
Seized each a maid, the music swelling higher 

Urged on the dance, and every vein was flushing : 
But she, the foremost of the revel’s daughters, 
Slipt like a snake that swims in roughened waters. 













XXXV. 


Alone she ’scaped, nor gave a glance behind. 
But one pursued who would not be forbidden ; 
And in a lampless archway, deep and blind, 
Tracked the fair phantom for a moment hidden. 
Doors oped, and closed the minions of the wind ; 
And on he passed, by no stern porter chidden, 
Till echoing galleries, long and silent glooms, 
Led on to light and ornamented rooms. 





XXXVI. 


In those great halls were all things rich and shining :— 
The Atric jasper, Iran’s pearly roon ; 

Red gold from Indian streams, from northern mining ; 
Silver from mountain-summits nigh the moon ; 

Badakhsan’s jewels, brass of Rome’s refining ; 
Carbuncles flaming with Serendib’s noon ; 

Strange veils from Cambalu round Egypt's wonders, 

And old gods awful with their silent thunders. 





















XXXVII. 


Nought there was heaped confusedly, but in all 
E’en careless eyes must half divine a meaning : 
The astrolabe, the zodiac, and the ball ; 
The brazen pillar with the ecliptic’s leaning ; 
Weird alphabets and ciphers magical ; 
Amid fair things fair pictures intervening ; 
And all the wry-necked philosophic stuff, 
Old, rich, and looking dignified enough. 












XXXVIII. 


One room was dark as with primeval powers, 
Rock-hewn Titanic, Ocean, Eos, Hell ; 

The next was light with Muses, Graces, Hours, 
Behind them Fates severe and Furies fell ; 

Then quaint Chimeras lodged in leafy bowers,— 
Pan, Proteus, Nymphs of every wave and dell ; 

Supreme o’er bands of human heroes stood 

Their kings, wise Atlas and Prometheus good. 
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XXXIX. 
And last in one clear dome were seen united 

The gods of Greece, the bright, the still divine ;— 
Jove the strong reason; Hades the benighted ; 

Sad, boundless Neptune ; Mars the Leonine ; 
Apollo tuneful, radiant, and far-sighted ; 

And dextrous Hermes, lithe and serpentine ; 
Sage Pallas, foodful Ceres, Juno Queen, 
And Dian free by Vesta’s altar seen. 


XL, 


Gods all once vital, felt with living forces 
Within the living souls of mortal men ; 
Nor Time our faith from their decrees divorces, 
But not annihilates what was actual then : 
And there, among the planetary courses, 
They sit undying to the watchers’ ken, 
Each on his throne; though now the censers golden, 
Made coin for marts, have left those altars olden. 


XLI. 


High forms and noble looks, before whose brows 
Men trod the ground with calmer, loftier bearing ; 
Still, marble shadows, that no spell could rouse 
From their mild posture and impassive staring. 
Sut, lo! one image claims all living vows, 
On her young cheek a smile of summer wearing,— 
‘Tis Venus, breathing all the air of love, 
-\ woman-goddess perfect from above. 


XLII. 


Before the statue's feet the maid was kneeling 
Whom Richard had, with eager quest, pursued ; 

tound her the alabastrine lamplight stealing, 
Shewed her as carved in ivory rosy-hued. 

But starting up and her bright face revealing, 
And all her body's youthful plenitude, 

She shone upon the warrior as the moon 

Breaks o'er the hill at midnight’s cloudless noon. 


X LI. 


King Richard and the girl were face to face,— 

He in his princely garb, she scantly vested ; 
With panting bosom she, and downcast grace ; 

He laughing, flashing bold, and proudly crested. 
She leant, relaxed, against the statue's base ; 

And he, disturbed by fear, though not arrested, 
Said, ‘ By my faith, fair damsel, grace and feature 
Combine to make thee a most dainty creature.’ 


XLIV. 
Her dark blue eyes she raised not while he spoke, 

But then before him altogether sinking, 
Clasped his herculean legs as flowers an oak, 

And, as with lips from a sweet fountain drinking, 
She pressed his foot, and in his bosom woke 

The dim dream ocean that absorbs all thinking. 
He raised her in his arms, and there she rested, 
Hiding her beauty in the embrace that prest it. 
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XLV. 


Above them Venus bends, and with one hand 
Sustains a garland twined of new-blown roses. 

This Richard takes with gesture deft and bland, 
And on the damsel’s ivy-wreath disposes ; 

But while he turns his cheek is lightly fanned, 
And darkness from his eye the goddess closes, 

Till in her niche a door is opening bright, 

And shews a chamber for a king's delight. 


XLVI. 
They weary rested there ; and hours on hours 
Past mutely o’er them hidden in each other, 
Until a trump, as if from skyey towers 
So faintly blew, it seemed all sound to smother. 
But Richard’s ear, though sunk in slumberous flowers, 
Caught the thin music, Silence’ twin-born brother ! 
And while the warrior in his bosom rallied, 
Ile cried, ‘ Farewell, beloved,—too long I've dallied 


XLVI. 


She shricked ; but soon recovering, softly breathed, 
‘ Nay, if this be your elfland, I your fairy, 

Leave not so soon the enchanted realms bequeathed 
To me by sprites no longer sublunary ; 

Or dread the crystal chains by Pleiads wreathed, 
And lightnings of the zodiac’s Sagittary. 

I from the Olympian gods will save no giant, 

But one to me, his nymph, devoutly pliant.’ 


XLVIII. 


In sport she seemed to speak, but round him twined 

Two smooth and milk-white arms, and fell to weeping. 
But he, with love and wonder in his mind, 

Sprang from the couch, though still her fair hand keeping, 
Cast round him a great mantle ermine-lined, 

And sat on cushions where he late was sleeping : 
Then said, *‘ Nay, dear one, tell us who thou art, 
Or spite thy loveliness at once we part.’ 


XLIX. 


She fixed upon his face her glistening eyes, 
And with bare neck and form to mad the coldest, 
Clasped close his hand, and with some struggling sighs 
Exclaimed, ‘In me no monster thou beholdest ! 
‘Tis but a heart compelled by thee to prize 
Beyond her life thy love, thou noblest, boldest ; 
A creature light as dawn, until by thee 
O’erwhelmed in woes and joys as a deep sea. 


L. 


‘When first afar I saw thee, twas my thought, 

How rare thy courtly pride and knightly greatness ; 
But swift such change thy nearer aspect wrought 

As turned my sport to pensive passionateness. 
And. in few moments had some glances taught 

More than was e’er divined by grave sedateness ; 
And I, who only knew love's pleasant errors, 
Had now to feel its fatal bliss and terrors. 
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LI 


‘Thou kind! thou noble! Phaedra is my name, 
And strange the destiny to my race decreed. 
M dsire was a mortal known to fame 
here’er is memory of prodigious deed. 
He, Nireus called, uae: by men’s acclaim 
A title drawn from Fortune's boundless meed, 
And Fortunatus had as wide a glory 
As those old champions of heroic story. 


Lil. 


‘He wandering far mid antique tombs and shrines, 
Engraved with wondrous images and lore, 
Where windy music sounds from secret mines, 
And Genii groan, deep shut in golden ore, 
Preserved from vultures’ claws a Snake, whose lines 
Had meaning never known to eyes before. 
She said that though libelled in some book, 
Gave the first man advice which he mistook. 


Lit. 


‘ And now she led her ally toward a cave, 
Wherein he found the marvels hid for ages,— 
A mummied king, upon whose forehead grave 
Was laid a cap, the work of Memphian sages. 
By this the wearer, over land and wave, 
Fleet as a sunbeam made his pilgrimages ; 
And still the lifeless hand retained a purse, 
Ne’er void till used in meriting a curse. 


LIV. 


‘ These Nireus, gifted by the Snake, received. 

She, bidding him farewell, said, ‘ Hence I wander 
Towards the Tree of Wisdom, unbelieved 

By all who look for Truth not here but yonder. 
By it, to near from distant hope retrieved, 

Some lived as gods. Do thou my meaning ponder ? 
She spake and vanished. He in some confusion 
Kept purse and cap, but thought her words delusion. 


LY. 
‘ He travelled where he would more fast than breezes, 
And poured out gold from an exhaustless fount ; 

Bounteous and débonnaire, with all that pleases 
The heart of man that fancy can recount ; 
Where earth to stone, where glass to water freezes, 
Or by the steaming lake and palmy mount : 
East, West, North, South, he journeyed, a new comer, 
Whose presence made for all a glorious summer. 


LVI. 


‘Was he at Sheraz and disliked the water ? 
A wish removed him to the banks of Nile. 

From a hair tent, fanned by an Ethiop's daughter ? 
Fly !—he was cooling in an Arctic isle. ; 

Was Britain chill, obscure, distract with slaughter ? 
Next morn he sees the sun on Cashmere smile ; 

And tired in India of a Brahmin’s prosing 

e Le dreams of France, and Paris wakes his dozing. 
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LVII. 


‘ And still his purse was plenteous, for his mind 
Gave justly, freely ; a wrong to none. 

Asked he a horse? Behold the Tartar land 
Toss forth a herd whose hoofs all Asia stun. 

A house ?—and lo! the palace walls expand, 
Glorious as cloud pavilions of the sun : 

And from all ends of earth ten thousand voices 

Give thanks to him who in their joy rejoices. 


LVIIl. 


* Such Nireus lived, till to his native town 
Of Famagousta at the last returning, 
He died; for he wha wore so strange a crown 
Must bear, like all mankind, the grave’s inurning. 
He left one son, the heir of his renown, 
Of that great fire a little spark still burning ; 
A boy, in time my father ; but how far 
Unlike the sire’s that orphan’s fortunes are! 


LIX. 


‘Comnenus, monarch of this isle, professing 
To act as guardian of the lonely child, 

Seized purse and cap such wizard power possessing, 
And on the youth’s appeal serenely smiled. 

Who, his indignant heart with pain repressing, 
Lived with his tyrant as one reconciled ; 

And having left, of all his father’s wealth, 

One single farm, there dwelt in peaceful health. 


LX. 


* Till he, too, died; and I, the one remaining 
Of that mysterious blood, enjoyed for all 
My heritage an ignorance uncomplaining, 

And babyhood that could no wrongs recall. 
Comnenus yet my grandsire’s wealth retaining, 
Made me from infancy his humble thrall, 
And trained me with the women of his court 

To yield his idle hours unworthy sport. 


LXI. 


*’Twas ancient usage of these Grecian shores, 

That maids they called the fairest should be taught 
Whate’er the soul suggests or art explores, 

To sight attractive, exquisite for Siveate 
Till on the ripened woman Beauty pours 

Her noon, and every nerve with fire is fraught: 
The Hetera thus no torpid Eastern slave 
Can give her lord whate’er the mind may crave. 


LxIl. 


‘ For this Comnenus trained his ward. I speak 
In no vain words what language dares not utter, 
His scorn, my hate, my wrongs. Upon my cheek 
Thou readest what my lips refuse to mutter. 
But while within this bosom, frail and weak, 
One pulse of life’s too conscious blood can flutter, 
So long I curse him. First, I learnt to measure 
When thee I saw, his loveless thirst for pleasure. 
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LXII. 


‘For ere that hour, though youthful, warm, and fair, 
{ knew not love, save as an obscure passion, 
Mad hunger of a beast in his dark lair, 
Or feeble game of idleness and fashion. 
I knew not, what to learn had been despair, 
That I was lost beyond the gods’ compassion, 
Become the plaything of his base desire, 
Who talked of heat and gave cold smoke for fire. 


LXIV. 
* Alas! that in our hearts, the home and centre 

Of Heaven, and Earth, and Joy, more deep than Life, 
All careless dust and jargon vain can enter, 

And slay more mortally than murder’s knife. 
Slight Folly’s pin, not Passion’s burning tenter, 

‘Tears up our roots, and Sloth is worse than Strife ; 
And for the glorious madness of the soul, 
We sot the dull brain with a swine-herd’s bowl. 


LXV. 


‘Yet, dear one, was it in my breast to love, 

As I have heard that e’en cold northern dames 
Repay the faith of him who looks above 

The impatient moment’s irritable aims, 
Thee had I met, thee had I won, no dove 

F’er wailed her mate amid their thicket’s flames 
More truly than my voice had sung untired, 
Till in thy heart my last low breath expired. 


LXVI. 

* But ‘twas not thus to be. Three years I played 

The careless paramour of idle men, 
Till yester eve—alas! how long are made 

The hours by love which lengthens one to ten! 
Comnenus’ eyes from Famagoust surveyed 

The tossing sea and fleet that strove in ken; 
He knew the Red Cross banner, and commanded 
How we must meet thee when in Cyprus landed. 


LXVII. 


‘ To lure, unstring, detain, subdue, beguile, 

By flowery fraud to win and feigned caresses, 
With England's treasure to enrich his isle, 

And prove the love he to the Turk professes, — 
His aim was this; for this he bade to smile 

The feastful city with all joy’s excesses. 
And doubt thou not the startling tale thou hearest,— 
It was my part to snare thy soul, my dearest.’ 


LXVItl. 


Away she turned, and wept again; and he, 
With reverent approach and mild regret, 
Roused all her blushes playing swift and free, 
While shame, fear, grief, and love, within her met, 
And dread to lose her hero from the sea, 
Crushed in her heart the new sprung violet ; 
Till Richard said,—* Well, by our Lady Venus, 
@ Before this eve we'll reckon with Comnenus.’ 





RECENT NOVELS-* 


* Sing, sing—what shall I sing?” &c. &c.— Nursery Rhymes. 
g So So y iy 


ytest! thrice blest, the fashion- 
able novelist! Serene as a fly 
a a new-made grave, or or-molu 
enus above a French clock, smil- 
ing unmoved at her own gilded toe, 
heedless of the whirling wheels, and 
straining springs, and the ever-fleet- 
ing course of time below! ‘Time 
was made for slaves, not novelists— 
time and the events thereof. Dy- 
nasties may fall, and democracies 
arise; parliamentary reform - bills 
may pass, and sanitary reform-bills, 
alas! be stifled in the birth; sham 
Chartists may plot, and real Chart- 
ists, poor fellows, starve; the gross 
vulgar may shudder at the slave- 
trade, and the nuns of Minsk at 
Tooting pandemoniums and St. 
Giles’s heathendoms—what are all 
such to the woes of Claude Sinclair 
and Edith Aspinall? Fired by that 
celestial theme, the novelist hears 
without a shudder the crash of fall- 
ing thrones, the roars of starving 
millions: Nero fiddled while Rome 
was burning—why should not he ? 
Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 
For he has renounced the world, 
except, of course, those few thou- 
sand fine gentlemen and ladies who 
monopolise that name, and when 
they go out of town leave London 
‘quite empty.’ True, a million and 
a half immortal souls remain behind 
in it, getting their bread by the 
sweat of their brow and sorrow of 
their heart ; but they have never 
been ‘ presented :’ of them the lofty 
soul of the fashionable novelist can 
take no cognisance. 
That work-day world (some say 
the only one which is not the devil’s 
own) he has renounced, like anchor- 
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a Tale of Manchester Life. 


ite of old. Let it rave! Him Venus 
has withdrawn, as she did /Eneas 
out of the ‘dust of battle, in an 
‘ambrosial cloud,’ fresh scented by 
Delcroix. The fourteenth of August 
is come, and 

After summer he doth fly 

On the bat’s back, merrily, 
to Highland grouse-moors and ‘feu- 
dal mansions, where secure he twangs 
his little lyre, and, like Spenser’s 
shepherd, pipes entranced to the 
dancing graces, ‘Rank, Beauty, and 
Fashion’ — sweet trio! robed, not 
exactly as Canova sculptured, or 
Colin Clout, more blest, beheld 
them, for your novelist is a pure- 
minded creature, and ‘refined,’ and 
does not at all believe that 

Beauty unadorned, adorns the most ; 
but still dressed a little lower than 
their shoulder-blades, for that is 
bon ton just now. 

With such thoughts we floundered 
on through three volumes of Percy, 
or, The Old Love and the New, by 
the author of the Hen-pecked Hus- 
band ; which latter novel had led us 
to expect something of almost Shaks- 
pearian brilliance in Percy, so won- 
derful were the beauties of its pre- 
decessor—according to the puffs. 
‘One of the best novels that has 
appeared for a long time!’ ‘ Deep 
knowledge of human character.’ ‘ Re- 
plete with social meanings.’ (Talk- 
ing of meanings, what’s the meaning 
of that?) * The Hen-peched Husband 
may be fitly placed by the side of 
Jane Eyre’ (no doubt, the books are 
about the same size), ‘and so on, till 
we expected Percy, as a fresh effort 
of the same genius, to be—very much 
what we found it. It is wonderful 
what a quantity of talent, genius, 
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ae. philanthropy, and philo- 
sophy, there is afloat in literature— 
ae to the puffs! The thou- 
sands of astounding books, which, 
as we are credibly informed, are 
written every year! The world 
ought to have been regenerated ten 
years ago, at least, to judge from the 
multitude of its prophets. Talk of 
Augustan ages, and Elizabethan ga- 
laxies! we have now ‘Genius for 
the million,’ as well as anything else. 
Luckily time, more crafty than all 
the gold-washers of California, piti- 
lessly purges the alluvium of litera- 
ture—the sand floats down into 
oblivion, while the few grains of pre- 
cious metal stay behind ; and then the 
yearly avalanche of ‘ Genius for the 
million,’ announced in all advertise- 
ments, dwindles down, as it was from 
the beginning, into a very few good 
books, and those, alas! appreciated 
only by a very few good people. 
Not that Percy is an ‘improper’ 
book. On the contrary, the pro- 
prieties and the respectabilities are 
carefully preserved; and there are 
one or two faint attempts at moral 
lessons,—one about due ling, among 
others, which we do not quite agree 
with —if indeed, which we doubt, we 
understand what the author means. 
We wish, by the bye, the sensible 
writer of The Army and the Peo- 
ple would say a little about that 
same duelling. Most respectable and 
refined, all of Percy is, no doubt —— 
but—but—but —— Rome is burn- 
ing + let the fiddles be silent! 
ost gorgeous, doubtless, are the 
characters and their doings, if that is 
any excellence. Money and jewels, 
hothouse flowers and bevies of un- 
utterable beauties, swarm like snow- 
flakes. We are hurried from cabs 
to theatres, from theatres to ball- 
rooms, from ball-rooms to Sybaritic 
saturnalia at Blackwall, and at Ely- 
sian villas, and to all the pomps and 
vanities, one after another. What a 
sweet text on contentment for the 
meditation of the starving milliners’ 
girls by whom the book will be de- 
voured! What an ugly text, too, 
for a certain sermon, as yet un- 
preached in our time,— As it was in 
the days of Noah... . they were eating 
and drinking, planting and building, 


a and giving in ma — 
and flood came and swept them 
all away, 


And the names, too, are so charm- 
ing! None of your Smiths and 
Browns—though one does stumble 
on them sometimes, to be sure, in 
Lodge’s Peerage—yet we never men- 
tion them, unworthy as they are of 
a place among the gods, at least 
while unconsecrated by a final e. 
Percy's friends are most of them tri- 
syllabic worthies, at least ; Becken- 
hams, and Havilands, and Vavasours: 
the very dissyllables breathe the soul 
of music—Sinclairs, and Heneages, 
and such-like, for who can be noble 
with an ugly name? Let Newton 
henceforth be Villanova, and Rajah 
Brooke De Ruisselette! What a 
pity, by the bye, that Mr. Maitland, 
or Sir Francis Palgrave, or some one 
else learned in the middle ages, does 
not turn an honest penny by fur- 
nishing novelists with a few authen- 
tic lists of fresh names, true Saxon 
and Norman, from the treasuries of 
their learning! The old hack ones 
are getting quite worn out: in every 
fresh novel we meet, not an old 
friend with a new face, but a new 
friend with an old face. ‘ Vavasour,’ 
‘De Courcy’ and Co. are becoming 
ideal names, mythic symbols of hero- 
ism (of the fop species), just as Ajax 
and Ulysses did with the Greek 
poets, and Catherine and Barbara 
with the legend writers; conven- 
tional characters, around which the 
author’s imagination could revel un- 
restrained, and father on them, arbi- 
trarily, all ible and impossible 
wonders. Yet even in this there is 
hope : it is a sure sign that fops and 
their literature are fast verging into 
the last or mythic stage—a token, 
the critics will tell us, of their ap- 
proaching extinction. The mine, 
thank Heaven, is well-nigh worked 
out. The first, or medieval age of 
dt foppery, ended with the wars 
of the Roses. To use Mr. Carlyle’s 
compendious division of society, the 
‘ dandies’ having cut each other's 
throats, the ‘drudges’ began to come 
by their own ; al tot a Shakspeare 
and his fellows arose, and an Eng- 
lish people made itself heard. The 
second age of foppery came in with 
the Restoration, and has lingered on 
even to our days ; its decrepitude has 
been for some years tolerably appa- 
rent in the Blessington and Gore 
school of novels. May we be al- 
lowed to consider Percy and its com- 
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peers as most un-fashionable novels, 
aping the tone of a school and a sys- 
tem of society which really died, 
once and for ever, to the honour of 
the — aristocracy, on the 10th 
of April last ? 

Certainly, if that memorable day, 
in spite of the pitiable absurdities of 
‘the monster petition,’—in spite, also, 
of the equally pitiable discove 
which Mammon made the wee 
after, that there was no cause what- 
soever for his abject terror, except 
his own guilty conscience,—if that 
memorable day, we say, did not 
awake the minds of dandies to the 
fact that society demands other du- 
ties of them besides those of the 
park and ball-room ; other amuse- 
ments besides Crockford’s, Newmar- 
ket, and the receiving of rents— 
‘neither will they believe though 
one rose from the dead.’ We believe 
that that day did awaken hundreds. 
We know that many were awakened 
long before; but of them your fash- 
ionable novelists take no account; 
and, therefore, we consider them 
simply as calumniators of the aris- 
tocracy, representing them to the 
world, as we hope falsely (or we 
would turn Chartists to-morrow), as 
@ mere compound of ignorance and 
frivolity, effeminacy and polished 
vulgarity—the worst vulgarity of all. 
If the picture be a true one, the 
sooner we get rid of such an aris- 
tocracy the better: if it be a false 
one, as it is, nineteen-twentieths of 
it at least, the sooner the aristocracy 
- rid of its novelists the better. 

he tarring and feathering of one or 
two by a party of calumniated coun- 
try squires, or piously-indignant 
Guardsmen, might produce a blessed 
effect : but unfortunately the offend- 
ers are mostly ladies; and mostly 
also married ones, or they might be 
warned to expect no husbands; and 
worst of all, mostly ladies who have 
been ‘cut’ already, or were never in 
good society at all, so that there is 
no use sending them to Coventry. 
The only remedy, therefore, which 
‘the fashionable world’ has left 
against such shameful misrepresent- 
ations is, so to belie the picture by 
their own noble deeds, by self-denial 
and benevolence, chivalry and in- 
dustry, that every housemaid and 
butcher’s boy will be ready to laugh 
down a fashionable novelist, and 
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give no more credence to his tawdry 
les than they would to Bilue-beard 
or Jack-the- Giant- Killer. 

So much for Percy, or, The Old 
Love and the New, and all other 
novels which shall hereafter be writ- 
ten on the same model. 


In the strongest outward contrast 
to this scented moonshine stands 
The Lancashire Witches, the last 
work ofthat industrious bookwright, 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth. There is, 
as the Spectator—most thoughtful 
and impartial of critics, says,—a 
‘rough power’ about the book, which 
makes it, with all its faults, quite im- 
portant enough to be noticed here. 
And it has an importance, too, not 
altogether its own, as being, with the 
rest of Mr. Ainsworth’s works, one 
of the only English specimens of that 
‘ literature of horror,’ which exer- 
cises so great an influence on the 
French mind. Such a school can 
never be indigenous in England, as 
it isin France. There it is pardon- 
able, perhaps even profitable some- 
what, because it is natural ; the correct 
expression of a national character, 
chivalrous, enthusiastic, and passion- 
ate, but unreasoning, violent, exag- 
gerated, careless of that sturdy reve- 
rence for fact, which marks the 
Saxon mind ;—as susceptible as a 
child of all noble impulses and ideas, 
—and, alas! as ready as any child to 
allow passion to defile and warp the 
suggestions of reason; bursting into 
honest tears of enthusiasm at the di- 
vine names of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, and the next moment 
using those blessed words only as 
incentives to murderous hate against 
all who happen to think differently 
upon the subject of them. 

Of such a nation the present ro- 
mantic school of French novels is the 
necessary offspring. Formerly, the 
stern artistic rules of the old French 
drama, however narrow or artificial, 
acted as not unwholesome restraints 
on the defects of the French mind ; 
and men clung to them, shallow as 
they were, because they felt dimly 
that when the three unities and the 
system of art to which they belonged 
were gone, ne would be left to 

reserve French literature from its 
Com temptations of inaccuracy and 
extravagance. But the ancien régime 
exploded, as it was fated to do, and 
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with it the old school of writing. 
And then the mind of the nation, 
demoralised by long centuries of pro- 
fligate and godless tyranny, burst all 
bounds, and rushed headlong into 
the ocean of blague. We do not 
think that French literature has suf- 
fered in morality so much as in man- 
ner by the Revolution of 1793. The 
old Figaro and Faublas school were 
ten times as filthy as the romanticists, 
without even that noisy smattering 
of noble thoughts and longings, that 
shadow of a humane and righteous 
purpose, which now animates all but 
the very worst French writers. The 
deepest fault of the French school is 
untruth fulness—carelessness about the 
facts of man and the universe, shewn, 
as it always will be, in a careless- 
ness about language,—in those me- 
taphors and similes which will not 
hold water—those forced raptures 
and agonies about nothing —those 
frantic rantings of sham transcend- 
ental every-man-his-own-universe- 
maker philosophy, with no reality 
corresponding to them in heaven, 
earth, or the things under the earth, 
which deface in every page the true 


rae and pathos even of Lamartine 


imself. This is one complaint 
against French literature, that nine- 
teen-twenticths of it is not true; the 
authors only half believe their own 
words: analyse them, and you will 
find them mere Conciliation - hall 
oratory — brass guineas — bubbles 
without substance. And _ herein 
George Sand, with all her frightful 
defects, is immeasurably superior to 
her compatriots, that she is in ear- 
nest: she seldom uses more words 
than she feels. Whether chaste or 
not in morality, she is chaste in style 
because sincere. As for the mere 
horrors, we do not object to them 
much, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to shew. 

But our national excellencies, as 
well as our national defects, prevent 
us from transplanting such a school ; 
and those who want really interest- 
ing novel-horrors will have to 
find them in the swarm of French 
novels which now inundate every 
railway bookstall. In the first place, 
our national purity, as Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton must by this time have dis- 
covered, will not tolerate even meagre 
attempts at licentiousness. It is both 
disgusting and unnaturaltous. The 
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relation of the sexes here renders 
impossible, thank God! those extra- 
vagant and foul love-stories which 
are, we are afraid, very much in 
their place in descriptions of Parisian 
life. 

In the next place, our duller 
imaginations strive in vain to imitate 
those sparkling conversations, that 
graceful interpenetration of senti- 
ment and action, that wonderful art 
in inventing plots and situations, 
which make French novels, with all 
their faults, perfect studies for the 
fiction-writer. Compare, for instance, 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris 
with this book of Mr. Ainsworth’s, 
in which, properly speaking, there is 
no plot at all; incident is tacked on 
to incident by the merest chance. 
Accident is the Deus 2 muchind, who 
descends in every fifth page to make 
improbability suceeed improbability, 
like the changes of the glass beads in 
a kaleidoscope ; the actors, male and 
female, human and diabolic, pop in 
and out in the most unexpected way, 
just when and where they are wanted ; 
and when they fail, the very dumb 
beasts are pressed into the service of 
luck. Cats, wild bulls, and, above 
all, legions of savage dogs, attacking 
just the right people at the right 
moment, form a new feature in the 
moral government of the world,—an 
all-directing, special providence, ad- 
ministered, not by angels, but by 
curs and tabbies. 

We said ‘characters,—we ought 
to have said ‘ clothes-horses,’ for 
there are no characters in Mr. Ains- 
worth’s book. We have pages ex- 
pended on the description of people's 
dresses, without one glimpse of the 
soul within ; not even in the novel- 
ist’s common method of describing 
and ticketing his characters first, in- 
stead of letting them exhibit them- 
selves in words. No one certainly 
will accuse Mr. Ainsworth of too 
great ‘subjectivity’ ofintellect. What- 
ever he has copied from the French, 
he certainly has avoided those spells 
of false metaphysic, and washy, mor- 
bid sentiment, which have so great 
a charm for Sir E. B. Lytton. He, 
at least, is objective enough. ‘ Ac- 
tion, action is everything!’ is his 
motto, as it was that of Brownlow 
North's skater. He might save himself 
great trouble in a future novel, avoid 
breaking his slender thread of in- 
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terest, and shorten his book con- 
siderably: (which, by the bye, per- 
haps, he might not like), by just 
omitting the dialogues altogether, or 
inserting them as stage directions, 
thus,— 

(They talk.) 
Or, again,— 

Alarum. Articulate noises are made. 

The truth is, that to be a ‘ peo- 
ple’s novelist,’ which we suppose Mr. 
Ainsworth wishes to be, he must 
make his characters speak, not merely 
chatter; and to make them speak, 
he must make them think; and to 
do that he must think himself,— of 
which process we find no traces 
whatsoever in his treatment of the 
Lancashire Witches. What a sub- 
ject for a true artist! Did our 
readers ever see the Amber Witch ? 
If they are critical, it would be worth 
their while to compare that exquisite 
little book with Mr. Ainsworth’s 
mooncalf, in order to analyse the 
difference between the work of the 
bookwright and that of the genius. 

In one line, at least, Mr. Ains- 
worth seems faithful and industrious ; 
and let every man have credit for all 
that he really can do. He has care- 


fully ‘crammed up,’ as university 
men say, the dresses and customs of 
the times, the local scenery and to- 


pography. ‘Thereis even an attempt 
at exhibiting James I. as stag-and- 
witch hunter, which is not without 
interest, from the accuracy and 
abundance of its details. In this he 
has followed the example of the 
French, who, indeed, borrowed the 
said example from our own Walter 
Scott, much to the injury of their 
own style. For however indigenous 
to our English practical, historic, 
localising habits of mind, it is most 
pernicious to true art, this substi- 
tuting the guide-book for poctry. 
It tempts an author to transcribe, and 
not to think; to depend on mere 
details, and names, and anecdotes, 
instead of sketching boldly the main 
features of scenes and races; to de- 
sert the ideal for a mere Chinese 
copy,—very faithful, no doubt, but 
stiff and unnatural, without light or 
shade, air or distance, masses or ge- 
neral effect. Scott, and many of the 
French—Victor Hugo, for instance— 
have escaped the evil influence of 
this trick by the instinct of genius. 
Eugéne Sue, to judge from the Wan- 
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dering Jew and the Mysteries of Paris, 
seems to have fallen into the snare. 
Mr. Ainsworth, as bookwright, and 
nothing more, has walked compla- 
cently into it, and taken up his abode 
therein. He writes of places, which 
he has evidently seen and studied 
carefully, not only in the county 
history, but, we should say, with his 
own honest eyes; he has brought 
away notions and names of every 
rock and ditch; and yet he cannot 
describe them. After half-a-page of 
words, one sees the object no more 
clearly than before. For instance, 
vol. iii. p. 171 :— 

Precipitous and almost inaccessible 
rocks; of every variety of form and hue, 
some springing perpendicularly up like 
the spire of a church, others running 
along in broken ridges, or presenting the 
appearance of high embattled walls,— 
here riven into deep gullies, there open- 
ing into wild savage glens, fit spots for 
robber ambuscade ; now presenting a 
fair, smooth surface, now jagged, shat- 
tered, shelving, roughened with brush- 
wood ; sometimes bleached and hoary, as 
in the case of the pinnacled crag called 
the White Kirk; sometimes green with 
moss and grey with lichen; sometimes, 
though but rarely, shaded with timber, 
as in the approach to the cavern named 
the Earl’s Bower; but generally bold 
and naked, and sombre in tint as the 
colours employed by the savage Rosa. 
Such were the distinguishing features of 
the Gorge of Cliviger when Nicholas 
traversed it. 

To shew by contrast what we mean, 
take as an instance of really artistic 
description the following scrap of 
north-country scenery from the Te- 
nant of Wildfell Hall, by Acton 
Bell, vol. i. p. 30, 31 :— 

To this end I left the more frequented 
regions—the wooded valleys, the corn- 
fields, and meadow-lands—and proceeded 
to mount the steep acclivity of Wildfell, 
the wildest and the loftiest eminence in 
our neighbourhood, where, as you ascend, 
the hedges, as well as the trees, become 
scanty and stunted ; the former at length 
giving place to rough stone fences, partly 
greened over with ivy and moss, the latter 
to larches and Scotch fir-trees, or isolated 
blackthorns. The fields being rough 
and stony, and wholly unfit for the 
plough, were mostly devoted to the pas- 
turing of sheep and cattle; the soil was 
thin and poor; bits of gvey rock here 
and there peeped out from the grassy 
hillocks ; bilberry plants and heather— 
relics of more savage wildness—grew un- 
der the walls; and in many of the en- 
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closures ragweeds and rushes usurped 
supremacy over the scanty herbage ;—but 
these were not my property. 

Near the top of this hill, about two 
miles from Linden-Car, stood Wildfell 
Hall, a superannuated mansion of the 
Elizabethan era, built of dark greystone, 
—venerable and picturesque to look at, 
but, doubtless, cold and gloomy enough 
to inhabit, with its thick stone mullions 
and little latticed panes, its time-eaten 
airholes, and its too lonely, too unshel- 
tered situation,—only shielded from the 
war of wind and weather by a group of 
Scotch firs, themselves half blighted with 
storms, and looking as stern and gloomy 
as the hall itself. Behind it lay a few 
desolate fields, and then the brown 
heath-clad summit of the hill; before it 
(enclosed by stone walls, and entered by 
an iron gate, with large balls of grey 
granite—similar to those which decorated 
the roof and gables—surmounting the 
gate-posts) was a garden. 


And again this from My Uncle 
the Curate, by the author of the 
Bachelor of the Albany, vol. ii. 
p- 169 :— 

Only a footpath, known to shepherds 
or goatherds, traversed this wild gorge, 
whose steep sides, here and there termi- 
nating in sharp, white cliffs, which at 
twilight looked like sheeted apparitions, 
shewed no sign of a human habitation, 
or even of animal life itself, except a few 
small mountain sheep, and the ‘ feeble 
folk that make their houses in the rocks.’ 
Roaming this deserted valley, he came to 
a small lake, and observed at one side, 
at a considerable elevation, the gleaming 
and flashing of a stream through some 
patches of birch and hazel, the noblest 
trees that grew there. It was evidently 
a cascade, and he had the curiosity to 
clamber up through the copse tc recon- 
noitre it. A path wound along the side 
of the fall, which, as you approached it, 
was very beautiful in its small way, 
tumbling over a ragged precipice of some 
thirty feet into a rocky basin, where 
it bubbled and sparkled a moment in 
any stray gleam of sunshine that pierced 
the shade, and thence pursued its course 
more modestly until it identified its waters 
with the lake. 


Or, again, these excellent lines 
from the same book :— 

Never was the surface of a summer 
sea smoother: the water was alternately 
grey, purple, gold, and azure, as it re- 
flected the rocks, the heath, the gorse, 
or the blue concave. 

Now what is the element in these 
three latter quotations? what is 
wanting in the first, which was from 
Mr. Ainsworth? It is this, In 
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these latter the authors have used 
imagination; they have imaged the 
scene to themselves, and, describing 
the pictures which they saw in their 
own minds, have therefore described 
well; arranging and graduating the 
masses and lights of the picture 
according to nature; presenting first 
to the mind those points which 
would in nature first catch the eye, 
and so leading us on to the details in 
a natural order. Mr. Ainsworth’s 
description, on the other hand, is a 
mere collection of facts and names 
about the place, without order or 
chiaroscuro, top, or bottom, or mid- 
dle—a tourist's guide, not a painter's 
sketch. 

And yet such a book as the 
Lancashire Witches, in spite of all 
its faults, will do its share of good. 
We take for granted that it will be 
ene read by the middle class, 

y working men and women; if so, 
it is far better suited to them than a 
great deal of writing which carries 
on its outside a higher moral pur- 
pose—than three out of four of 
the sober orthodox tracts and tales 
which are written for the people by 
honest souls who know as little of 
what the people really require as 
they do of what they really like. 
Not that there is any fault in the 
moral tone of this book; on the 
contrary, there is a high, chivalrous, 
and pure morality throughout it— 
of a shallow, theatrical sort, perhaps, 
but still all very good as far as it 
goes. In this it, as well as Mr. 
Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes and the 
Tower of London, and others of his 
later novels, contrast most favourably 
with that most pernicious book, Jack 
Sheppard, ldo a few years 
ago, an unenviable notoriety for him 
and George Cruikshank. That artist 
has made a full amende honorable 
to the people in his Botile. We 
might consider these latter novels as 
a similar palinode on Mr. Ainsworth's 
part, did we not believe his rugged 
talent and patient industry capable 
of a far higher one. Before he is 
worn out, we hope, we shall have 
from him one thoroughly good 
people's novel; one which clergymen 
and district visitors will not be afraid 
to recommend. Not that we wish 
him to give up his fondness for the 
horrible and exciting; on the con- 
trary, that is just the characteristic 
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of the Lancashire Witches which, 
oxical as it may seem, is the 
one likely to do most good. To get 
a hearing the people’s novelist must 
succeed in ‘strong writing.’ That is 
the secret of the enormous influence 
of French novels, and George Sand 
is now successfully turning it to 
account in enforcing her morality 
and politics. If England ever sees, 
which Heaven grant she may, a 
Christian George Sand, this feature 
of her style must not be watered 
down into smooth respectability. 

It is very easy for refined tastes, 
sated with literature of every species, 
to cry out against the horrible and 
exaggerated. It is very easy for 
comfortable folks, who have nothing 
to do but to receive their dividends, 
pay their visits, drive from exhibition 
to exhibition, and sit down in a com- 
fortable arm-chair among prints and 
statuettes, and take out of their 
shelves what book they fancy most, 
to think that the minds of the work- 
ing-classes will thrive on the same 
sober stuff as their own. They 7 
as well expect a navigator to wor 
on water-gruel, instead of beefsteaks 
and porter. Let those who have 
never seen try, at least, to imagine 
the circumstances under which the 
majority of the working-classes pass 
their dull lives from dawn to dusk 
—the stifling shop, the crowded and 
pestilential work-room, the noisy 
and dust-grimed manufactory; let 
them think of the thousands to 
whom poor Hood’s immortal song 
will apply,— 

Work ! work! work! 
Seam, and gusset, and band—~ 
Band, and gusset, and seam— 
Till over th@ buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 
And then let them consider, whether 
it does not require excitants some- 
what ‘above proof strength’ to keep 
their minds even in a healthy state 
of movement. The taste for horrible 
fictions among the working-classes 
is really Nature’s own craving for 
her proper medicine. To the edu- 
cated man such literature might be 
perniciously enervating; though all 
barristers and statesmen will tell us, 
that in proportion to the dull seve- 
rity of its professional labours does 
the mind require intervals of frivo- 
Jous and even fantastic amusement. 
Scipio and Lelius, if we recollect 
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right, were caught chasing one ano- 
ther round the dinner-table with 
brandished napkins; and Mr. Pitt 
used to play at marbles with his 
children, and sometimes too, they 
say, write songs with the notorious 
Captain Morris-—of which let the 
Muse, blushing, hold her peace. 

But nia we ask our readers 
again to read Hood's Song of the 
Shirt, and then consider whether this 
literature of horror is not necessary 
toa mind stupified by such drudgery, 
unless all imagination, feeling, love 
of the beautiful and the active, are 
to die down into one dull, brutalised, 
blank, life-in-death ? Pernicious 
they may be, these books, to healthy 
minds, but, as the physicians tell us, 
virus viro expellitur,—poison drives 
out poison ; who would refuse, when 
aman is dying of narcotics, to cure 
him by a dose of ammonia, which 
would have killed him when in 
health? Even the very worst of 
these novels, such as Reynolds's, had 
better be allowed to circulate, than 
forbidden by a too hasty censorship, 
before anything better has been pro- 
vided in their place. Even they do 
some good. Tf they do not sanctify 
love, and the intercourse of the sexes, 
at least they help to connect it with 
some few dim thoughts of what is 
beautiful, chivalrous, passionate ; 
they do help to rescue it from that 
mere selfish, hog-like animalism into 
which it is degraded among too many 
of the St. Giles’ heathens, and, alas! 
of our country labourers. 

Love is, was, and ever will be, the 
favourite theme of fiction among all 
ranks, and in all climates; and as 
long as religious people act as if the 
devil was the first inventor of Love, 
and taboo the subject carefully from 
all their tracts and tales, schools, and 
sermons, let the novelist, in default 
of any better teacher, tell the people, 
in his clumsy way, that God did not 
mean them to be mere drudge- 
breeding animals, but men and 
women, with passions and affections 
as graceful and enthusiastic, as chi- 
valrous and divine, as those of ancient 
knight-errant or poet of modern 
days. 

A people’s novel of a very differ- 
ent school is Zhe Tenant of Wildfell 
Hail. It is, taken altogether, a pow- 
erful and an _ interesting book. 
Not that it is a pleasant book to 
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read, nor, as we funcy, has it been a 
pleasant book to write; still less has 
it been a pleasant training which 
could teach an author such awful 
facts, or give courage to write them. 
The fault of the book is coarseness— 
not merely that coarseness of subject 
which will be the stumbling-block of 
most readers, and which makes it 
utterly unfit to be put into the hands 
of girls ; of that we do not complain. 
There are foul and accursed under- 
currents in plenty, in this same smug, 
respectable, whitewashed English so- 
ciety, which must be exposed now 
and then; and Society owes thanks, 
not sneers, to those who dare to shew 
her the image of her own ugly, 
hypocritical visage. We must not 
lay Juvenal’s coarseness at Juvenal’s 
door, but at that of the Roman world 
which he stereotyped in his fearful 
verses. But the world does not 
think so. It will revile Acton Bell 
for telling us, with painful circum- 
stantiality, what the house of a pro- 
fligate, uneducated country squire is 
like, perfectly careless whether or 
not the picture be true, only angry 
at having been disturbed from its 
own self-complacent doze—just as it 
has reviled gallant ‘S. G. O.’ for 
nasty-mindedness, and what not, be- 
cause, having unluckily for himself 
a human heart and eyes, he dared to 
see what was under his nose in the 
bedrooms of Dorsetshire labourers. 

It is true, satirists are apt to be 
unnecessarily coarse. Granted; but 
are they half as coarse, though, as 
the men whom they satirise? That 
gnat-straining, camel - swallowing 
Pharisee, the world, might, if it 
chose, recollect that a certain degree 
of coarse - naturedness, while men 
continue the one-sided beings which 
they are at present, may be neccssary 
for all reformers, in order to enable 
them to look steadily and continu- 
ously at the very evils which they 
are removing. Shall we despise the 
surgeon because he does not faint in 
the dissecting-room? Our Chad- 
wicks and Southwood Smiths would 
make but poor sanitary reformers 
if their senses could not bid defiance 
to sulphuretted hydrogen and am- 
monia. Whether their nostrils suffer 
or not, ours are saved by them: we 
have no cause to grumble. And 
even so with *‘ Acton Bell.’ 

But taking this book as a satire, 
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and an exposure of evils, still alk 
unnecessary coarseness is a defect, 
—a defect which injures the real 
usefulness and real worth of the 
book. ‘The author introduces, for 
instance, a long diary, kept by the 
noble and unhappy wife of a pro- 
fligate squire ; and would that every 
man in England might read and lay 
to heart that horrible record. But 
what greater mistake, to use the 
mildest term, can there be than to 
fill such a diary with written oaths 
and curses, with details of drunken 
scenes which no wife, such as poor 
Helen is represented, would have the 
heart, not to say the common de- 
cency, to write down as they oc- 
curred? Dramatic probability and 
good feeling are 7 outraged by 
such a method. ‘The author, tempted 
naturally to indulge her full powers 
of artistic detail, seems to have for- 
gotten that there are silences more 
pathetic than all words. 

A cognate defect, too, struck us 
much ; the splenetic and bitter tone 
in which certain personages in the 
novel are mentioned, when really, 
poor souls, no deeds of theirs are 
shewn which could warrant such 
wholesale appellations as ‘ brute’ 
and ‘demon.’ One is inclined some- 
times to suspect that they are cari- 
catures from the life, against whom 
some private spite is being vented ; 
though the author has a right to 
reply, that the whole novel being the 
autobiography of a young gentle- 
man farmer, such ferocities are to be 
charged on him, not on her. ‘True, 
but yet in his mouth as much as in 
any one’s else they want cause for 
them to be shewn, according to all 
principles of fiction ; an if none such 
exists on the face of the story, it 
only indicates a defect in the youth's 
character which makes his good for- 
tune more improbable. For the book 
sets forth how the gallant Gilbert 
wins the heart, and after her hus- 
band’s death, the hand of the rich 
squire’s well-born and highly-culti- 
vated wife. 

Now we do not complain of the 
‘impossibility’ of this. Ne me dites 
jamais ce béte de mot, as Mirabeau 
said. Impossible? Society is full 
of wonders; our worst complaint 
against fiction-mongers is, that they 
are so tame, so common-place, so 
shamefully afraid of wonders, of nine- 
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ty-nine hundredths of what a man 
may see every day of the week by 
putting his head out of his own 
window. You old whited sepulchre 
of a world! there are dead men’s 
bones enough inside you, of which 

ou could give but an ugly account ! 
t was but the other day, for in- 
stance, we heard a true story of 
piracy and parricide, of ill-gotten 
wealth, worse than heathen barbarity, 
and God’s awful judgments, trans- 
acted among scenery of such romantic 
horror, physical and spiritual, as 
would make Mr. Ainsworth’s fortune. 
We would offer now to sell him the 
story for twenty pounds, as the best 
investment he ever made in his life, 
were it not so fearfully true and 
recent, that its publication would 
wantonly wound the hearts of many 
innocent people now living. So 
much for improbabilities. But the 
novelist, especially when he invents 
a story, instead of merely giving 
dramatic life to one ready made, 
which is the Shakspearian, and, as 
we suspect, the higher path of art, 
must give some internal and spiritual 
probability to his outward miracles ; 
and this, we think, Acton Bell has 
in this case failed todo. We cannot 
see any reason why Gilbert Markham, 
though no doubt highly attractive 
to young ladies of his own calibre, 
should excite such passionate love in 
Helen, with all her bitter experiences 
of life, her painting, and her poetry, 
her deep readings and deep thoughts 
— absolutely no reason at all, except 
the last one in the world, which either 
the author or she would have wished, 
namely, that there was no other man 
in the way for her to fall in love with. 
We want to see this strange intellec- 
tual superiority of his to the general 
run of his class (for we must suppose 
some such); and all the character- 
istics we do find, beyond the general 
dashing, manful spirit of a young 
farmer, isa very passionate and some- 
what brutal temper, and, to say the 
least, a wanton rejection of a girl to 
whom he has been giving most pal- 
pable and somewhat rough proofs of 
affection, and whom he afterwards 
hates bitterly, simply because she 
rallies him on having jilted her for a 
woman against whose character there 
was every possible ground for sus- 
po This is not to be counter- 
alanced by an occasional vein of 
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high - flown sentimentalism in the 
young gentleman (and that, too, not 
often) when he comes in contact with 
his lady-love. If the author had 
intended to work out the noble old 
Cymon and Iphigenia myths, she 
ought to have let us see the gradual 
growth of the clown’s mind under the 
influence of the accomplished woman ; 
and this is just what she has not 
done. Gilbert Markham is not one 
character oscillating between his old 
low standard and his higher new one, 
according as he comes in contact with 
his own countrified friends or his 
new lady-love, but two different men, 
with no single root-idea of character 
to unite and explain the two opposite 
poles of his conduct. Tor instance, 
Mr. Markham is one day talking to 
Helen in the following high-flown 
vein :— 

‘ It gives me little consolation to think 
that I shall next behold you as a disem- 
bodied spirit, or an altered being, with a 
frame perfect and glorious, but not like 
this; and a heart, perhaps, entirely es- 
tranged from me.’ 

‘No, Gilbert, there is perfect love in 
heaven.’ 

* So perfect, I suppose, that it soars 
above distinctions, and you will have no 
closer sympathy with me than with any 
one of the ten thousand thousand angels, 
and the innumerable multitude of happy 
spirits round us.’ 

And so on; very fine indeed. 
But, lo! the same evening he goes 
to call upon an old and intimate 
friend, whom, after having brutally 
knocked him down and left him in a 
ditch, careless whether he died or 
not, on the supposition that he was, 
like himself, a lover of Helen, he 
has suddenly discovered to be neither 
more or less than her brother ; and 
after this fashion he makes his apo- 
logy for having nearly killed him :— 

My task must be performed at once, 
however, in some fashion; and so I 
plunged into it at once, and floundered 
through it as I could. 

‘The truth is, Lawrence, I have not 
acted quite correctly to you of late, espe- 
cially on this last occasion; and I am 
come to —in short, to express my regret 
for what I’ve done, and to beg your 
pardon. Ifyou don’t choose to grant it,’ 
I added, hastily, not liking the aspect of 
his face, ‘ it’s no matter; only 7’ve done 
my duty, that’s all.’ 

To which amende honorable the 
knight of the broken head answering 
more sensibly than gratefully :— 
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‘I forgot to tell you that it was in 
consequence of a mistake,’ muttered I. 
‘I should have made a very handsome 
apology, but you provoked me so con- 
foundedly’ (the young gentleman, like 
most characters in the book, is very fond 
of such expletives, and still stronger 
ones) ‘ with your Well, I suppose 
it’s all my fault. The fact is, I did n’t 
know that you were Mrs. Graham’s bro- 
ther,’ &c. &c. 

Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore! 
To us, this and many other scenes 
seem as vulgar and improbable in 
conception, as they are weak and 
disgusting in execution. The puffs 
inform us that the book is very like 
Jane Eyre. To us it seems to have 
exaggerated all the faults of that 
remarkable book, and retained very 
few of its good points. The superior 
religious tone in which alone it sur- 
passes Jane Eyre is, in our eyes, quite 
neutralised by the low moral tone 
which reigns throughout. 

Altogether, as we said before, the 
book is painful. The dark side of 
every body and every thing is dilated 
on; we had almost said, revelled in. 
There are a very few quite perfect 
people in the book, but they are kept 
as far out of sight as possible; they 
are the ‘accidentals,’ the disagree- 
able people, the ‘ necessary’ notes of 
the melody ; and the ‘ timbre’ of the 
notes themselves is harsh and rough. 
The author has not had the tact 
which enabled Mr. Thackeray, in 
Vanity Fair, to construct a pleasing 
whole cut of most unpleasing ma- 
terials, by a harmonious unity of 
parts, and, above all, by a tone of 
tender grace and solemn ironic in- 
dignation, in the midst of all his 
humour, spreading over and softening 
down the whole ;—that true poetic 
instinct, which gives to even the 
coarsest of Fielding’s novels and 
Shakspeare’s comedies, considered as 
wholes, a really pure and lofty 
beauty. The author has not seen 
that though it is quite fair to write 
in a melancholy, or even harsh key, 
and to introduce accidental discords, 
or even sounds in themselves dis- 
agreeable, yet that this last must be 
done only to set off by contrast the 
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background of harmony and melody, 
and that the key of the whole must 
be a correct and a palpable one; 
it must not be buried beneath in- 
numerable occasional flats and sh $ 
above all, we must not, as in The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall, with its 
snappish fierceness, be tortured by a 
defective chord, in which one false 
note is perpetually recurring; or 
provoked by a certain flippant, rough 
staccato movement throughout, with- 
out softness, without repose, and, 
therefore, without dignity. We ad- 
vise the author, before the next novel 
is taken in hand, to study Shakspeare 
somewhat more carefully, and see if 
she* cannot discover the secret of 
the wonderful harmony with which 
he, like Raphael, transfigures the 
most painful, and, apparently, chaotic 
subjects. 


And now for one more short dia- 
tribe on one more short novel, My 
Uncle the Curate. Too short, alas! 
the book ; thereshould have been nine 
such volumes instead of three : and (for 
want of space) too short our remarks 
on it, if not for our reader's enjoy- 
ment, at least for our own; for there 
are few pleasures equal to that of 

raising heartily and utterly any 
k or body. 

My Uncle the Curate is an Irish 
novel, but very different from the 
generality of that class of books in its 
depth, thoughtfulness, and really ear- 
nest purpose. Witty and interesting 
it is, of course ; how could it be Irish 
otherwise? But it might have been 
that and more, and yet, like most 
Irish stories, without overstepping 
the bounds of the most scrupulous 
decency, been a thoroughly immoral! 
book,—if immorality be taken, as it 
ought to signify, the having no moral 
at all. We have been often asto- 
nished, and more, disgusted, by the 
shamelessness with which Lrish writers 
nowadays get their bread, by ex- 
posing the sins and follies of their 
countrymen to the English public; 
there is something venal and traitor- 
ous in it, we fancy,—at least, English- 
men do not go on the Continent and 


* We have spoken of the author in the feminine gender, because, of whatever sex 
the name ‘ Acton Bell’ may be, a woman’s pen seems to us indisputably discernible 


in every page. 


The very coarseness and vulgarity is just such as a woman, trying to 


write like a man, would invent,—second-hand and clumsy, and not such as men do 


use ; the more honour to the writer’s heart, if not to her taste. 
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there treat England so. Nor has 
any Irishman a right thus to expose 
his mother-country’s shame, unless 
he does it, like the present author, 
with fairness to all ranks and parties, 
with something of a really compre- 
hensive glance at the true sources of 
Irish misery ; unless he draws Ire- 
land as she really is, not merely 
those hackneyed veins of Irish cha- 
racter and scenery which have for 
some time past paid the caterers for 
John Bull's laughing muscles; in 
short, unless he writes a book like 
My Uncle the Curate, instead of one 
like Harry Lorrequer, Charles O’ Mal- 
ley, Roland Cashel, and a hundred 
more. We fix on Mr. Lever for espe- 
cial reprobation, because he, being 
the cleverest of all, has helped to 
do his country most harm; and we 
might class with him the author of 
My Life, most charming and worth- 
less of stories, had he not given a 
really valuable contribution to phy- 
sical geography and sporting science 
in his Wild Sports of the West. We 
well remember how that class of sto- 
ries, Charles O’ Malley especially, used 
to be accepted joyfully and proudly 
by the young Irish squires, with 
most pathetic simplicity, as the 
ideal of what they ought to be, 


—feather-leaded, gambling, steeple- 
chasing, fine gentlemen, without in- 
dustry, information, high principle, 
or any excellencies under the sun, 
except those of boundless good-nature, 
glibness of tongue, and animal cou- 
rage-—abundant, but rather of the 


tiger than the buli-dog sort. Con- 
ceive an aristocracy of Charles O' Mal- 
leys, served by a serf-class of Micky 
Frees! Heaven help both masters 
and men, and the country which is 
cursed with them! And yet these 
re the gods of Messrs. Lever and 
Co. Having seen ourselves the harm 
which he and his school have done in 
Ireland, it was with extreme delight 
that we heard the rhadamanthine 
baton of Punch resounding about his 
shoulders; and it is with still more 
leasure that we see an Irish novel 
ike My Uncle the Curate turning 
the peculiarities of the country to 
real use in the cause of tolerance, 
justice, and civilisation. 

The book is a living portrait, and 
acomplete one, of society and scenery 
inthe north of Ireland. Not a chap- 
ter in it but recalled to us, or ex- 
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plained for us, something which our 
own eyes had witnessed in that un- 
happy country. His characters, 
though thoroughly individual per- 
sons, are still, as a true artist's should 
be, for the most part types of classes. 
The stiff, haughty, empty-headed, 
and bigoted Orange squire, Colonel 
Dabzae, yet upright and gentleman- 
like withal, with his cold-hearted, 
vulgar-fine lady of a wife; the in- 
dolent, accomplished, tolerant Whig 
rector, seeing clearly enough where 
everything is wrong, but doing no- 
thing to mend it; the poor curate, 
with all his rough, earnest, manful- 
ness, and godliness, and his charming 
fat wife, dear Aunt Carry (as perfect 
a pair of pictures as Eng!ish novelist 
ever drew); the profligate, bombas- 
tic, Repeal-member, Dawson; the 
extravagant, ill-educated boy, Syd- 
ney, and the painfully faithful sketch 
of his downward career from little 
debts and little sins into great ones ; 
old Randy Maguire, the tithe-proc- 
tor; Peter, the Irish footboy, who 
prefers running out on windy nights 
to the gate seven times with the 
kitchen candle to going once and for 
all with the lantern—vidimus his vculis, 
one knows them of old. They are 
all alive and real in deeds and speech. 
We would give quotations, but every 
page is worth quoting. ‘Take, how- 
ever, as specimens, some scraps from 
Mr. Dawson's career :— 

I must try to paint Dawson again as 
he appeared on the present occasion, ac- 
coutred, it is to be supposed, rather to 
kill ladies than to catch thieves. Take 
one of those stuffy, pigeon-breasted lay- 
figures, on whose backs the tailors of 
Cheapside and the Strand advertise their 
‘fashionable attire ;’ clothe it in one of 
their flashiest blue coats with blazing gilt 
buttons, and let the coat hide as little as 
possible of a white satin waistcoat, flow- 
eréd with enormous peonies; let the 
trowsers be the glossiest black, disclosing 
at their feet silk stockings of a fiery flesh 
colour, the toes concealed by a square 
inch of varnished leather, the only visi- 
ble portion of what is presumed to be a 
shoe ; stud the all-too-beruffled shirt 
with three massive diamonds, probably 
not from Golconda; then whisker your 
figure at the hair-dresser’s, next door to 
the tailor who supplied the coat; per- 
fume it with musk or essence of lavender ; 
feed it at the oyster-shops and Haymar- 
ket restaurants, until the cheeks become 
red and bloated; carbuncle the fingers 
with rings, and the nose with brandy- 
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and-water ; then inflate it with prodigi- 
ous self-conceit ; animate it with a spirit 
of Brummagem patriotism—any despe- 
rate nonsense will do for a_ political 
creed, any slang dictionary will furnish 
a vocabulary—there is Dawson for you. 
—Vol. i. p. 338. 


We have seen more than one gen- 
tleman from over the Channel who 
might have sat for this picture. 

Mr. Dawson’s politics :— 


* * * He had studied eloquence in 
that great national school of oratory, 
whose fundamental principles are to di- 
vorce logic from argument, truth from 
statement, and decency from language ; 
a system of rhetoric which considers vio- 
lence strength, and rigmarole reasoning, 
and where abuse and personality con- 
stitute the graces and delicacies of elocu- 
tion. Such was Dawson’s intellectual 
education for the senate. As to his pa- 
triotism and public spirit, they were 
hereditary; he prized his country too 
highly to sell her for a trifle, and he 
thought it the indefeasible right of an 
Irish gentleman to have a parliament of 
his own, wherein to carry his jobs. The 
last generation had driven their parlia- 
mentary trade in College Green, and he 
saw no reason why the present should 
be forced to do their dirty work at West- 
minster. So far was Dudley a_ tho- 
roughly sincere Repealer.—Vol. ii. p. 
247. 


A Corregiesque scrap of descrip- 
tion, physical and spiritual :— 
* * * 


Finer subjects for sketches, 
either with pen or pencil, than the sin- 
gular personage he was talking to, and 
his fair vast wife, it would not be easy 
to find between the tropics or beyond 
them. 

That fair wife was now sitting on a 
cushion of turf, soft as Lyons velvet, 
and green as oriental emerald, save where 
a tuft of purple heath broidered it, con- 
templating the glories of the evening, 
the sun, the ocean, and the mountains, 
with an eye to enjoy and a mind to feel 
them. She had partly conquered Vyvy- 
an’s reserve, and was now holding with 
him the sort of conversation that culti- 
vated women are so fond of—fanciful, 
poetical, lively, sentimental without me- 
lancholy, a grain of philosophy in it to 
make it serious, a strain of wit to make 
it brilliant, and a little touch of gal- 
lantry to throw a rosy hue over all. Per- 
haps no woman loves this sort of parley 
so well as a clever and handsome one of 
ripe years, with such a companion as 
Vyvyan, young enough to be her son, 
but capable, as he was, of holding such 
discourse with her.—P. 80. 
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An Irish country town, ‘ After the 
Life ?— 

As Redcross was a corporate town, it 
is only respectful to give some account 
of it before we enter its jurisdiction. Ht 
was a small and a poor place, but might 
have been a respectable one, both im 
size and wealth, had its inhabitants de- 
voted half as much time to honest im- 
dustry as they spent in complaining 
about anything, or nothing, shrugging 
their shoulders, whining about the times, 
lounging about with their dirty hands im 
their empty pockets, and wondering 
what the Lord Lieutenant, and this 
Board, and that Board, meant to do for 
them, or whether they meant to do any- 
thing at all. The Protestant population 
belonging to the Established Church 
consisted of a grocer, a publican, two 
tailors, three policemen, and four re- 
venue-officers, with their respective com- 
plements of wives and children. The 
Presbyterians numbered one shoemaker, 
two blacksmiths, a baker, a carpenter, 
and a wheelwright. There was one 
Quaker, who met in his own house ; and 
the rest of the burghers of all trades and 
vocations, a vast majority of the entire 
population, were Roman Catholics, prin- 
cipally M‘Swynes, with a few O’Gogar- 
ties,—races of old renown in the coun- 
ty, but generally at feud with one an- 
other, for no assigned reason except a 
tradition that, fourteen hundred years 
ago, an O’Gogarty had pulled a M‘Swyne 
by the nose ; which most legitimate cause 
of quarrel had been honestly transmitted 
from generation to generation, and was, 
indeed, at present the only inheritance 
that remained to either of those illustri- 
ous tribes.—P. 16. 

The scenery of Redcross was remark- 
ably fine in its way; I mean, of course, 
the dunghill scenery. There was a charm- 
ing picturesque mount, not so sweet as 
Hybla, fronting almost every house, the 
loftiest towering before the piggeries of 
the M‘Swynes, who were as vain of them 
as the Swiss are of their Alps. The 
streets of Redcross (for it possessed three 
or four) were never swept except by the 
wind, or watered but with agua celestisx ; 
they were consequently as dusty in dry 
weather as African plains, and in wet 
weather perfectly Parisian—in point of 
mud, * * * * * * The town 
had a corporation, and the members of it 
were all Hoggs, or of the Hoggs faction. 
They might have paved, and swept, and 
washed, and whitewashed the munici- 
pality if they pleased. There were two 
aldermen of the name, three burgesses, 
two water-bailiffs, an officer called a 
bang-beggar, and another styled a butter- 
taster. The butter-tastership was a very 
snug thing (two hundred a-year, with 
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perquisites), and the holder of it lived at 
Carrickfergus. The bang-beggar was 
resident, and terrified the Celtic lazzarone 
by a furious display of authority annually, 
every Michaelmas. The rest of the year 
(three hundred and sixty-four days) men- 
dicancy flourished better than any other 
profession, calling, or trade, inthe borough 
of Redcross. 


The plot is most capitally worked 
out, as far as ‘interest’ is concerned. 
It is the first novel, for many a day, 
which we have really ‘ breathlessly 
devoured,’ as the puffers say ; and so 
well are the many little episodes of 
political and social wisdom worked 
into the story and made to throw 
light on the characters, that we feel 
ourselves compelled to wade steadily 
through them, though we are burn- 
ing all the time to leap on a-head, 
and see what becomes next of Dawson 
or sweet Elizabeth (a girl like one of 
Shakspeare’s own), or some other of 
the innumerable people in whom the 
author has succeeded in interesting 
us. Among these episodes there is a 
sermon of the curate’s, which we wish 
English preachers would copy ; ‘Hints 
to Governesses,’ worthy of Punch, 
and a Pantagruelist ‘ Account of the 
Island of Higgledy-piggledy’ (can 
we doubt where it lies ?), full of the 
spirit and fire of old Rabelais, who, to 
judge by the headings of the chapters, 
is an old friend of the author's. 

Another good artistic feature is 
noticeable,—the great number of in- 
cidental personages, who are brought 
not so much to help on the plot 
(though each contributes his mite to 
that skilfully enough), as in su- 
perabundance of power, just for the 
delight of trying his hand at sketch- 
ing character, and to fill up the 
background and complete the whole 
picture harmoniously, without taking 
off our attention from the main 
figures. 

There are, perhaps, at the end, 
somewhat too many strange coinci- 
dences brought in to hasten the dé- 
nouement ; it looks as if the novel 
ought to have had a fourth volume, 
were there not a publisher's eleventh 
commandment against that fearfui sin: 
but such a dénouement as coincidence 
is always allowable to an author like 
this, who, by taking from the first a 
lofty and righteous moral tone, has 
formally put his characters under the 
care of that righteous Providence 
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who daily rewards the good and 
punishes the evil, by the most petty 
natural accidents. 

Of one little fault we must com- 
plain—of a certain fulsome way of 
panegyrising great people, and a 
Court Journal tone about the sayings 
and doings of real gentlemen and 
ladies, which savours rather of Mer- 
rion Square than of Belgravia; and 
as the author evidently is a gentle- 
man, and knows one when he sees 
him, he should avoid this peculiarly 
Irish vulgarism, and ‘not be astonish- 
ed though one be made rich, and the 
glory of his house be increased.’ 

There may be other faults in My 
Uncle the Curate ; seeing that it is 
the work of frail human brains; but 
the author, as a good artist ought, 
has contrived so thoroughly to dazzle 
our eyes, that we can see nothing 
but excellencies; and believing that 
this book speaks the truth, and the 
whole truth, about Ireland, we 
heartily recommend it to those who 
wish to be instructed, as well as 
amused ; and heartily, too, wish the 
author joy, not only of his book, but 
ofthe genial many-sided mind, shrewd 
and witty, well-read and high-prin- 
cipled, which has dictated it. 


Ifere we had intended to end our 
review ; but since writing the above 
a book has come into our hands, 
known already, we hope, to many, 
as it is now in its third edition: 
but lest any human being, whose 
eyes these pages may reach, should 
remain ignorant of the book and its 
contents, we notice it here. Had we 
wit and wisdom enough, we would 
placard its sheets on every wall, and 
have them read aloud from every 
pulpit, till a nation, calling itself 
Christian, began to act upon the 
awful facts contained in it, not in 
the present peddling and desultory 
manner, but with an united energy 
of shame and repentance proportion- 
ate to the hugeness of the evil. For 
we must hope—we dare not but 
hope for the honour of humanity, 
that in spite of blue-books and com- 
missions, in spite of newspaper hor- 
rors and parliamentary speeches, 
Manchester riots and the 10th of 
April, the mass of the higher orders 
cannot yet be aware of what a work- 
man’s home is like in the manufac- 
turing districts. The book to which 
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we allude is Mary Barton, a Tale 
of Manchester Life—Manchester life 
in England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Not of Indian cholera fa- 
mines, or Piedmontese persecutions, 
or Peruvian tortures, or old Norman 
Conquest butcheries, or any of those 
horrors which distance of place and 
time makes us quiet, easy-going 
folks, fancy impossible in civilised, 
Christian, nineteenth-century Eng- 
land; but of the life-in-death —life 
worse than many deaths, which now 
besets thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands of our own countrymen. 

“We might praise the ‘talent’ of 
the book ; we might, and justly, at- 
tribute to it higher artistic excel- 
lency, than we have done even to 
the novel we last mentioned; but 
the matter puts the manner out of 
sight. The facts—the facts are all 
in all; for they are facts. As a 
single instance of corroboration, if 
any were needed, a Manchester cler- 
gyman has just assured us, that his 
own eyes have seen the miseries 
there described (as he asserts, with- 
out the least exaggeration), not 
merely in the years in which the 
scene of the book is laid—1839-41, 
but now, in these very last years of 
1847-9, when people on Turkey 
carpets, with their three meat meals 
a-day, are wondering, forsooth, why 
working men turn Chartists and 
Communists. 

Do they want to know why? Then 
let them read Mary Barton. Do 
they want to know why poor men, 
kind and sympathising as women to 
each other, learn to hate law and 
order, Queen, Lords and Commons, 
country-party, and corn-law leaguer, 
all alike—to hate the rich, in short ? 
Then let them read Mary Barton. 
Do they want to know what can 
madden brave, honest, industrious 
North-country hearts, into self-im- 
posed suicidal strikes, into conspiracy, 
vitriol-throwing, and midnight mur- 
der? Then let them read Mary 
Barton. Do they want to know 
what drives men to gin and opium, 
that they may drink and forget their 
sorrow, though it be in madness? 
Let them read Mury Barton. Do 
they want to get a detailed insight 
into the whole ‘science of starving,’ 
—‘clemming,’ asthe poor Manchester 
men call it? Why people ‘clem,’ 
and how much they can ‘clem’ on; 
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what people look like while they are 
‘clemming’ to death, and what they 
look like after they are ‘ clemmed’ to 
death, and in what sort of places 
they lie while they are ‘ clemming ;’ 
and who looks after them, and a 
— oh, shame unspeakable ! — do not 
look after them while they are 
‘clemming ;’ and what they feel 
while they are ‘ clemming,’ and what 
they feel while they see their wives 
and their little ones ‘clemming’ to 
death round them; and what they 
feel, and must feel, unless they are 
more or less than men, after all are 
‘clemmed’ and gone, and buried safe 
out of sight, never to ;hunger, and 
wail, and pine, and pray for death 
any more forever? Let them read 
Mary Barton. Lastly, if they want 
to know why men learn to hate the 
Church and the Gospel, why they turn 
sceptics, Atheists, blasphemers, and 
cry out in the blackness of despair 
and doubt, ‘ Let us curse God and 
die, let them read Mary Barton. 
God knows it is a book, Christian and 
righteous as it is, to try one’s faith 
in God to the uttermost; to tempt 
one to believe that this world is, after 
all, nothing but a huge pitiless ma- 
chine, with the devil and misrule, 
tyranny and humbug, the only lords 
thereof, if we did not believe that its 
true Lord was even now ‘coming 
out of His place to judge the world 
righteously, to help the fatherless 
and poor unto their right, that the 
man of the world be no more exalted 
against them.’ 

We shall finish our review by 
some quotations, — painful, perhaps, 
and not such as we should like to see 
in people’s novels ; but such as must 
be seen there, till The Good Time 
come at last :— 

What makes men turn Chartists:— 

It is impossible to describe, or even 
faintly to picture, thestate of distress which 
prevailed in the town at that time, that I 
will not attempt it; and yet I think again, 
that surely in a Christian land it was not 
known even so feebly as words could tell 
it, or the more happy and fortunate 
would have thronged with their sympathy 
and their aid. In many instances the 
sufferers wept first, and then they cursed. 
Their vindictive feelings exhibited them- 
selves in rabid politics ; and when I hear, 
as I have heard, of the sufferings and 
privations of the poor, of the provision- 
shops where ha’porths of tea, sugar, 
butter, and even flour, were sold to ac- 
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commodate the indigent; of parents sitting 
in their clothes by the fireside during the 
whole night, for seven weeks together, in 
order that their only bed and bedding 
might be reserved for the use of their 
large family ; of others sleeping upon the 
cold hearth-stone for weeks in succession, 
without adequate means of providing 
themselves with food or fuel, and this in 
the depth of winter; of others being 
compelled to fast for days together, un- 
cheered by any hope of better fortune, 
living, moreover, or rather starving, in a 
crowded garret or damp cellar, and gra- 
dually sinking, under the pressure of 
want and despair, into a premature grave ; 
and when this has been confirmed by the 
evidence of their care-worn looks, their 
excited feelings, and their desolate homes, 
can I wonder that many of them, in such 
times of misery and destitution, spoke 
and acted with ferocious precipitation ? 

An idea was now springing up among 
the operatives that originated with the 
Chartists, but which came at last to be 
cherished as a darling child by many and 
misy a one. They could not believe 
that Government knew of their misery ; 
they rather chose to think it possible that 
men could voluntarily assume the office 
of legislators for a nation ignorant of its 
real state ; as who should make domestic 
rules for the pretty behaviour of children 
without caring to know that those child- 
ren had been kept for days without food ? 
Besides, the starving multitudes had 
heard that the very existence of their 
distress had been denied in parliament ; 
and though they felt this strange and 
inexplicable, yet the idea that their mi- 
sery had still to be revealed in all its 
depths, and that then some remedy would 
be found, soothed their aching hearts, 
and kept down their rising fury. 

So a petition was framed, and signed 
by thousands in the bright spring days of 
1839, imploring parliament to hear wit- 
nesses who could testify to the unpa- 
ralleled destitution of the manufacturing 
districts. Nottingham, Sheffield, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, and many other towns, 
were busy appointing delegates to convey 
this petition, who might speak, not 
merely of what they had seen and had 
heard, but from what they had borne and 
suffered. Life-worn, gaunt, anxious, hun- 
ger-stamped men, were those, delegates. — 
Vol. i. p. 129-31. 


What the poor were doing in the 
‘slack time,’ while the master-manu- 


facturers were ‘retrenching,’ not 
their own turtle and champagne, but 
their workmens’ daily bread :— 
There is another side to the picture. 
There were homes over which Carson’s 
fire threw a deep, terrible gloom,—the 
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homes of those who would fain work and 
no man gave unto them,—the homes of 
those to whom leisure was a curse. 
There the family music was hungry wails, 
when week after week passed by and 
there was no work to be had, and con- 
sequently no wages to pay for the bread 
the children cried aloud for in their young 
impatience of suffering. There was no 
breakfast to lounge over; their lounge 
was taken in bed to try and keep warmth 
in them that bitter March weather, and 
by being quiet to deaden the gnawing 
wolf within. Many a penny, that would 
have gone little way enough in oatmeal 
or potatoes, bought opium to still the 
hungry little ones, and make them forget 
their uneasiness in heavy, troubled sleep. 
It was mother’s mercy. The evil and 
the good of our nature came out strongly 
then. There were desperate fathers ; there 
were bitter-tongued mothers (oh, God, 
what wonder!) ; there were reckless 
children ; the very closest bonds of na- 
ture were snapt in that time of trial and 
distress. There was faith such as the 
rich can never imagine on earth; there 
was ‘love strong as death;’ and self- 
denial among rude, coarse men, akin to 
that of Sir Philip Sidney’s most glorious 
deed. The vices of the poor sometimes 
astound us here; but when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be made known, their 
virtues will astound us in far greater 
degree. Of this I am certain,—P. 86. 

And lastly, in what sort of houses 
Chartists live :— 

Barton growled inarticulate words of 
no benevolent import to a large class of 
mankind, and so they went along till 
they arrived in Berry Street. It was un- 
paved; and down the middle a gutter 
forced its way, every now and then form- 
ing pools in the holes with which the 
street abounded. Never was the old 
Edinburgh cry of Gardez l’eau! more 
necessary than in this street. As they 
passed, women from their doors tossed 
household slops of every description into 
the gutter; they ran into the next pool, 
which overflowed and stagnated. Heaps 
of ashes were the stepping-stones on 
which the passer-by, who cared in the 
least for cleanliness, took care not to 
put his foot. Our friends were not 
dainty, but even they picked their way 
till they got to some steps leading down 
into a small area, where a person stand- 
ing would have his head about one foot 
below the level of the street, and might 
at the same time, without the least 
motion of his body, touch the window of 
the cellar and the damp muddy wall 
right opposite. You went down one 
step even from the foul area into the 
cellar in which a family of human beings 
lived. It was very dark inside. The 
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window-panes of many of them were 
broken and stuffed with rags, which was 
reason enough for the dusky light which 
pervaded the place even at mid-day. 
After the account I have given of the 
state of the street, no one can be sur- 
prised that on going into the cellar inha- 
bited by Davenport the smell was so 
foetid as almost to knock the two men 
down. Quickly recovering themselves, 
as those inured to such things do, they 
began to penetrate the thick darkness of 
the place, and to see three or four little 
children rolling on the damp, nay wet, 
brick floor, through which the stagnant, 
filthy moisture of the street oozed up; 
the fire-place was empty and black ; the 
wife st on her husband’s lair, and cried 
in the dank loneliness. 

‘See, missis, I’m back again. Hold 
your noise, children, and don’t mither 
your mammy for bread, here’s a chap as 
has got some for you.’ 
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In that dim light, which was darkness 
to strangers, they clustered round Barton, 
and tore from him the food he had 
brought with him. It was a large hunch 
of bread, but it had vanished in an 
instant.—P. 89. 


No wonder; and no wonder, also, 
if before appetites and tempers edu- 
cated thus by yearly starvation, other 
things, also, more important than 
loaves of bread, should hereafter 
vanish in an instant. 

We should be glad, did space 
allow, to give some specimens of the 
rich humour and the deep pathos 
with which this extraordinary book 
abounds ; but we must end, compli- 
menting Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
on this fresh addition to the list of 
noble books which their courage has 
given to the English public. 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE EDDYSTONE 
LIGHTHOUSE. 


* * * * 


COULD scarcely at first believe that 

they were all dead,—that I was 
never more to hear the voice of pa- 
rent, brother, or sister,—that I was 
utterly alone in the world. But so 
it was: within the space of eight 
months, as the worthy curate told 
me, the grave had closed over the 
whole of my family. It was some 
consolation that my mother had died 
blessing me ; but, nevertheless, I now 
bitterly repented that I had gone to 
sea, instead of remaining, as 1 might 
have done, to stay and comfort her 
in her old age. Yet she had ap- 
proved of the step I took, and after 
all I acted for the best. Mr. Jones 
told me that she had said to him, 
‘that 1 had always been a good and 
dutiful son to her, and that she hoped, 
though she was not to live to see it, 
that I would some day find some- 
thing to my taste, so that I might 
settle down contentedly.’ She was 
always such a kind soul. 

It was now necessary for me to 
shape my course anew. If I had 
been unable before to turn the edu- 
cation I had received to any good 
account, I thought it very unlikely I 
should succeed in doing sonow. The 
only thing in that way which seemed 
to me possible of attainment at the 


time was a re-engagement as an 
usher in some school ; but I instantly 
dismissed the idea, for I had had 
enough of that drudgery at Little 
Hampton. So being now a tolerable 
seaman, and seeing nothing else to 
do, I made up my mind to stick to 
the only profession I had aequired, 
and to seek another ship. But as 
the Neptune had disgusted me with 
the merchant service, I set off for 
Plymouth, with the intention of vo- 
lunteering for the navy, where, be- 
sides other advantages, I thought 
that my natural good qualities and 
abilities had a better chance of getting 
fair play. 

On reaching Devonport I found 
there was no ship fitting out for 
sea just then; but asI had still some 
money left, and could afford to be 
idle for a week or two, I resolved to 
wait a short time and see what might 
turn up. I lodged at a tavern called 
the Rodney, and the time went by 
quickly enough, for I had never been 
in that neighbourhood before, and 
there is a good deal to be seen there. 
I spent almost all my time walk- 
ing about the Mount Edgecumbe 
grounds and other places with some 
acquaintances I had made—it is not 
ditlicult to make such in Plymouth— 
and I enjoyed myself much, for the 
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weather was beautiful: it was the 
month of August, near its close. 
However, at the end of a fortnight 
my reckoning at the Rodney was 
nted ; and when I had paid it, 
found I had not money enough left 
to keep me afloat much longer. I 
told my situation to the landlord, a 
very honest man, who said it was 
mot probable that any king’s ship 
would be commissioned at Plymouth 
for some time, and that my best plan 
would be to go to Bristol imme- 
diately, as there I would have a 
better chance of finding a good berth 
in a merchant vessel. 

Just as we were talking about it 
ever a glass of grog, a man came 
in and said,— 

* Here’s a rum go, Jem (that was 
the landlord’s name); that other 
chap has left the Stone, too! I’m 
blessed if it isn't the third within 
the last eight weeks !’ 

‘ Why, now, said the landlord to 
me, ‘that’s the very thing for you, 
my man,—that’s to say, always sup- 
posing you don’t dislike a little con- 
finement and regular hours!" 

* What is it ?* said I. 

‘It’s one of the keepers of the 
Stone Light,’ replied he, ‘who has 
given up the job. What do you 
say toit? It’s the very thing for a 
man like you, who seem to be a bit 
of a scholar, and not to like work 
evermuch.’ 

Nothing at the time could have 
been more to my mind, for I little 
imagined what the nature of the 
situation was. I lost no time in ap- 
plying for the post, and my certifi- 
eates being good, and besides—most 
unaccountably, as I then thought— 
no one else offering, I was almost 
immediately accepted. They said I 
must engage for six months, as they 
were tired of men leaving the place 
almost as soon as appointed. I said 
i would engage for a year if they 
chose ; but they smiled, and said six 
months was enough to begin with. 

When all was arranged, I began 
to congratulate myself on my good 
fortune. I thought, with the land- 
lord, that it was the very thing for 
me. An easy life, plenty to eat and 
drink, warm shelter, and tolerably 
good pay, I considered quite enough 
% content any reasonable being. I 
could not understand why my pre- 
decessors had given up the service, 
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and thought they must have been 
men who did not know when they 
were well off. 

Nevertheless, even at that time I 
thought it possible I might be a little 
dull now and then; so, that I might 
have something to amuse myself 
with, I bought a pack of cards to 
play with the other keeper, a second- 

and musical snuff-box, and an ex- 
cellent jest-book, with a collection of 
songs at the end of it. ‘Then, seeing 
I had no likelihood of being able for 
some time to put my money to any 
agreeable use, | spent what remained 
of it in a jollification at the Rodney ; 
there were two fiddles and a fiute, 
and we danced till morning in a back 
room. How many years it is since 
then! And yet that was the last 
really happy evening I have ever 
spent. 

Next morning I went on board the 
lighthouse tender, and we sailed for 
the Eddystone. On the way, one of 
the men remarked to me significantly 
that it was a Friday. 

* What of that?’ said I; ‘all sen- 
sible people ridicule your supersti- 
tions about a Friday.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘we shall 
see.” 

But I only laughed at him, and 
told him that so little did I think of 
what he said, I resolved, since I was 
going to a desert island on that day, 
to take the name of Friday, and to 
call the other keeper Robinson Cru- 
soe. I remember that well: the fact 
was, I was in the highest spirits. 

The weather was fine, and the wind 
favourable, though light; in about 
three hours we reached our destina- 
tion, and effected a landing without 
difficulty. ‘There was little time lost, 
some stores the tender had brought 
off were quickly got out of her; in 
half-an-hour she was standing back 
for Plymouth, and I was left to 
establish myself in my new abode. 

‘ Well, said I to myself, as I looked 
about me, ‘here 1 am, snug and 
comfortable! After knocking about 
the world as I have done, it is 
something to find such a resting- 
place; and, disgusted as I am with 
the coldness and selfishness of society, 
it is still better to find myself so 
effectually removed from it.’ I little 
knew what I was saying, or what I 
was to endure there. 

The other light-keeper—good rea- 
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son I have to remember him—was 
an elderly man, and a Scot. I was 
by no means taken with his appear- 
ance, for he looked grave and un- 
social,—anything, in fact, but a jolly 
companion. However, he was cour- 
teous enough at first, shewing me all 
over the lighthouse, pointing out the 
different apparatus, and explaining 
to me my various duties. With re- 
gard to the last, indeed, he expatiated 
on them at such length, few and 
simple though they were, that I was 
heartily tired of his lecture. 

The day passed away pleasantly 
enough ; I had never before seen the 
interior of a lighthouse, and I found 
considerable amusement in examining 
everything about it. The lower part 
is solid; above that there are four 
small chambers one over the other, 
besides the lantern, or light-room: 
the two lowest are for holding stores, 
the third is the kitchen, and in the 
fourth are the men’s berths. I found 
everything fitted up with the same 
economy of space and neatness of 
contrivance which distinguish the 
arrangements of a ship; indeed, at 
times, I fancied for a moment I was 
actually aboard of one. The great 
difference was that there was so little 
room to move about in,—at least, 
horizontally ; for as to going up and 
down I soon found that very tiresome. 

Of that, however, I thought little ; 
keeping a watch in that comfortable 
lantern was evidently a very different 
thing from keeping one in cold and 
darkness on a wet deck, step fore and 
aft as one might there; and if I had 
now and then the trouble of going 
aloft, it was not to reef topsails in a 
gale of wind. That reminded me 
that it was just about the same time 
the previous year that I was beating 
to the westward round Cape Horn in 
the Neptune, and I contrasted my 
position then and now. “Then we had 
three weeks’ anxious and incessant 
toil, during which time not one of us 
took off his clothes, or had a single 
hour's good sleep ; then, with a short 
Cape-Horn sea perpetually breaking 
over us, and a most piercing, icy 
wind dashing the sharp snow in our 
faces, we had to keep the pumps con- 
stantly going; while, to crown all, 
our provisions had run short. But, 
of course, I need not repeat all our 
sufferings. Now, with nothing to do 
but to attend to a lamp and keep a 
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few hours’ watch in an easy chair, I 
would have a warm berth, good food, 
good shelter, and sound sleep. There 
was a difference, indeed ! 

Poor me! I did not expect that 
soon I would gladly have exchanged 
my situation for that of any of my 
former messmates, who might be en- 
during the greatest hardships a sailor 
can be exposed to; I did not anti- 
cipate what I was to suffer in the 
place where I had hoped to find re- 
pose and comfort, nor that it was to 
be the birthplace of a remorse which 
would torment me throughout the 
rest of my life. 

However, as I have already said, 
the first day passed pleasantly enough, 
and I was more than contented with 
my situation till the evening came. 
As it began to grow dusk my com- 
rade and I went up to the lantern, 
and he shewed me how the lighting 
was managed. After this lesson, 
being tired of his prosing, I left him 
to keep the first watch ; and under- 
standing that I was to relieve him at 
midnight, I went below again to our 
berth. 

And then first I began to feel a 
little lonely. 


I began to feel a little lonely, but 
I persuaded myself it was merely 
because it was the first night, and 
that the impression would wear off. 
Looking about for something to oc- 
cupy myself with, my attention was 
attracted by the library of the other 
keeper,—if library that can be called 
which consisted of half-a-dozen books 
ranged on a small hanging shelf. A 
work by an author named Baxter, 
two volumes entitled the Scots Wor- 
thies, Anson's Voyages, a History of 
Scotland, the Pilgrim's Progress, and 
one or two other books whose names 
I have forgotten, formed the whole 
collection. Anson's Voyages and the 
Pilgrim's Progress I had read when 
a boy, and the rest seemed by no 
means attractive; indeed, I never 
had a taste for religious reading. So 
I did not trouble the Scotchman’s 
library. 

Hanging on hooks driven into the 
wall were a couple of spy-glasses. 
I took them to pieces one after the 
other and cleaned them,—not that 
they needed it, but this passed some 
time. Then I overhauled the va- 
rious lockers in the place, but found 
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nothing, except a set of signals with 
the signal-book, some clothes belong- 
ing to the other man, a few carpen- 
ters’ tools, and some other odds and 
ends. ll this was uninteresting 
enough, but I was determined not to 
let my spirits droop; so, though I 
was not hungry, I went down to 
where we kept our provisions and 
took out some cold pork. After 
making a hearty meal on this, I 
mixed myself a glass of grog, lit my 
pipe, and set my musical-box playing. 

I sat awhile musing over my past 
life and adventures, and then it oc- 
curred to me that now was a good 
time for carrying out a project I had 
often formed, but never had found 
opportunity to execute, namely, that 
of writing my memoirs. I jumped 
at the idea, and immediately began 
thinking how [ should begin; but 
after I had smoked two or three 
pipes, and my musical box had run 
down several times, I found that the 
time had passed more quickly than I 
had thought it would, and that it 
was within an hour of my watch. 
So as it was not worth while setting 
myself to begin my memoirs that 
night, I thought I might as well go 
up and sit with the Scotchman for 
the remaining time. 

I found him reading the Bible. I 
confess I was annoyed at this, for 
though there is no harm in reading 
the Bible, yet to find my only com- 
panion was not merely the grave, 
sober, unsocial fellow, which the 
kind of books he had and his whole 
appearance shewed him to be, but 
that he was a saint besides, was reall 
too much ; and at the moment I half 
repented of having taken the situa- 
tion,—at least, I regretted I had not 
inquired before I engaged myself 
what sort of a creature my future 
messmate was. I suppose he dis- 
covered my dissatisfaction by my 
expression of countenance, for as [ 
appeared he laid aside the book, put- 
ting in his spectacles as a mark at 
the place he had been reading. 

‘Do you never feel a little dull 
here, old fellow ?’ said I, overcoming 
my repugnance to the man, and 
seating myself. ‘ It is a little lonely 
here at times, is it not ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied he, speaking with a 
horrible Scotch accent, ‘it is lone- 
some; but I should be a lone man 
anywhere, for I have neither kith 
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nor kin left, and I have learned to 
like being alone.’ 

‘ Perhaps, then, you would dis- 
pense with my company now and 
always?” retorted I. 

‘No,’ said he; ‘you should not 
take offence where none was meant. 
Iam very glad —— 

‘ Oh, I do not easily take offence.!’ 
returned I, interrupting him; ‘and 
as for being alone in the world, I am 
much in the same case as you. I 
came back from sea a month ago, and 
found all my kith and kin, as you 
call them, dead and buried,—mother, 
sister, two brothers, and all; as for 
my father, he died long ago.’ 

‘A sore dispensation!’ said the 
Scotchman; ‘but He who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb F 

* Oh, yes, I know all that!” inter- 
rupted I, fearing that he was going 
to preach; ‘it is all very true. Be- 
sides, people cannot live for ever; 
we must all die some day or another: 
it is all for the best.’ 

‘It is a grand thing to be able to 
say that all is for the best, if we 
really feel what we say,’ replied my 
companion. 

I do not know how it was, but 
there was something about this man 
which, from the first, exercised a most 
dispiriting influence upon me: there 
was something so fixedly melancholy 
in all he said and in all he looked. 
However, I was resolved not to let 
myself yield to the impression ; so I 
rattled on in my own way, sang him 
a song, fired off a number of capital 
jokes, and told him all sorts of stories 
about the adventures I had met with 
in my changing life, some of which, 
of course, were amusing enough. 

But it was all in vain. Though 
my conversation has always been 
considered agreeable, it did not seem 
to please this man. He listened 
quietly enough, and never interrupted 
me; indeed he made no remarks 
whatever: but I saw my cheerful- 
ness was as little to his taste as his 
sullenness was to mine. 

However, the hour passed away ; 
and at midnight, after much prosing 
about the lamp, the reflectors, and so 
on, he went below. When he was 
gone, I could not help thinking what 
a hard thing it was that a man like 
me, gifted with natural ability, and 
having received so excellent an edu- 
cation, should have the same fate 
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assigned me as that stupid and un- 
cultiv ated old Scotchman; and I 
wondered when the time would come 
when I should arrive at the situation 
to which I felt myselfentitled. Alas! 
it has not come even yet; and how 
many years have elapsed since 1 was 
a keeper in the Eddystone Light- 
house! How many situations, all 
unworthy of a man like me, have I 
since had to fill! 

However, so it was ; I, with all my 
talents, education, and knowledge of 
the world, was forced to descend to 
an equality (or, indeed, as being 
junior keeper, to an inferiority) to a 
being without a spark of intellect, 
whose accomplishments were pro- 
bably confined to reading and writing, 
and his notions of life formed from 
the perusal of the Pilgrim's Progress! 
Yet again I reflected that I was better 
off than I was in the Neptune, where 
I was exposed not merely to all 
kinds of physical miseries, but also 
to the jeering of my coarse comrades, 
who, not being qualified to appreciate 
* Gentleman Dick,’ as they called me, 
were ever fain to laugh at him. 
‘ Certainly,’ thought I, ‘1 am better 
off here than among those savages ; 
and when, moreover, I remembered 
that my money being so much re- 
duced as it was at the Rodney, I must 
soon either have gone amongst such 
a set or have been reduced to beg- 
ging, I regarded my new situation 
more favourably. 

These and such thoughts occupied 
me some time. I then wound up 
my watch and tried to settle myself 
for the night. It was, however, in 
vain; I was in a restless humour, so 
I thought I would go down and 
bring up a glass of grog to keep me 
company, and also my musical box, 
which I had forgotten. I went down, 
therefore ; the Scotchman was asleep ; 
but some slight noise [ made in pass- 
ing by the berth awakened him, and 
he started up, 

* What is it?’ he cried. 
it? What is the matter ? 
quick !” 

‘Nothing at all, old fellow, I 
coolly replied ; ‘1 only want a can of 
grog and my musical box.’ 

‘What! and have you dared to 
leave the light for that ? exclaimed 
he; and, as he spoke, he rushed up 
the ladder like a lunatic. 

When I had mixed my grog and 
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put my box in my pocket, I followed 
him, laughing exceedingly at his ex- 
citement ; for though I knew it was 
a little irregular for me to have left 
my post, I thought his conduct most 
ridiculously absurd. 

‘Come, old boy,’ said I, when I 
reached the lantern, ‘don’t look so 
glum. Where's the harm of my 
mixing myself a little three-water 
grog ? Off to your cot with you, or 
else you'll catch cold in these thin 
legs of yours, and then I shall have 
to nurse you. Down with you: I 
shall not leave the light again.’ 

‘Can I depend on you?’ said he, 
in a doubting way that made me 
laugh anew. 

‘Oh, yes,’ I replied ; ‘ there is no- 
thing more I want. There, down 
with you, and turn in again—all’s 
well.’ 

He said nothing more, and went 
below ; I played my musical box for 
some time, and finished my grog. 
Then, whether or not the liquor 
acted as a soporific, or that I was tired 
after the jovial night we spent at the 
Rodney, I do not know ; but I fell 
fast asleep, and did not awake till 
daybreak. 


When I awoke and found the day 
dawning, I hastily extinguished the 
lamp and descended to rouse my 


mate. We breakfasted, and then, as 
I expected, he began. 

* Young man,’ said he, ‘it was not 
right of you to leave the light last 
night, and you must not do it again.” 

‘This morning, you mean,’ said I. 
‘ But never mind that. As to leav- 
ing the light for a moment, why, 
what harm could it do?’ 

‘You have been at sea,’ returned 
the Scotchman, ‘and you must surely 
know you should not leave your post 
when upon duty,’ 

‘Yes,’ said 1, ‘ but the lighthouse 
is not a ship. There is no fear of 
squalls for this craft ; there are break- 
ers enough around, but there is no 
danger —at least for us.’ 

‘That's just the thing! that’s just 
the thing!’ cried he. ‘We are, 
perhaps, “safe enough; but if any 
thing were to go wrong with the 
light, what would become of those 
for whose benefit the lighthouse was 
erected ?” 

* But for five minutes 

‘Not for a single moment may 
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yuer post be deserted,’ interrupted 
e. ‘You and I are here to tend 
that light; and if through our neg- 
ligence any thing happen to it, and 
a vessel were to be lost on this rock, 
the deaths of all and each of the 
crew would lie at our door: we should 
be manslayers— murderers! Do 
not attempt to justify yourself, for 
you know you were wrong. If I 
thought but Idaresay it was mere 
thoughtlessness on your part. You 
will not do it again? Let us forget 
it!” 

And I did forget it at the time, at 
least I did not think of it. But 
deeply did subsequent events — and 
they came very soon — grave his 
words upon my mind: ‘ Jf through 
our negligence a ship were lost, the 
deaths of her crew would lie at our 
door!’ How often has that dreadful 
sentence rung in my ears! how often 
have I in vain tried to shut out the 
conviction that it was true. Man- 
slayer !—murderer! Long after that 
man’s tongue became for ever silent, 
the words seem to sound in my ears 
like the voice of an accusing angel. 

But, as I have said, I thought no- 
thing of them at the time; nay, I 
secretly laughed at the old man’s 
language ; — secretly, for there was 
then something imposing about him, 
which prevented my doing so openly. 
However, though I did not care for 
what he said, I disliked him more 
than ever, and it was fated that the 
day was not to pass over without a 
downright quarrel between us. It 
arose thus. I had helped myself 
several times to a little grog,—more 
from want of any thing to do than 
because I cared for it. This he dis- 
covered from seeing the rum in the 
case-bottle getting near low-water 
mark. When he observed it, he 
locked the place where the spirits 
were kept, and put the key in his 
pocket without saying a word. I 
pretended at the moment not to see 
this ; but soon after, wishing another 
glass, I went to him (he was aloft, 
out on the gallery), and said, civilly, 
‘Tll thank you for the key of the 
locker where the rum is.’ 

‘No, young man,’ said he, ‘I will 
not give it you. You don’t seem to 
know when to stop; therefore you 
shall have your allowance regularly 
every day, and no more.’ 

‘What!’ cried 1; ‘ what right have 
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you to stop my grog in this fashion ? 
Give up the key, you old sinner, or 
I'll make you!’ 

I seized his arm as I spoke ; but, 
with the quickness of lightning, and 
before I could prevent him, he heaved 
the key over the gallery into the sea. 

‘Now!’ said he, brutally, ‘you 
thought to use force, because you are 
younger and stronger than I am. 
See the consequence! see what you 
have made me do! You'll get no 
grog at all now, for you dare not 
break open the locker; at least you 
had better not, since if you do it will 
speak for itself: but if you let it 
alone I shall say nothing, for I am 
no tale-piet ;’ by which expression he 
meant tell-tale. 

I gave the spiteful wretch a good 
shaking, and from that moment we 
were enemies. I was, perhaps, wrong 
to do so; but if he could have an- 
ticipated what through his means I 
was afterwards to suffer, he would 
have thought himself well revenged. 

It was true enough what he said 
about my not daring to break open 
the locker; that would have been 
discovered the next time the tender 
came, and the whole story would 
so have come out. [I tried all the 
other keys I could find, but none 
would fit. It was also, unfortunately, 
high water when he threw away the 
key; and though I went at ebb to 
seek it with some faint hopes, my 
search, as might have been expected, 
was fruitless. 

That day passed away without my 
feeling particularly dull, for I was 
too indignant at the old man’s con- 
duct to think much about my situa- 
tion otherwise, and having the first 
watch that night I got to my berth 
at twelve o'clock, and slept soundly. 


But after a day or two had passed, 
I could no longer conceal from my- 
self that my situation was unsupport- 
able ; and after a long but fruitless 
effort to keep up my spirits, I aban- 
doned the struggle. In vain I tried 
to amuse myself with my jest-book, 
or to sing some of the songs it con- 
tained; in vain I turned over the 
pages of some of the works in the 
Scotchman’s library when he was not 
there. I required to force myself to 
understand what I read, so wander- 
ing were my thoughts; and when I 
tried to sing, my voice sounded so 
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wretched and lonely, that I found it 
even aggravated my forlorn state. 
My musical box, with its perpetual 
sameness of tune, was not to be borne, 
and I put it aside. My project of 
writing my life was given up; I tried 
it, but could not settle to write, and 
only finished the first sentence. I 
had nothing — nothing to do, no- 
thing to look forward to, nothing to 
wish for, nothing to care about, no- 
thing to excite an idea. And then I 
was condemned not only to mental, 
but also to bodily inactivity. I could 
not relieve my mind by taking phy- 
sical exercise, for I was caged in that 
slender tower, and a single step 
brought me to the extremity of my 
den. I began to understand and 
sympathise with the restlessness of 
wild animals in captivity; but I con- 
sidered them much happier than I 
was, seeing they did not possess, as I 
did, a soul to which imprisonment 
extended. 

Sometimes I thought of what my 
fellow-creatures on the mainland 
would be doing—in Plymouth, a few 
miles off. ‘The contrast that pre- 
sented itself between their condition 
and mine was terrible. I pictured 
them in all the full intercourse of 
life, moving in the human shoal, 
casually meeting acquaintances, gaily 
talking and joking with their friends, 
marketing, shopping, reading the 
newspapers, going to the theatre, 
making parties at each others’ houses, 
running through all the pleasant 
routine of social existence. I pic- 
tured to myself the busy dockyard, 
with its lively noise of axe and ham- 
mer, and the merry bustle of ship- 
wrights and crews; the harbour, 
where vessels were loading and dis- 
charging, where sailors were meeting 
with their wives and sweethearts; and 
idlers, but those not idle after the 
manner of my idleness, were gazing 
contentedly at the scene. I pictured 
to myself all the active reality which 
I knew must have been going on at 
the time, while I was confined in 
that horrid tower, without the 
slightest thing to suggest a thought 
in my mind, without the smallest 
incident to occupy my attention, with- 
out any one to exchange a word with ; 
for after our quarrel the other man 
would not speak to me, except when 
absolutely necessary, and that was 
seldom. 
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At morning I pictured to myself 
the awaking up of the town, the 
opening of the s utters, the incipient 
movement in the streets, the pleasant 
meeting of the different members of 
each family ere they began the agree- 
able occupations of the day ; at even- 
ing I pictured the social fireside circles, 
the domestic chatting, the affec- 
tionate ‘ good night,’ while to me the 
same periods brought only the 
wretched and desponding conscious- 
ness of isolation and misery, and a 
similar to-morrow. 

The ships that occasionally passed 
brought none of that interest and 
excitement which at sea the appear- 
ance of a sail always does. 1 knew 
that their crews were socially united 
together,—merry, careless, and hap- 
py ; that they were bound to a port 
and had something to look forward 
to, while I was chained to my rock 
to suffer its solitude in silence and 
without a hope — without a single 
being in the whole world to feel for 
me—utterly abandoned. Not one 
man in all these ships’ companies 
would even think of the poor keeper 
of a lighthouse ; and yet he was there 
for their sakes. A ship’s appear- 
ance, therefore, only tantalised me : I 
felt like a wretched castaway, who 
sees a vessel sail by which sees not 
him. The land had the same effect. 
With a glass I could make out 
various objects — one or two houses ; 
there the labourer returning from 
his toil found his fellows to associate 
with, but I, who could almost see 
this, was doomed to utter and un- 
changing solitude. 

Sometimes I burst into tears and 
cried like a child for an hour, but 
tears brought me no relief. Each 
day seemed as if it would never end; 
and when it did come to a close, there 
was no satisfaction for me, for I knew 
all succeeding ones would be like it. 
I had hung up my watch on a nail 
that I might more easily mark how 
time went, but the hands seemed as 
if they never moved. I would say to 
myself, ‘I will not look at it again 
for a long time ; and when I thought 
a long time had passed, I looked and 
found it was a few minutes only. 
At last its ticking irritated me. I 
put it into my cot to drown the noise ; 
but still I heard it, or thought I heard 
it. Itried other places with no better 
success, and at last I broke it in a 
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paroxysm of passion. But I imme- 
diately repented having done so, for 
now I could not know how the hours 
went on, except by the crawling sha- 
dows cast by the sun in the place; 
that is to say, when the sun shone, as 
it seldom did in those terrible days. 

I had heard that people often came 
off to see the lighthouse, and I looked 
wistfully for such a pleasure, but none 
ever came in my time. 

And so day after day passed. I 
need not describe each; I could not 
if I would, for I have no distinct 
recollection of them. That time is a 
blank to me—I even lost my reckon- 
ing, and ceased to know the days of 
the month or week. The time seemed 
an eternity, nevertheless I knew it 
must be short, and that it bore a 
very small proportion to the six 
months I had to endure. 

One day I so far conquered my 
repugnance towards my companion, 
as to bring myself to ask him if he 
would play a game at cards. It was 
long before I could condescend to do 
so, but I could not hold out any 
longer; and when I did it I looked 
to a certainty of relief, for I never 
thought he would refuse. But he 
did, and then I saw there was no 
help for me. ‘That old man’s pre- 
sence I felt was worse than all. I 
should have been much better with- 
out him. I absolutely loathed his 
sight. For as it was in his power to 
make my situation more tolerable, I 
could not but look upon him as the 
chief cause of my misery—with a 
companion like myself, inclined to 
cheerfulness, I might have got on 
well enough—I felt, therefore, it was 
all owing to that sour, selfish being, 
that I was so wretched ; and I looked 
upon him accordingly with hatred. 
Even now I hate his memory. For 
not only was he a cause to me of 
suffering in his life, but by his death 
he inflicted on me a dreadful tor- 
ment, which no time can relieve, and 
which I must bear till I reach my 
grave. Hitherto I had been no 
man’s enemy but my own. I had 
harmed no one, and had been more 
sinned against than sinning ; but that 
man was destined to make me the 
author of a crime, which, though it 
has not met with any punishment 
from men, and never will, has ex- 
tracted from me a perpetual penalty 
in my own remorseful thoughts. 
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And yet, after all, I know not that 
it was a crime. In the circumstances 
in which I was placed I could not 
have avoided it: if the duty was 
beyond my powers, can I be held 
guilty for not having performed it ? 
If I strove to the utmost to fulfil it, 
and failed only for want of strength, 
can I be justly condemned? It is 
easy for me now to think, and it 
would be easy for others to say, that 
a little more resolution would have 
accomplished it; but no one, not 
even I myself, now, can rightly judge 
of my situation then. 

But to return to my narrative. 
Every day I grew worse and worse. 
Well did I at last know why they 
had smiled when I offered to en- 
gage for a year, and why my prede- 
cessors had given up the place. It 
was, indeed, terrible. At times I 
was inclined to dash my head against 
the wall, and so end my miserable 
life at once; often I was about to 
throw myself into the sea—it was 
easy, and all my wretchedness would 
be ended with the plunge. Several 
times I went down at low water with 
the fixed resolution of leaping from 
the rock, and each time I recoiled. I 
could not take the decisive step. An 
indistinct hope of better days with- 
held me. It was not want of courage, 
but every time something seemed to 
say to me, ‘Not yet—a moment 
longer.’ And so the time went by 
without my doing it. Once, indeed 
—and this shews I did not want cou- 
rage—I was very near the accom- 
plishment. I had lain down when 
the tide was flowing with the deter- 
mination of suffering myself to be 
swept away by the rising water. I 
saw it coming, higher and higher, 
nearer and nearer. With calmness I 
watched the waves surge past—there 
is almost always some swell on the 
Eddystone—and I marked them as 
each in succession swept by me; 
three or four times I noted a large 
one far off, and felt sure it was the 
one which was to be my grave—nor 
did I shrink from them as they came 
on. Unexpectedly, however, as I 
was intent on a huge billow at a 
distance, I found myself carried 
away a yard or two along the ledge 
of rock on which I lay; with the in- 
stinctive love of life I clung to it, 
grasping at the sea-weed, and when 
the wave had rolled by I ran up 
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beyond the reach of another, and 
did not renew the attempt. 

Time went on, and still I grew 
worse and worse. There was a fever 
in my blood, and a tingling through- 
out my whole frame ; [had a wheel- 
ing and whirling sensation in my 
head. I felt a perpetual desire to 
do something — anything —I knew 
not what: it was the natural energy 
of my temperament rebelling against 
the torpor to which it was con- 
demned. 

Sometimes I thought I was going 
mad—nay, sometimes I even thought 
that I had gone mad. I detected in- 
coherency in my thoughts; strange 
and fantastic ideas began to occupy 
my mind, and these I expelled with 
always increasing difficulty. My 
ideas wandered incessantly ; they 
were without object or connexion. 
I could not tell how they arose; 
and I began to lose all control over 
them. Ido now believe that I was 
in a state of incipient insanity, and I 
would fain be sure of it, for if such 
were the case, I was not, of course, 
responsible for what afterwards hap- 
pened. Sometimes, in those terrible 


days, I doubted if I were waking or 
not; sometimes, indeed, I thought 
and hoped that the whole was but a 
frightful dream, from which I should 
soon be relieved, and smile at having 


been so troubled by it. 
time passed on, 
awaking for me. 
Such ’ was my life in the Eddystone 
lighthouse. I had often thought that 
the most dreadful bodily torture to 
which a man could be put, would be 
a long compulsory continuance in 
the same posture. The French, it is 


But the 
and there was no 


said, have invented punishments of 


this description, and introduced them 
into their prisons. What such a tor- 
ture would be to the body, mine was 
to the mind. And assuredly, if ever 
there were any one to whom I bore 
a deadly and implacable malice, and 
whom | had the power of torment- 
ing in the way I chose, I would sim- 
ply put him into a solitary cell, de- 
prive him of all intercourse with his 
fellow-creatures, shut him out from 
the sound of every human voice, 
take from him every single thing 
which could occupy his mind, and 
secretly watch him so that he should 
find no occupation whatever—this I 
would do if such a punishment, even 
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though inflicted for the greatest of- 
fence, were not a thing too hellish to 
perpetrate—too hellish —for even if 
it be allowable for grave offences 
to kill the body, no consideration 
could ever justify man in acting the 
devil's part by corrupting, alienating, 
and destroying the mind. 

During this terrible period I 
sought refuge as much as possible in 
sleep. After the first few days, when- 
ever I had the second watch, I regu- 
larly laid myself down for this pur- 
pose on the floor of the lightroom, 
and generally at that time I slept. 
This ultimately led to another quar- 
rel with the Scotchman. 


It took place thus:—One night, 
soon after my watch had commenced, 
my mate came up and found me 
asleep. ‘This, as I found out after- 
wards—for I had lost all reckoning 
of time—was just three weeks subse- 
quently to my arrival. When I 
awoke 1 found him quietly seated 
beside me, reading his eternal Bible. 
He merely said that 1 might go below 
if I liked. I took him at his word 
and went down. 

Next day, he asked me if I was not 
ashamed of myself for having fallen 
asleep, and said he wondered I had 
not a more conscientious feeling of 
my duty. I told him my conscience 
was my affair, not his; and that as 
for sleeping, I slept so lightly that I 
should certainly awake the moment 
anything went wrong with the light. 

‘What!’ exclaimed he, ‘do you 
really excuse and defend your con- 
duct, friend? Suppose the light- 
house were to take fire—don't you 
know it has been burned already, 
and that the lead from the roof ran 
down the throat of one of the keepers, 
and was found to the weight of eight 
ounces in his stomach when the doc- 
tors opened his body ?’ 

‘ Humbug,’ said [. ‘ Do you think, 
you old impostor, to frighten me 
with your ridiculous inventions 

‘It is as true as that I am here, 
interrupted he. 

‘What!’ cried I, ‘do you persist 
in your lying story? I wonder what 
your conscience is made of, since you 
talk of consciences—who can believe 
that molten lead could run down a 
man’s throat? Such tales won't go 
down mine, I can tell you. Keep 
them for those who are fools enough 
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to swallow them. I'll sleep with my 
mouth open next time, and we shall 
see how much lead I have caught by 
the morning. And as for the mat- 
ter of sleeping, neither your cock- 
and-bull stories, nor your sulky 
looks, will prevent me doing so if I 
have a mind—it can do no harm, I 
tell you ; and if I am tired Ill 
sleep. 

He looked at me steadily for some 
time, but made no reply. Then 
taking down the signal-book he con- 
sulted it for a moment, next he se- 
lected two signals from the rest and 
went up to the gallery. He soon 
returned, drew the table aside, and 
took the writing materials out of the 
locker he kept them in. Then he 
said,— 

‘I have made the signal for the 
tender, and now I am going to write 
a letter to the Board—it is my duty 
to let them know that you will not 
do yours.’ 

* Do what you like,’ said I, care- 
lessly. 

The truth was, that I heartily re- 
joiced things had taken this turn, 
for though I knew I had rendered 
myself liable to punishment for a 
breach of my engagement in having 
fallen asleep on my post, yet the 
prospect of being released from that 
dreadful place, even though it were 
to go to prison, was perfect ecstasy 
to me. I immediately went up to 
the gallery and fixed my eyes eagerly 
on the point where I expected the 
tender would appear. For a couple 
of hours I remained there; and so 
wrapped was I in the idea of escape, 
that it was only then I remarked, 
what I might have seen in a mo- 
ment, that the sea was running so 
high that it would be impossible for 
any boat to come near the rock. 
My disappointment was great, for it 
was the time of the equinox, and 
there was every prospect of a con- 
tinued gale. Nevertheless, thought 
I, even if it blow for a fortnight, a 
fortnight is not six months. So I 
kept up my spirits. Little did I 
dream of what was to happen in that 
fortnight, and what awful suffering 
there was yet in store for me in the 
accursed Eddystone! Little did I 
dream that, when at last I did escape, 
it should be with a burden on my 
soul, from which death alone can re- 
lieve me! I went below again. 
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* Come, old tale-piet,’ said I to the 
Scotchman, using his own vulgar 
expression, ‘you may keep your 
epistle till the next post. No boat 
can come alongside in a sea like this. 
Your letter can’t go, nor I neither— 
more’s the pity.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said he; and as he 
spoke he made up his letter into a 
long roll, took up a bottle which he 
had placed beside him, and slid the 
paper into it. He then corked the 
bottle and sealed it carefully. 

* Well,’ said I, ‘that’s a new kind 
of envelope. I understand now ; but 
I confess I did not think of that.’ 

When the tender came off, which 
it did in the afternoon, my comrade 
signalled to them to lie-to a little to 
leeward ; and when they had done so, 
he heaved the bottle into the sea. It 
soon drifted down to them, and I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that my 
misconduct was fully made known. 

On each of the three following 
days the tender came off, and they 
made an attempt to land, but in 
vain. On the fourth and fifth it 
was blowing a tremendous gale from 
the S.W., and they did not come at 
all. During this time the Scotch- 
man did all the duty of the light- 
house, and took all the watching 
every night, for he said he would 
not trust me again. I was very well 
pleased he would not. During these 
five days I was much less miserable 
than before, for I had the certainty 
before me of a speedy release. But 
much that was awful was to happen 
to me first. 


On the night of the fifth day I 
turned in shortly after sunset, as I 
usually did. I had slept, I suppose, 
some hours, when I was awakened 
by the sound of the alarm-bell, 
which communicates between the 
lantern and the berth. Quickly col- 
lecting myself, I threw on a pea- 
jacket and ran up the ladder, not 
without a smile at the idea that it 
was during the watch of my careful 
comrade that something had gone 
wrong. ‘We shall, perhaps, see the 
experiment of the molten lead per- 
formed,’ said I, laughing to myself. 
But my laughing was quickly to be 
stopped. 

When I reached the lantern I 
found the Scotchman stretched upon 
the floor. He had evidently been 












taken suddenly ill, and he seemed to 
be suffering great pain. 

‘ Ah,’ said he, as I appeared, ‘ you 
are come at last—what I was afraid 
of has happened—I feel I am dying, 
young man.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ returned I, much ter- 
rified at the idea. ‘Cheer up, old 
boy: what is the matter with you ?” 

‘Worn out—too much anxiety— 
worn out,’ said he; ‘but no matter 
for that—what will become of the 
light when only you are here ?” 

‘Never mind the light,’ said I. 
‘What can I do for you? What 
will do you good? I'll get you any- 
thing you wish 

‘It’s of no use,’ replied he, begin- 
ning to speak with difficulty. ‘ Come 
near, and attend. You must keep 
watch to-night ; and, as soon as day 
breaks, signal that they must come 
off at all hazards—do you under- 
stand? The signal- book is there, 
under my Bible.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said I, scarcely noting 
his words, for I began to fear his 
anticipations might be but too well 
founded, and I was very anxious. 

I knelt down beside him and took 
his hand—it was cold and clammy, 
and I let it fall again. A minute or 
two elapsed; I remained silent and 
motionless, for I did not know what 
to say or do. Then a strange ex- 
pression passed over his face, he was 
evidently getting worse. I grew 
very frightened. ‘What is to be- 
come of me!’ I cried. ‘ Rouse your- 
self, man, throw it off—rouse your- 
self . 

He tried to articulate something, 
but I could not make out what it 
was ; after a while, however, he sud- 
denly exclaimed distinctly,— 

‘I have done my duty, I could do 
no more. ‘Then his face brightened 
—he started convulsively, and made 
a feeble effort to rise ; but, failing to 
do so, he fell back again, murmuring, 
‘The light! the light! the light!’ 
Then he was still. 

I watched him for a short time in 
silence, and with terrible feelings ; 
then I called to him several times, 
speaking louder and louder, but 
there was nothing except the echo 
of my own voice. At last I ventured 
to touch him—a strange thrill passed 
over me as I did so. [I raised his 
head, his lips were contorted and his 
eye was glassy. 
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Through me shot a frightful 
shudder at the look of that eye, 
whose fixed, unmeaning stare —for 
he was dead—nothing can ever efface 
from my memory; a cold sweat 
came out on my brow, and I fied 
from the place in an agony of fear. 
I rushed down to the chamber 
below, drew-to the hatchway, and 
made it fast. I threw myself on my 
berth in a state of utter despair, 
putting my fingers in my ears to 
shut out that awful and thrilling 
silence; for it was the silence of 
death—death was in the place with 
me. I lay there in a half-frenzied 
state, all huddled together, for I 
thought I heard slight noises, whis- 
perings, breathings, faint rustlings, 
as if there wasa moving in the room; 
and in an agony of fear I pressed 
myself against the wall lest some- 
thing should get behind me. I sup- 
pressed my breath lest I should be 
overheard by it. And still the fixed, 
glassy look of the dead man was 
before my eyes: in vain I shut them 
to avoid it; there, in the darkness, 
for the place was quite dark, it was 
ever fixed on me. Every now and 
then a shiver of horror passed over 
me; my blood seemed to flow back- 
wards in my veins; I was utterly 
overwhelmed and possessed by a 
tremendous fear. For I was left 
alone with Death. 

That night seemed as if it would 
never pass away. At last, however, 
the morning began to dawn, and 
worn out with excitement I fell 
asleep. My dreams, strangely enough, 
were pleasant, and I awoke witha 
smile on my lips—it was then broad 
day. For a moment, a single mo- 
ment, I did not remember what had 
happened, but instantly it flashed 
across my mind, and I fell back as if 
I had received a blow. I felt the 
full horror of my position. Death 
was beside me, and I was alone! 
What I had suffered before from 
being solitary was absolutely nothing 
compared with my endurance now. 
Before, [ had, at least, a human 
being near me, and there was com- 
panionship in that, even though I 
had so little intercourse with him ; 
he might not be beside me, but still 
I always had it in my power to join 
him if I chose: he might sullenly 
refuse to speak to me in general, but 
still in any emergency he would have 
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done so. But now I was all alone 
in that tower; or rather, what was 
far worse, I was cooped up with 
Death. Death was now my com- 
panion — Death shared that place 
with me. 

I am no coward. I have often 
faced Death without shrinking or 
fear, but then it was Death as an 
enemy that I faced. Now, on the 
contrary, Death was no assailant. 
He was my fellow-occupant of that 
spot of earth. I was in contact with 
him, and in his presence, and yet 
lived—lived to know him, and truly 
did I then feel and know him to be 
the King of Terrors. Often as he 
has been personified by the imagi- 
nation of poets, I do not believe that 
any one before me ever realised that 
personification; but I did. Fearful 
as was to me the thought of the 
corpse lying above, fearful as was 
the cold, unmeaning eye ever terribly 
present to mine, there was a far 
greater fear in the indefinite feeling 
of an invisible power existing beside 
me—existing as an actual thing that 
at times went by me, covering me 
with its shadow—with a_ shape, 
though I saw it not, and an actual 
presence, far the more terrible that 
my senses could not perceive it. 

Nevertheless I endeavoured to 
fulfil the old man’s last injunction ; 
indeed I was most desirous to do so, 
for it was the way of escape for me. 
Once I began to ascend the ladder 
for the purpose of making the signal, 
forbidding myself to think, what, of 
course, I was but too well aware of, 
that I would have to pass by the 
dead body to accomplish it. 1 took 
a few steps, but it was in vain, and I 
descended again. Gointo that place! 
—meet that look! 

Afterwards I strenuously endea- 
voured to brace my nerves to the 
resolution of going up and throwing 
the body into the sea, for somehow 
I conceived the notion, that if I 
should do so the intolerable phanta- 
sies that haunted me would disap- 
pear. It occurred to me, however, 
that if I threw away the body with- 
cut any one having seen it, I might 
subject myself to the suspicion of 
having murdered my companion, 
more especially as I might easily be 
supposed to bear him no good will 
after the informing and accusing 
letter he had written. So even if I 
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could have brought myself to go near 
the corpse I would not have touched 
it. As for the signal it would, after 
all, have been of little use, for the 
storm continued unabated, and it 
would have been utterly impossible 
for the tender to have come off. 

The day passed thus. It was but 
a single day, but it seemed to me, 
and it still seems, as if it was eternity. 
The evening came. Of course I did 
not light the lamp in the lantern; 
I wished to do so, and that most 
earnestly, for I knew my responsi- 
bility and the dangerous conse- 
quences that might follow from my 
not doing it. But it was in vain for 
me to strive to perform the duty; I 
dismissed the thought of it from my 
mind in despair. How often since 
have. I wished that I had had the 
resolution to do it! But it is idle 
to think of it: no fear of punishment 
or future suffering could have in- 
duced me, in my then state, to have 
entered that place. I felt the pre- 
sence of Death all about me, but 
that lantern—it was his very throne! 


The night came—that never-to- be- 
forgotten night! The gale was at 
its height; the weather, though 
cloudy, was clear. I was standing 
at one of the windows, which I had 
opened to let the wind cool my 
feverish head. I was looking sea- 
ward, listlessly watching the waves 
breaking on the rock, as they rolled 
on in huge -masses, fell against it 
with the weight and thunder of ava- 
lanches, and streamed away in long 
diverging sheets of phosphorent 
foam. I had been observing them 
for some time, carelessly and calmly, 
for to my first paroxysm of horror 
and fear a kind of idiotic insensibility 
had succeeded, when my attention 
was suddenly attracted by the mo- 
mentary appearance of a light to 
windward. I thought I must have 
been deceived, but in a few seconds 
I saw it again. I then watched for 
its re-appearance with intense ex- 
citement. Again I saw it — there 
could be no mistake now—again it 
disappeared. Then I knew for cer- 
tain that it was the light of a vessel, 
which the heave of the waves was 
alternately shewing and concealing. 
The next time I saw it I marked its 
position carefully, that I might de- 
termine what course the vessel was 
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steering, and fervently I hoped to 
find it was moving across my line of 
vision. But, alas! no: at each suc- 
cessive reappearance it was still in 
the same direction, and then I knew 
that the vessel which bore it was 
steering straight, or nearly so, for 
the fatal rock on which I stood. 
Then a tremendous foreboding seized 
me, and the voice of my self-ac- 
eusing conscience spoke terribly. 
For through my fault the faithful 
lantern, which should have warned 
that ship from the path of destruc- 
tion, was dark and gave no caution : 
the noble purpose of the lighthouse 
was defeated through me, and before 
me rapidly approaching was the sa- 
crifice of my crime. Better far for 
that fated ship had no lighthouse 
ever been raised upon the Eddy- 
stone, for since such existed, her 
crew, not seeing the beacon, must 
have believed themselves far and 
safe from the dangerous locality— 
the existence of the lighthouse was, 
in fact, a snare for them. And this 
was through me. 

My first impulse was to run up 
and light the burners, and I think 
that at that moment I could have 
braved the horrors of the lantern. 
But a moment's reflection told me 
that half an hour would not suffice 
to put it in working order, for as it 


had burned till it had gone out of 


itself, all the oil must have been ex- 
hausted, and to arrange such a lamp 

uires some considerable time. 
And half an hour! I knew that in a 
few minutes the vessel must either 
be on the rock or have passed by in 
safety. 

The light cameon—rapidly. What 
were my feelings as it approached! 
I forgot all my own suffering in my 
absorbing anxiety for that ship. 

She was bearing directly for the 
rock. I was shaking all over, and 
could scarcely keep my post at the win- 
dow. ‘There came the ship, only one 
man in the world knew her danger ; 
that man was I, and I could do no- 
thing. Impossible as I knew it was to 
give them any warning, I strove to 
think of some means of doing so. 
* Let me be calm and collected,’ I said 
to myself, hurriedly. ‘ I must be calm 
— if anything occur to me afterwards 
which I might have done, woe be to 
me if my excitement shall have 
hindered me thinking of it while it 
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was yet time—some way there must 
be,’ so I said to myself, but of course 
there was none. 

The ship still came on, the light 
was within half a cable’s length of 
me. ‘There was no chance now of 
her passing by—she must have been 
steering right on the point where I 
stood. Swiftly and steadily she 
came on. I screamed uselessly at 
the top of my voice. 

Suddenly the light sweryed from 
its course. I saw that they had 
descried the breakers, and put down 
the helm; they had kept a good 
look-out—it was no fault of theirs, 
poor, faithful, and trusty crew. I 
heard the creaking of the yards as 
they swung round, and the fluttering 
of the canvass as it shook in the 
wind. I saw something white fly 
past, probably it was a sail blown 
from the bolt-ropes. But I was now 
in no suspense, for I knew it was too 
late and that all was over. 

The next instant there came a 
booming crash, the light disappeared, 
and I heard the cracking and rat- 
tling of the masts as they fell over 
the side. There was a moment's 
pause. Then rose loud over all the 
noise of the storm a confused and 
general cry—then I distinctly heard 
the ship’s bell tolled—it was their 
knell, for after that there was no- 
thing more. 

I shut the window, and seated 
myself on a stool. I must have be- 
come insensible immediately after, for 
I recollect nothing further till I 
came to myself and found it broad 
day. 

I rose and began putting the place 
in order ; once or twice I stopped to 
curse the memory of my late com- 
panion, who had been the chief cause 
of all; but I did not then think 
much about the catastrophe of the 
night—it was not to be realised in a 
moment. ‘It is all over now, and 
what cannot be helped should not be 
regretted ; besides, after all, it is only 
a ship lost, as many a good ship has 
been before her: we all owe Heaven 
a death.’ 

Even so did I talk with myself as 
I continued busying myself about 
the apartment, moving taings hither 
and thither without a purpose. But 
lightly as I thought of it then—it 
was a kind of insanity to do so—ever 
since has the burden been increasing 
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which that night laid upon my soul 
—less and less rest has my troubled 
conscience known from day to day. 
In my ears are ever ringing the 
dreadful words of the old Scotchman, 
“If through our negligence a ship 
were lost on the rock, the deaths of 
all and each of the crew would lie at 
our door: we should be manslayers 
—murderers !’ 

Manslayer ! — murderer ! 
slayer !—murderer ! 

The secret, too, which I carry 
about with me—for no living being, 
except I, knows where that ship was 
lost—is insupportable. I have been, 
aad am constantly in dread of telling 
it out, through unwatchfulness or in 
my sleep, and I perpetually think 
that people are making allusion to it, 
or that they suspect me. What, 
however, is most strange, and I can- 
not in any way account for it is, that 
I have a perpetual desire to tell it to 
some one —I feel as if I should be 
better if I did. This, however, of 


Man- 


course I dare not do. 

It is this feeling which has led me 
to execute my often-formed intention 
of writing my life, and although, 


before my death at least, no eye but 
my own will ever see this, I do feel 
some relief in having reduced it to a 
narrative. Heavy, heavy has been 
the load I have borne these many 
sad, weary years—fain would I hope 
that the few which may remain for 
me may be less painful. 

As it happened the wind had com- 
pletely fallen soon after the cata- 
strophe, and that day the sea went 
down sufficiently to allow the tender 
to come off. Two or three men 
landed from her, the first was he 
who had remarked to me, when I 
was on my way to the place, that I 
had set off upon a Friday. 

‘Told you so, my boy,’ said he, as 
soon as he saw me; ‘ you've found 
out what comes of sailing on a Friday. 
Sleeping on duty! A pretty idler you 
are! What ifthe light had gone out ?” 


*,* A pauper, named Richard Smith, died a few months ago in the A 
After his death a manuscript was found concealed in his dress. 


Workhouse. 
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I groaned involuntarily. The 
man, mistaking the cause, said,— 

‘You may well be ashamed of 
yourself—where is the old man ?” 

* He is dead,’ said I. 

They all started. 

* His body is in the lantern,’ I con- 
tinued ; ‘I did not like to move him, 
and so left him where he died.’ 

I then detailed the circumstances, 
giving as my reason for leaving the 
corpse untouched the fear I enter- 
tained of being suspected of foul 
play. 

‘It must have been bad evough 
sitting watching the light aud he 
lying there,’ said the officer, an old 
midshipman ; ‘you must have had 
an uncomfortable time of it, my lad. 
I did not think you were in such an 
unpleasant situation when I saw 
your light last night.’ 

* When he saw the light last night!” 
Was he mocking me? Was it all 
known ? 

it was not. Unaccountable as it 
may seem, that man was perféctly 
convinced he had seen the light the 
previous night. I am sure he would 
have sworn to it. 

And no one, indeed, suspected the 
truth. It was soon known that the 
-———— Indiaman had been lost on 
the coast, for spars and pieces of her, 
indicative of the ship to which they 
had belonged, came ashore in a day 
or two. But no one for a moment 
thought of her having struck upon 
the Eddystone. 

As for me, the authorities, con- 
sidering what I had undergone, con- 
tented themselves with muleting me 
of my wages and discharging me. I 
sold my broken watch to a Jew for 
twenty-seven shillings and a glass of 
grog. Iwas sorry to part with it, for 
it was my mother’s; but what could 
I do? On this small sum I lived 
miserably enough for a fortnight, 
when I got a berth in a coasting- 
vessel, the Margaret Turnbull. 


Union 
One 


of the officials, into whose hands the papers fell, made me a present of them, knowing 
fam curious in such things. The above is an extract, which I have been at the pains 
of copying out and transmitting to this Magazine, for I think it not only a curious, but 
a moral-pointing fragment. On a future occasion I may, perhaps, extract some other 
passages from Smith’s autobiography. 

I have only further to remark, that in the above narrative I have, for obvious rea- 
sens, suppressed the name of the lost ship. W. S. W. 
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LAYARD’S NINEVEH.* 


WERE is in the study of antiquities 
| acharm undefinable, ever-grow- 
ing, irresistible. And great need 
there were; else how could poor 
antiquaries hold their own against 
the unanswerable logic of cui bono, 
and the unsparing sarcasms of an 
utilitarian world? Here is a man 
who might have built a palace for 
himself with half the labour he has 
expended in digging up old found- 
ations! Another might have ga- 
thered a goodly heap of current coin 
of the realm if he had not preferred 
making a collection of drachme, 
denarii, and rose-nobles. <A third, 
bent upon travel, persists in a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, while his 
friends point vainly to the anything- 
but-holy land of California, ‘ where 
there is gold.” So reasons the com- 
mon sense of London and Man- 
chester; so reasoned Turkish pashas 
and simple Arabs when they sup- 
posed that ‘the diggings’ at Nineveh 
must have gold for their object. 

But what are riches to him who 
finds a mine of untold wealth in the 
stone of Rufus, or the oak of Glen- 
dower (where ‘common sense’ sees 
only lichen and acorns)? What is 
alchemy, ancient and modern, the 
philosopher’s stone and the cotton 
trade, to your antiquary, who finds 
shelter in a roofless church, food 
(for contemplation) on a ‘cromlech,’ 
and happiness in a gravestone (pro- 
vided the inscription be not too 
legible)? With this love of anti- 
quity one often finds associated a 
thirst for adventure, and’ a longing 
to escape from the hard realities of 
every-day life. #£.g. Our friend A. 
spent all last season in a Highland 
hut, within reach of a vitrified fort ; 
our friend B. broiled himself during 
the summer months on the stream- 
less, treeless site of old Tarquinii. 
The same impulses, acting with 
greater intensity, sent Mr. Layard to 
dig and delve, month after month, 
on the barren shores of the Tigris. 
For, be it observed, antiquity exer- 
cises a greater charm over its student’s 
mind in proportion to its remoteness. 
The enthusiasm of Isis’ votaries was 


* Nineveh and its Remains. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq. D.C.L. London, 
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all the more ardent because their 
goddess was veiled. The greater the 
difficulties, the more energy is de- 
veloped to surmount them; the very 
obscurity of an enigma whets the 
acumen of the inquirer. A worthier 
prize is before him. Guessing is 
great, but divination is divine. 

How many generations of ardent 
savants, from Herodotus downwards, 
have braved hardship, danger, and 
death, in investigating Egypt, ‘mo- 
ther of mysteries!’ How much is 
History indebted to these her adven- 
turous pioneers! Niebuhr the Tra- 
veller is, morally as well as physi- 
cally, the father of Niebuhr the 
Historian. 

And now that Egypt is ransacked 
of its treasures, now that the light of 
day and Miss Martineau peer at will 
into her sepulchres, now that he 
who runs may read her hieroglyphics, 
a new field of antiquarian romance is 
opened in the East. At length wemay 
hope to reconstruct a living history 
from the long-buried ruins of ‘ the 
great'city Nineveh.’ The ‘arrow- 
head’ shall yield up its secret; a 
great people shall again live and 
move before us; the bare plain shall 
again be thronged with memories of 
the past, and 

The graveyard of our fathers’ spirits 

Sparkle round us into fruitful bloom. 
But we must not be too sanguine in 
anticipating the inductions of science. 
As yet the first step only has been 
taken, and that is the collection of 
data. 

Revenons ad nos moutons: let us 
return to our book, which is, indeed, 
a very dainty dish to set before a 
people; gracefully garnished with 
plates really illustrative, and served 
up with all the dure which cha- 
racterises the cuisine in Albemarle 
Street. So we are not surprised at 
the general acceptance the book has 
met with, attested by its having 
already reached a second edition—a 
celerity very rare for so costly a 
work. There is something to attract 
the taste of all classes. Besides the 
tétes-de-clou, food tough and suited 
to the ostrich maw of Dryasdust, we 
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have plenty of fanciful speculation 
for the dainty palate of dilettanteism, 
and plenty of perilous adventure for 
the sickly digestion of that large por- 
tion of the British public which is 
devoted to light-reading. Indeed, asa 
mere book of travel Layard’s Nineveh 
will always rank highly. ‘ Travels,’ 
as a general rule, are most read- 
able when their author has un- 
dertaken them with some definite 
object. This gives an epic unity to 
his book, for all the accidents and 
incidents group themselves naturally 
as episodes round the central story. 
The mind, too, of the tourist is then 
in a healthier frame, his spirits more 
elastic, his observation more keen, 
his tone more manly, free from the 
relaxing and depressing effects of an 
idle and objectless life. On s’amuse 
beaucoup mieux, quand on ne s'amuse 
pas toujours—One amuses one’s sclf 
better, and one’s readers too. Have 
we not all yawned over those allite- 
rative gentlemen, Zhe Saunterer in 
Switzerland, The Lounger in Lom- 
bardy, &c., who, having nothing 
better to tell, fill their prescriptive 
‘three volumes, post 8vo.’ with details 
of their daily dinner, and their hourly 
wrangles with waiters and vetturint, 
that ill-starred class, with whom the 
British Lion (when abroad) conde- 
scends to wage such ‘little wars?’ It 
would be cruel and unnecessary to 
name these oppressive gentlemen— 
especially as they are some of them 
ladies. (Observe that ‘we,’ the 
the writer of this, being an Irishman, 
would not do an ungallant thing for 
the world.) On the other hand, 
who does not recur with delight to 
Laing’s Notes (for instance) or 
Forbes’s Tour through the Alps ? 
even though he ditfers from the 
political economy of the one, and is 
completely nonplussed with the 
many ometries of the other. If you 
wish to awake an interest in your 
reader you must be in earnest your- 
self; and that’s the very reason why 
the author of Nineveh (author of 
Nineveh the ‘book,’ and editor of 
Nineveh the ‘city,’ second edition) 
commands our sympathies so keenly. 
He has an object in view, which he 

ursues undeviatingly, and favouring 
feaven showers anecdotes in his 
path. 
There eould hardly have been 
found a man fitter for the task than 
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Mr. Layard. An unpaid atluché, 
loosely attached to the embassy at 
Constantinople, he had wandered 
through Syria and Asia Minor, ac- 
companied only by a single friend, 
braving all dangers, and acquiring, 
by direct intercourse with the people, 
a thorough knowledge of the Oriental 
character. His own character, mean- 
while, shines through his modest, 
manly, and vigorous narrative. Brave, 
enthusiastic, and persevering, his is 
the very stuff of which conquerors 
are made, in the ficlds of science as 
of war. 

Here is the 
Syrian tour :— 

I look back with feelings of grateful 
delight to those happy days when, free 
and unheeded, we left at dawn the hum- 
ble cottage or cheerful tent, and lingering 
as we listed, unconscious of distance and 
of the hour, found ourselves as the sun 
went down under some hoary ruin te- 
nanted by the wandering Arab, or in 
some crumbling village still bearing a 
well-kuown name. No experienced dra- 
goman measured our distances and ap- 
pointed our stations. We were honoured 
by no conversations with pachas, nor did 
we seek for any civilities trom governors. 
We neither drew tears nor curses from 
villagers byseizing their horses or search- 
ing their houses for provisions ; we ate, 
and came, and went in peace. 

After this the two travellers ‘ were 
attracted by an irresistible desire’ to 
Nineveh and Babylon. The huge 
mounds conspicuous at intervals on 
each bank of the Tigris for many 
miles below Mosul, and traditionally 
held to mark the site of old Nineveh, 
had never been explored till M. 
Botta, a few years ago (aided by the 
characteristje munificence of the then 
Government of France), made exca- 
vations which brought to light frag- 
ments undoubtedly belonging to the 
Assyrian epoch. With rare disin- 
terestedness M. Botta communicated 
the results of his investigations to 
Mr. Layard, who, however, was not 
able to commence researches on his 
own, or rather his country’s account, 
till Sir Stratford Canning generously 
advanced a sum (3000/. we are told) 
for the purpose. Mr. Layard com- 
menced operations at Nimroud— 
there was an attraction in the very 
name—some three hours’ gallop from 
Mosul. How he persevered in his 
task, triumphing over successive dif- 
ficulties,—viz. the jealousy of Turk- 
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ish authorities, the malignity of rival 
antiquaries (a topic touched upon 
very tenderly), the indolence and 
prejudices of his Arab workmen, the 
inclemency of the seasons, &c.; and 
how, finally, he shipped his precious 
cargo for England,—all this is de- 
tailed—occasionally, perhaps, with 
needless minuteness—in the narrative 
before us. 

The long account of ‘ the diggings’ 
along walls 1, 2, 3, down to 50, and 
in chambers numerous enough to 
absorb the alphabet twice over (vide 
the diagrams), will fatigue most 
readers, and we think might have 
been advantageously reserved for a 
separate memoir, designed expressly 
for the direction of future explorers. 
We can only recommend skipping, 
a discrétion. The rest of the book is 
excellent. Mr. Layard writes as he 
acts, with clearness and decision. 
There is throughout an absence of 
‘style,’ which is the best of all styles 
for narrative. There is no attempt 
at ‘fine writing.’ One can see that 
the author is always thinking of his 
subject and never of himself. His 
enthusiasm is catching; the reader 
longs to exchange the Thames for 
the Tigris. He feels something akin 
to the desert-island mania which 
seized him after reading Robinson 
Crusve. We really think some of 
our tourists might spend their time 
and money quite as profitably at 
Mosul as at Florence. ‘Talk of lion- 
ising! Wallah (as the Arabs said), 
but the plain of Nineveh is an arida 
leonum nutrix, indeed! and, best of 
all, the lions are of stone and can’t 
bite, as the Continental lions seem 
inclined to do nowadays. But why 
need the task be left to the desul- 
tory efforts of individual enterprise ? 
When so much precious gold, and so 
many more precious lives, are spent 
over that barren geographical pos- 
sibility, ‘a north-west passage,’ surely 
something might be done for the in- 
vestigation of facts which promise to 
be so fruitful in historical truth. 
Even the Financial Reformers would 
not call the Government to account 
for a few thousands employed on a 
work like this. 

In the intervals of his magnum 
opus Mr. Layard visited the remnant 
of the Nestorian Christians, now re- 
duced by Moslem persecutions and 
Romish perversions to a very small 
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remnant indeed. It is startling to 
be told of a body of Christians still 
existing in the mountains of Kur- 
distan, who have preserved their 
faith from apostolic ages, uncon- 
taminated by superstitious doctrine 
or idolatrous ceremonial. It is hu- 
miliating to think that our brother 
Protestants (for such they are), the 
Vaudois of the Eastern Alps, should 
be left to perish uncered for. Crom- 
well saved the Vaudois by threaten- 
ing to send his fleet across the Mont 
Cenis to Turin; surely it would be 
as feasible to despatch a few steamers 
up the Tigris to Mosul. Here,O Lord 
Palmerston, is an undeniable case for 
‘interference!’ Even The Morning 
Chronicle would forbear to growl. 

After the Christians our traveller 
(for contrast sake, we presume) vi- 
sited the Yezidis, or ‘ Devil-worship- 
pers,’ whose creed, it seems, is not so 
black as it has been painted. They 
do not worship the evil spirit, but 
merely entertain a great respect for 
him, and look for his ultimate par- 
don. ‘There is, withal, a quaint mix- 
ture of fire-worshipping and Judaism 
among them. ‘To the evil one they 
give the title of Melek Taons, #.e- 
‘King of the Peacocks ;’ and they 
sing hymns to him in language so 
barbarous, that Mr. Layard could 
not discover their import. 

We take this opportunity to in- 
troduce a philological discovery of 
our own (to be in the fashion), and 
that is that the poet Burns was a 
Yezidi himself! It may be asked, 
Whence did he derive the doctrine ? 
Why, of course, from his ‘ uncanny” 
friends at Kirk Alloway. Witness 
the concluding stanza of his ‘ Address 
to—Melek 'Taons :’ 

But fare ye well, auld Nickie Ben ! 

O wad ye tak’ a thought and men’ ! 

Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake ; 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’n for your sake ! 

We take leave of ‘Melek,’ and 
return to Mr. Layard. (Some ofthe 
simple and wondering Arabs, by the 
way, considered these two personages 
to be closely allied, if not identical.) 

We subjoin a few extracts as spe- 
cimens of our author’s way of domg 
things, and telling them. 

Take the following vivid sketch :-— 

On the morning following these dis- 
coveries, I rode to the encampment of 
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Sheikh Abd-ar-Rahman, and was return- 
ing to the mound, when I saw two Arabs 
of his tribe urging their mares to the top 
of their speed. On approaching me they 
stopped. ‘Hasten, O bey!’ exclaimed 
one of them ; ‘ hasten to the diggers, for 
they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, 
itis wonderful, but it is true! We have 
seen him with our eyes. There is no 
God but God!’ And both joining in this 
pious exclamation, they galloped off with- 
out further words in the direction of their 
tents. 

On reaching the ruins I descended into 
the new trench, and found the workmen, 
who had already seen me as I approached, 
standing near a heap of baskets and cloaks. 
Whilst Awad advanced and asked for a 
presentto celebrate the occasion, the Arabs 
withdrew the screen they had hastily con- 
structed, and disclosed an enormous hu- 
man head sculptured in full, out of the 
alabaster of the country. They had un- 
covered the upper part of a figure, the 
remainder of which was still buried in 
the earth. I saw at once that the head 
must belong to a winged lion or bull, 
similar to those of Khorsabad and Per- 
sepolis. It was in admirable preserva- 
tion. The expression was calm, yet 
majestic, and the outline of the features 
shewed a freedom and knowledge of art 
scarcely to be looked for in the works of 
so remote a period. The cap had three 
horns, and, unlike that of the human- 
headed bulls hitherto found in Assyria, 
was rounded and without ornament at the 
top. 

I was not surprised that the Arabs had 
been amazed and terrified at this appari- 
tion. It required no stretch of imagina- 
tion to conjure up the most strange 
fancies. This gigantic head, blanched 
with age, thus rising from the bowels of 
the earth, might well have belonged 
to one of those fearful beings which are 
pictured in the traditions of the country, 
as appearing to mortals, slowly rising 
from the regions below. One of the 
workmen, on catching the first glimpse 
of the monster, had thrown down his 
basket and ran off towards Mosul as fast 
as his legs could carry him. 

Here isa description of the esta- 
blishment ofan Arab lady of fashion, 
Amsha, yclept ‘Queen of the De- 
sert :’— 

Her form, traceable through the thin 
shirt, which she wore like other Arab 
women, was well proportioned and grace- 
ful. She was tall in stature, and fair in 
complexion. Her features were regular, 
and her eyes dark and brilliant. She 
had undoubtedly claims to more than 
ordinary beauty ; to the Arabs she was 
perfection, for all the resources of their 
art had been exhausted to complete what 
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Nature had begun. Her lips were dyed 
blue, her eyelids were continued in indigo 
untilthey united over the nose, her cheeks 
and forehead were spotted with beauty. 
marks, her eyelashes darkened by kohl; 
and on her legs and bosom could be seen 
the tattooed ends of flowers and fanciful 
ornaments, which were carried in festoons 
and network over her whole body. Hang- 
ing fromeachear, and reaching to herwaist, 
was anenormous earring of gold, terminat- 
ing in a tablet of the same material, carved 
and ornamented with pure turquoises. 
Her nose was also adorned with a pro- 
digious gold ring, set with jewels of such 
ample dimensions that it covered the 
mouth, and was to be removed when 
the lady ate. Ponderous rows of strung 
beads, Assyrian cylinders, fragments of 
coral, agates, and party-coloured stones, 
hung from her neck ; loose silver rings 
encircled her wrists and ankles, making 
a loud jingling as she walked. Over her 
blue shirt was thrown, when she issued 
from her tent, a coarse, striped cloak, 
and a common black handkerchief was 
tied round her head. 


Her ménage combined, if the old song 
be true, the domestic and the queenly, 
and was carried on with a nice appre- 
ciation of economy. The immense sheet 
of black goat-hair canvass which formed 
the tent was supported by twelve or four- 
teen stout poles, and was completely open 
on one side, Being entirely set apart for 
the women, it had no partitions as in 
the tent of the common Arab, who is 
obliged to set apart a corner for the 
reception of his guests. Between the 
centre poles were placed, upright and 
close to one another, large camel or 
goat-hair sacks, filled with rice, corn, 
barley, coffee, and other household stuff, 
their mouths being, of course, upwards. 
Upon them were spread carpets and 
cushions, on which Amsha reclined. 
Around her, squatted on the ground, 
were some fifty handmaidens tending the 
wide cauldrons, baking bread on the 
iron plate heated over ashes, or shaking 
between them the skin suspended be- 
tween three stakes, and filled with milk, 
to be thus churned into butter. It is 
the privilege of the head wife to prepare 
in her tent the dinners of the sheikh’s 
guests. The fires, lighted on all sides, 
sent forth a cloud of smoke, which hung 
heavily under the folds of the tent, and 
would have long before dimmed any eyes 
less bright than those of Amsha. As 
supplies were asked for by the women, 
she lifted the corner of her carpet, untied 
the mouths of the sacks, and distributed 
their contents. Every thing passed 
through her hands. To shew her au- 
thority and rank she poured continually 
upon her attendants a torrent of abuse, 
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and honoured them with epithets, of 
which I may be excused attempting to 
give a translation; her vocabulary equal- 
ling, if not exceeding, in richness that 
of the highly-educated lady of the city.* 
The combination of the domestic and 
authoritative was thus complete. Her 
children, three naked little urchins, 
black with sun and mand, and adorned 
with a long tail hanging from the crown 
of their heads, rolled in the ashes or on 
the grass. 

One day Mr. Layard was visited 
by the pasha :-— 

The gigantic human-headed lions ter- 
rified, as well as amazed, his Osmanli 
followers. 

‘ La Illahi il Allah (there is no God 
but God) !’ was echoed from all sides. 

‘These are the idols of the infidels,’ 
said one more knowing than the rest. ‘I 
saw many such when I was in Italia with 
Reshid Pasha, the ambassador. Wallah, 
they have them in all the churches, and 
the papas (priests) kneel, and burn can- 
dles before them.’ 

‘No, my lamb,’ exclaimed a more 
aged and experienced Tartar, ‘I have 
seen the images of the infidels in the 
churches of Beyaglu; they are dressed 
in many colours ; and although some of 
them have wings, none have a dog’s body 
and a tail : these are the works of the Jin, 
whom the holy Sclomon, peace be upon 
him! reduced to obedience and impri- 
soned under his seal.’ 

‘I have seen something like them in 
your apothecaries’ and barbers’ shops,’ 
said I, alluding to the well-known figure, 
half woman and half lion, which is met 
with so frequently in the bazars of Con- 
stantinople. 

* Istafer Allah (God forbid) !’ piously 
ejaculated the pasha ; ‘ that is the sacred 
emblem of which all true believers speak 
with reverence, and not the handiwork 
of infidels.’ 

‘ There is no infidel living,’ exclaimed 
the engineer, who was looked up to as 
an authority on these subjects, ‘ either 
in Frangistan or in Ye’nghi D’unia (Ame- 
rica) who could make anything like that; 
they are the work of the Majus (magi), 
and are to be sent to England to form 
the gateway to the palace of the Queen.’ 

‘May God curse all infidels and their 
works !’ observed the cadi’s deputy, who 
accompanied the pasha. ‘ What comes 
from their hands is of Satan; it has 
pleased the Almighty to let them be 
more powerful and ingenious than the 
true believers in this world, that their 
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punishment and the reward of the faith- 
ful may be greater in the next.’ 


We recommend classical readers 
to compare Layard’s account of the 
rafts now used on the Tigris (vol. ii. 
pp. 97-8), with Herodotus’s descrip- 
tion of those he saw on the Eu- 
phrates, book i. chap. 194. ‘The 
changeless East !’ 

After the rafts had been prepared 
for transporting the sculptures to 
Bagdat, certain mats and ropes be- 
longing to them were missing :— 

Three or four days elapsed before I 
ascertained who were the robbers. They 
belonged to a small tribe encamping at 
some distance from Nimroud—notorious 
in the country for their thieving propen- 
sities, and were the dread of my Jebour, 
whose cattle were continually disappear- 
ing in a very mysterious fashion. Hav- 
ing ascertained the position of their tents, 
I started off one morning at dawn, ac- 
companied by Ibrahim Agha, the bai- 
rakdar, and another irregular horseman, 
who was in my service. We reached the 
encampment after a long ride, and found 
the number of the Arabs to be greater 
than I had expected. The arrival of 
strangers drew together a crowd, who 
gathered round the tent of the sheikh, 
where I seated myself. A slight bustle 
was apparent in the women’s department. 
I soon perceived that attempts were being 
made to hide various ropes and felts, the 
ends of which, protruding from under 
the canvass, I had little difficulty in re- 
cognising. 

* Peace be with you!” said I, address- 
ing the sheikh, who shewed by his coun- 
tenance that he was not altogether igno- 
rant of the object of my visit. ‘ Your 
health and spirits are, please God, good. 
We have long been friends, although it 
has never yet been my good fortune to 
see you. I know the laws of friendship ; 
that what is my property is your pro- 
perty, and the contrary. But there are 
a few things, such as mats, felts, and 
ropes, which come from afar, and are 
very necessary to me, whilst they can be 
of little use to you; otherwise, God for- 
bid that I should ask for them. You 
will greatly oblige me by giving these 
things to me.’ 

‘ As I am your sacrifice, O bey,’ an- 
swered he, ‘ no such things as mats, felts, 
or ropes, were ever in my tents (I ob- 
served a new rope supporting the princi- 
pal pole). Search, and if such things be 
found we give them to you willingly.’ 


* It may not, perhaps, be known that the fair inmate of the harem, whom we 

earees to ourselves conversing with her lover in language too delicate and refined to 

e expressed by anything else but flowers, uses ordinarily words which would shock 
the ears of even the most depraved amongst us. 
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‘ Wallah, the sheikh has spoken the 
truth !’ exclaimed all the bystanders. 

‘ That is exactly what I want to ascer- 
tain ; and as thisis a matter of doubt, the 
pasha must decide between us,’ replied I, 
making a sign to the bairakdar, who had 
been duly instructed how to act. 

In a moment he had handcuffed the 
sheikh, and jumping on his horse dragged 
the Arab at an uncomfortable pace out of 
the encampment. 

‘ Now, my sons,’ said I, mounting 
leisurely, ‘I have found a part of that 
which I wanted, you must search for the 
rest,’ 

They looked at one another in amaze- 
ment. One man, more bold than the 
rest, was about to seize the bridle of my 
horse, but the weight of Ibrahim Agha’s 
courbatch across his back drew his atten- 
tion to another object. Although the 
Arabs were well armed they were too 
much surprised to make any resistance ; 
or, perhaps, they feared too much for 
their sheikh, still jolting away at an un- 
easy pace in the iron grasp of the bairak- 
dar, who had put his horse to a brisk 
trot, and held his pistol cocked in one 
hand. The women, swarming out of the 
tents, now took part in the matter. Ga- 
thering round my horse,"they kissed the 
tails of my coat and shoes, making the 
most dolorous supplications. I was not 
to be moved, however; and extricating 
myself with difficulty from the crowd I 
rejoined the bairakdar, who was hurrying 
on his prisoner with evident good-will. 

The sheikh had already made himself 
well known to the authorities by his 
dealings with the villages, and there was 
scarcely a man in the country who could 
not bring forward a special claim against 
him, either for a donkey, a horse, a sheep, 
or a copper kettle. He was, conse- 
quently, most averse to an interview 
with the pasha, and looked with evident 
horror on a journey to Mosul. I added 
considerably to his alarm by dropping a 
few friendly hints on the advantage of 
the dreary, subterraneous lock-up house 
under the governor’s palace, and of the 
pillory and stocks. By the time he 
reached Nimroud he was fully alive to 
his fate, and deemed it prudent to make 
a full confession. He sent an Arab to 
his tents, and next morning an ass ap- 
peared in the courtyard bearing the miss- 
ing property, with the addition of a lamb 
and a kid, by way of a conciliatory offer- 
ing. I dismissed the sheikh with a lec- 
ture, and had afterwards no reason to 
complain of him or of his tribe. 
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We have taken our extracts en- 
tirely from the first part of the book, 
as being more picturesque, more ani- 
mated, and more likely to interest 
all classes of readers; we should, 
however, give but an imperfect idea 
of the work were we to omit all 
mention of the second part, which is 
devoted to the discussion of Assyrian 
antiquities. Thesubjects touched upon 
in this dissertation are so multifarious 
as to defy all attempt at compression 
or analysis: we have history, archi- 
tecture, ships, mines, metals, and do- 
mestic utensils, with a thousand other 
matters appertaining to the old Nine- 
vites, all described in three hundred 
pages. One is somewhat perplexed 
by the multiplicity of hypotheses 
and inferences—not that the author 
is to blame, but his subject. The 
plates, however, speak volumes, and 
tell the reader nearly all that is 
known for certain. (‘These illustra- 
tions, be it observed, are done in a 
style creditable alike to draughts- 
man, engraver, and publisher.) In 
page 393, notice the mounted war- 
rior, Parthian-like, discharging his 
arrow as he flies. ‘The quaint hel- 
mets depicted in page 338, will illus- 
trate a passage in Herodotus,* book 
vii. chap. 63. The historian is pass- 
ing in review the various nations 
who followed Xerxes to Greece. 
‘The Assyrians, he says, ‘ who 
served in the army, had helmets of 
brass, twisted in a barbarous fashion 
not easy to be described’ (illustrated 
editions not having come into vogue 
in his days). The pictures of war- 
riors with their charioteers, remind 
us vividly of the Homeric battle- 
pieces, in which, indeed, the costume 
is frequently more Asiatic than Hel- 
lenic. The ornamental cornices in 
page 296, shew a graceful fancy wor- 
thy of Raphael himself. One more 
instance :—observe in page 456, the 
representation of ‘Hera, the Assy- 
rian Venus,’ riding on a lioness (or 
panther?) crowned with a tower, 
and holding the winged cross, the 
mystical sign of life. Is not this the 
Ariadne of Greek mythology ? 

We look in vain for ‘the Dove, 
said to be the symbol of Assyrian 


* Apropos of Herodotus, we observe that Mr. Layard, in page 162, vol. ii. trans- 
lates a passage in book i. chap. 106, by ‘ The Scythians lost all they had obtained.’ 


It should be, ‘ Threw all into confusion.’ 


literal accuracy. 


The whole question here depends upon 
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power (vide Asiatic Researches, vol. 
iv.) Much more may be expected 
from the pictorial work to be under- 
taken by the trustees of the British 
Museum. And before long, we hope 
Mr. Layard, or one like “him, may 
be enabled to give us a work on the 
Assyrians, as complete as that of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson on the Egyp- 
tians, where the whole life of the 
people is displayed to our view, 
votiva veluti descripta tabella. At 
present he has done as much as the 
brief time permitted. What wonder 
if the subjects in his essay lie scat- 
tered in confusion, like the relics of 
Nineveh on the floors of the Mu- 
seum, waiting to be arranged and 
interpreted ? 

We doubt not that many persons 
to whom ‘ arrowhead’ will for ever 
remain ‘a dead letter,’ will yet be 
interested in learning the progress 
which has been made towards a so- 
lution of the mysterious riddle. For 
their benefit, then, we will attempt 
to state the case as succinctly as pos- 
sible. 

The character termed indifferently 
arrowhead, cuneiform, and tée-de- 
clou, is found in inscriptions on the 
face of rocks in various places in 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Armenia, Me- 
sopotamia, &c. ‘The letters are all 
formed by combinations of one sym- 
bol, a wedge or arrowhead, a form 
originally (it is conjectured) sug- 
gested by the impression ofa square- 
headed ferule in soft clay. Be this 
as it may, there are no curved lines 
in this character, and hence it is all 
the better adapted for engraving on 
stone. (We can all rer nember i in our 
school days, how easy the capital 
W’s and A’s were to cut, compared 
with the C’s and G’s.) 

Professor Grotefend was the first 
to discover (by a species of intui- 
tion) certain fixed principles of in- 
terpretation, which were applied by 
Major Rawlinson to the famous tri- 
lingual inscription of Behistun, which 
he was the first to copy and decipher. 
It was found to contain a list of the 
nations subject to Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, and is fully confirmed by 
Herodotus. A vase, now at Venice, 
is inscribed with a name in ‘arrow- 
head’ and Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Major Rawlinson read the one, and 
Sir G. Wilkinson the other, without 
concert, and each pronounced the 


name to be ‘ Xerxes.’ Stronger proof 
could scarcely be found of the cor- 
rectness of the general principles 
adopted in the translation: further 
experience will, doubtless, suggest 
modifications in detail; meanwhile, 
all that was needed was more ma- 
terial to work upon, and, thanks 
to our traveller, here it is! 

In the ruins of Nimroud are 
found two kinds of character :— 

The cuneiform, employed in in- 
scriptions on walls, relating to high 
mater of state or religion ; and, 

. The cursive, used on bricks, 
pots, &e., and which seems to 

2ave been the writing generally de- 
voted to the common affairs of life. 
(A similar distinction, as we know, 
obtained in ancient Egypt.) 

The cursive character of Assyria 
is substantially the alphabet common 
to all Semitic nations, the same as 
that used by the older Hebrews, the 
same as that introduced by the Pho- 
nicians (as Herodotus tells us) into 
Greece, and from Greece transmitted, 
with various successive modifications, 
to the European people. We may 
hope that the interpretation of the 
relics in this character (compara- 
tively an easy task) will throw as 
much light on the manners and cus- 
toms of Nineveh’s people, as the 
cuneiform on the history of its kings. 

It is remarkable that, while the 
cuneiform is written from left to 
right, the cursive is written from 
right to left. Our present business 
is particularly with the former. This 
is divided into three great varieties, 
called 

Assyro-Babylonian ; 

2. Persian ; and, 

3. Median. 

The correctness of the last name 
is a matter of doubt. Layard rather 
inclines to christen it Scythic. 

The Assyro-Balylonian again is 
subdivided into five varieties, viz. :— 

1. Primitive Babylonian ; 

2. Achemenian Babylonian ; 

3. Early Assyrian ; 

4. Later Assyrian; and, 

5. Elymaan. 

‘The early Assyrian (so termed by 
Layard since his discoveries) is found 
on the most ancient palaces at Nim- 
roud ; the later on the most modern. 
The character seems to have gradu- 
ally become more and more com- 
siento, till at last it reached the 
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ne plus ultra of intricacy in the Pri- 
mitive Babylonian. This last is 
found on the bricks, &c. from Hillah, 
now supposed to have been the Baby- 
lon of Nebuchadnezzar, Nabuchod- 
rossor, or Nabuchodonosor,— 72.20» 
évomarav woopn wit. One of the rebels 
subdued by Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
had, it seems, assumed the name of 
Nabuchodrossor; hence his name 
occurs in the Behistun inscription in 
* Achemenian- Babylonian,’ with a 
translation in ‘ Median’ and ‘ Per- 
sian.’ So the name was read, and 
afterwards deciphered in the cognate 
character on the relics of Hillah. So 
grows the mountain of knowledge ! 

There are not as yet sufficient data 
to determine the relative antiquity 
of the rock-tablets of Armenia, and 
the inscriptions of Nimroud. Only 
the royal titles in the earliest (or 
supposed earliest) Armenian inscrip- 
tions are analogous to those of the 
first kings of Nimroud; the royal 
titles in the latest Armenian corre- 
spond to those at Khorsabad : there- 
fore they are probably contempora- 
neous. It is observable, as a proof 
of the priority of the Assyrian form, 
that this kind of stone-writing is 
always called by the ancients ‘ As- 
syrian.’ It does not, however, follow 
that a custom common to many na- 
tions should necessarily have been 
derived from one. Nature, which 
prompted the wish to leave a lasting 
record of themselves, suggested also 
to each the most obvious means of 
gratifying that wish, —‘ to write,’ as 
Job says, ‘on the rock with a pen of 
iron.’ 

With respect to the site of Nine- 
veh, Mr. Layard’s theory is that the 
city of Sardanapalus, destroyed in the 
ninth century before Christ, was en- 
tirely on the left bank of the ‘Tigris, 
in shape a parallelogram, of which the 
mounds of Khersabad, Konyunjik, 
Nimroud, and Karamles, mark re- 
spectively the four corners; the 
longer sides of this parallelogram 
would be fifteen, the shorter twelve 
miles each; so that the whole cir- 
cumference of the city would be 


Layard’s Nineveh. 






sixty miles, exactly the ‘three days’ 
journey’ of the prophet Jonah.* 
The total disappearance of the rest 
of the city is accounted for by its 
being built of sunbaked bricks, which 
would be speedily reduced to their 
primal dust. In the great mound at 
Nimroud were found four palaces; 
that at the south-west corner was con- 
siderably higher than the rest, and 
is itself built over ruins, in all pro- 
bability of the same age as the other 
palaces. Sculptures had been brought 
from the north-west palace to furnish 
the new one. When the new one 
was begun, the old palaces were al- 
ready covered, for indubitable traces 
of excavations were found in the oldest 
ofall. Over the three oldest were 
found tombs, none over the newest 
of the palaces; therefore long years 
must have elapsed between the de- 
struction of the one and the building 
of the other ; so long that men had 
made their graves unsuspectingly 
over the homes of former kings, and 
the shrines of former gods. 

The builders of the most recent 
palace, moreover, had so little sym- 
pathy with the remains of the former 
race, that they turned the faces of the 
pilfered sculptures to the wall. A 
new religion also seems to have taken 
the place of the old. The winged 
figure in the circle, acommon emblem 
of deity in the older reliefs, dis- 
appears in the modern. On the other 
hand the fire-altar, never found in 
the more ancient, is frequent in the 
later palaces. Egyptian emblems, 
the crux ansata, the lotus, the sphinx 
and others, make their appearance in 
the modern editices. The palaces at 
Khorsabad, &c. from the royal names 
and style of the sculptures, undoubt- 
edly belong (with the south-west 
palace at Nimroud) to the more re- 
cent time; the other three palaces at 
Nimroud are the most ancient of all 
the Assyrian remains. 

Now it is evident that during the 
second period Assyria was subject to 
very powerful influences from Egypt ; 
that there was a close connexion, 
probably friendly,t between the two 


* It seems to us that Jonah means (iii. 3) a city which took three days to go 
through, not round; for he says in the next verse, ‘And Jonah began to enter into 
the city a day’s journey :’ unless, indeed, the phrase imply that one day would be 


required to traverse the length of it. 


+ Wars between Assyria and Egypt would probably have been fought out in 
Palestine, ‘ the cock-pit of Asia,’ and we have no mention of such wars in the Hebrew 


Scriptures. 
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countries. It is natural to suppose 
that we should find some trace of 
this connexion in the monuments of 
Egypt. Accordingly the Assyrian 
goddess Ken first appears on the 
monuments of the eighteenth Egyp- 
tian dynasty. Many of these same 
monuments record conquests on the 
Euphrates, perhaps won by the united 
forces of Assyria and Egypt. The 
names of the kings of the twenty- 
first and twenty-second dynasties are 
Assyrian. On the other hand, in the 
lists furnished by the ancients of the 
Assyrian kings, there occur names 
unquestionably Egyptian. Memnon 
(Priam’s auxiliary at the siege of 
Troy), though a white man hiuself, 
led an army of Ethiopians. Some- 
times he is Assyrian, sometimes 
Egyptian. The name Nineveh occurs 
in an Egyptian table, supposed to 
belong to about 1490 n.c. ‘he vases 
found in the tombs above the oldest 
palaces at Nimroud have a decidedly 
Renton character. 

These are the leading facts, from 
which Layard has come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

That the earliest buildings of Nim- 
roud are to be attributed to a period 
at least 2000 years antecedent to 
our era, and may even have been 
erected by Ninus himself. 

That a period of several centuries 
elapsed between the destruction of 
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the old and the foundation of the new 
Nineveh. 

That the new city was built in the 
fourteenth century before Christ ; 
and that from this time till the ninth 
century a close connexion subsisted 
between the kings of Nineveh and 
Egypt. 

That the modern city is ‘the city 
of Sardanapalus,’ taken in the year 
876 3.c.; and finally destroyed by 
Cyaxares the Mede in the year 606 
B.C. 

Mr. Layard makes no doubt that 
the Assyrians belonged to the Semitic 
branch of the human race. 

The accuracy of these conclusions, 
put forward by their author with all 
due humility, remain to be tried by 
the great test of all things; mean- 
while his zeal, energy, and ability 
require no further proof. He has 
rendered inestimable service to all 
future inquirers, who, we trust, will 
be as ready to acknowledge their ob- 
ligations to him as he is to testify to 
the merit of his contemporaries. 
Would that every antiquary were as 
free from personal vanity and pro- 
fessional jealousy! How swiftly would 
the car of knowledge move, if the 
team would but pull quietly to- 
gether! ‘To Mr. Layard, Major 
Rawlinson, M. Botta, and their yoke- 
fellows, we heartily wish God speed! 





VOSS’S LUISE. 


FIRST IDYL. 


THE BANQUET IN THE WOOD. 


TNDER the sweet, cool shade of two umbrageous lime-trees, 

} Which, with their gold bloom gay, with the bees’ song drowsily ringing, 
Shading the parlour front, o’er the mosst roof whispered waving, 
Cheerfully held his feast the worthy Pastor of Griinau, 

For his Louisa’s sake, domestic, yet grand in his nightgown. 

Round the table of stone stood three cane chairs, which the houseboy 
Carved in his private hours, as a gift tor the maid on her birthday, 

Fit for guests ; for the master an arm-chair grander in structure. 

After his meat sat the old man there at his ease, and delighted 

With his instructive speech and his tales himself and his hearers : 

Chickens, tame as the mother gallina, fed by the damsel 

Pickt from her hand; while Chanticleer, aloof with his wife-train, 

Watcht for crumbs to be thrown, with the dove on the roof and the turkey. 
Neighbourly there in the shade of the tufted blossoming elder, 

Bones that remained of the feast Tray gnaw’d, 'skance looking and growling 
At the still, sly cat, and snapt at the flies as they buzz’d by. 

At the well-known tale soft smiling, gently the mother 

Pluckt in secret the sleeve, close by, of the listening daughter, 

And, near leaning her head, thus spoke in whispering accents :— 

‘ Say, shall we go to the wood, my child ? or wouldést thou rather, 
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Since that the sun is so hot, by the brook, in the arbour of woodbine, 
We should thy birthday ktep? low shy thou lookest and blushest !’ 
Started with sweet surprise, rose-blooming, and answered the maiden,— 
* Not in the arbour, my mother. The woodbine’s scent in the eve is 
All too strong ; where the lilies shed, and where the reseda 
Odours too ; and the flies swarm, teasing, over the water. 
Beautiful looks the sun, and the wooded bank has its coolness.’ 
Nodded the mother assent. And now the story was ended, 
And to her husband quick turn’d then the intelligent housewife. 
‘ Wilt thou now say grace? Louisa had rather her birthday 
Kept in the wood, than below at the brook in the arbour of woodbine: 
Beautiful looks the sun, and the wooded bank has its coolness. 
Now my advice. Let Master Walter and Charles the unwearied 
Go with Louisa before, choose ground and gather us firewood. 
Pity the gentlefolks are kept away at the castle, 
Mother and daughter alike, by a stupid visitor. Sweeter 
Were with Amelia the walk. Clear sound in the echoing forest 
Songs that you sing. We old folks quietly over the water 
Come by a shorter way. The steward, I know, for the oreo #8 
Gladly will lend us the boat. But yet it were ‘well that your fathe 
Rest for a while. Noon sleep is good for elderly people, 
When the air is so hot and full of the scent of the bean-flower.’ 
Thereto answeredst thou, O honouréd Pastor of Griinau !— 
‘There! only hear, son, the mistress! she orders it! Well, I must yield me 
Quietly ; every thing yield to the birthday feast of my Louise. 
Children! pray we to God the Eternal! Pray, and be reverent.’ 
So saying, bared he his head, the honouréd father, and shew’'d it 
Shining bald, ring’d round with locks of silvery whiteness ; 
Humbly he sank his eyes, and with folded hands did his pray’r make :— 
‘Hear, O God our Father! that fillest with food and w ith gladness 
All that has life, the thanks thy children stammer before thee 
We are but dust. Do thou us guard, in this life of temptatio n, 
Both from evil and woe, and from pride and vanity’s swelling. 
Give to us daily bread of our own, till, guided by thee still, 
These vain cares are past, and we enter into thy glory. 
Children! to you may this meal be blest, and be blessings for ever !’ 
Thus the old man spake, and they all came near him and kist him. 
Grateful, kist and embraced her father his roseate daughter ; 
Then, to his cheek close pressing, caress’d him. And with emotion 
He to his heart press'd her, and rock’d his child on his bosom. 
And now kissing the hands of the guests both, thus said the Mother:— 
‘So, dear friends, have you dined? But country fare was it truly, 
Not any dainty feast. Yet hope we friends cf our house can 
Make excuse for a homely meal. And now for our coffee ! 
Here shall it be? You gentry love it straight after the dinner.’ 
And thereto replied the modest yet spirited Walter :— 
: Hearty thanks, dcar mother, we giv e for your good entertainment. 
Nay, you meke Charles blush. And goodness is better than fineness. 
Sure if the } 2mp’ror himself sat at such a meal with his courtiers 
Under the shade of the trees, and there, amid friends that are dearest, 
If he long’d-for the state and the cookery used in the palace, 
Right were he serv’d if his soul and his body were punisht with hunger. 
Best that we go to the wood forthwith ; and as soon as the boat comes, 
Straightway then, as the family wont is, prepare we together, 
Under the pendant grove of the white-stemm'd birches, the coffee. 
Charles the unwearied will cook: he best can manage the boiling.’ 
But the sire broke out, and rebuked the words that were utter’d :— 
: Hence with such idle excuses unseemly! What! was the rice-broth 
3urnt in the cooking? The wine pour'd on, was it acid or musty ? 
Were not the peas all fresh and younz? and the carrots like sugar ? 
What was there wrong inthe ham, or the well-spiced goose, or the herrings? 
What in the savoury lamb, or the salad speckled w ith beet-root ? 
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Was not the vinegar sharp, and the oil right clean? And the fruits, too, 
Were not the winesours rich, the morels all full of their sweetness ? 

Was not the butter firm, and the bright red radishes tender ? 

What! and the bread so firm, so white, and so light? It is shameful, 
When the gifts of our God for courtesy’s sake are despiséd. 

Well, good son, take the girl by the arm, and away with you both now 
Into the wood. And, mother, come here to me, that I may kiss you.’ 

Speaking, he drew her towards him. She yielded, nothing unwilling. 
But yet in her defence, thus spake the intelligent housewife :— 

‘Nay! Be not cross nor angry, papa! it is but a word said 
E’en as the fashion and manners require it. But now as we settled. 
Sleep thou cool in the chamber. Already has housemaid Susannah 
Drugged the flies with pepper and milk; and caught in the mousetrap 
Him that we saw, and made the alcove all pleasant and airy.’ 

Thus spake she, and drew her lov’d spouse into the chamber 
Farther aback, where the air breathed fresh ; and, laid on the sofa, 
Carefully smoothed his pillow, and drew the dark-colour’d curtain. 
While the maid the remains of the meal and the festival glasses 
Carried away, with the diaper'd cloth that cover'd the table. 

Now to the Steward hied, full charged with his errand, the house-boy, 
That he would lend to his friends, for the birth-day feast of the maiden, 
Kindly the boat ; that solidly built, on the strand of the Ostsee, 

Steer’d out e’en when the waves rose high, for rowing or angling. 
Out spoke Hans his commission, and quick did the Steward reply make :— 

* Ask for the boat, or for aught that Ican. The maiden is welcome.’ 
Spoke—and the key to the hasty messenger gave. But the maiden 
Took, for Charles much urged, the arm of the well-manner’d Walter, 

So by the dashing wheel of the mill, and down to the meadow, 

Pleased they winded along. To the well-turn’d feet of the maiden 

Clung her garment of white, all gay with rose-colour’d ribands : 

Silken gauze betray'd, while it wrapt, her bosom and shoulders, 

Decked in front with the bud of a rose, and skilfully plaited. 

Shaded her fair frank face her straw hat cover'd with corn-flowers ; 

And, by her breath moved, fiow'd in the wind her dark-coloured ringlets,— 
Glossy, shining in light, and carefully bound with-a riband. 

White show'd forth from the brown glove’s verge the hand of the damsel, 
Plump and tender, oft cooling her face with the breeze that her fan made ; 
And as the left in the arm of the youth lay gently, he felt there 

Play in his hand all warm the damsel’s delicate fingers, 

And to his heart ran a thrill of delight. Hard breathing and speechless 
Press’d he the tiny hand, and folded with fingers that trembled. 

And thus loiter’d the pair through grass and blossoming field-flow’rs 
Slowly. The grasshoppers chirpt all around ; and they, as bewilder’d, 
Thoughtful and shy, shunn'd meeting of looks, and little they utter’d. 
And as they now, sighing oft, stept down to the dell and its thicket, 
Where, by the stile, all swampy and red, the source from the sandbank 
Sluggishly crept, ’mid clumps rushcover'd, and patches of mare’s-tail, 
Timidly, then, by the hand of the youth assisted, the damsel 
Stept from each to the next of the stones, for travellers placed there, 

And for the neighbours who took the shortest path to the churchyard ;— 
Timid, in fear the morass might soil the skirts of her garment, 

Shrinking away from the startling frog with maidenly terror. 

And now she stood by the stile, and her small foot carefully lifted 

Over the bar, that still would reveal the clock of the stocking ; 

Quickly she order'd her robes, and over she sprang like a roe-deer. 

Then through the hazel-bush, on the path scoopt out by the rain-stream, 
Up the precipitous bank, and obliquely round by the hawthorn ; 

And arriv'd at the top, thus spake, rose-cheekéd, the damsel :— 

‘Stay for a moment here. My heart so beats! How refreshing 
Over the lake the cool gales sweep! and see how the prospect 
Laughs around! Down there, alternate, darker and lighter 
Corn-fields stretch and wave, all checker'd with blossoming field-flow’rs. 
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There, amid orchard wealth, the village so friendlily shelter’d, 

By the meandering brook, and the tow’r with its glittering wind-vane. 
White amid chestnuts the castle above ; and red in the meadow 
Lowing herds! and the stork, how familiar! stalking among them. 
Then the quivering blue of the lake, as it swceps round the headland : 


Haymakers there, and there are mowers. 


Sit we on the bank here 


’Mid the hum of the labouring bees, and the odour of bean-fields. 


Charles, do you run about and disport you. 


Hear me, my best one ! 


Would it not daintily grace our repast, a basket of wild-fruit,— 

Strawberries, white and red, with perfume like the anana? 

Wild-berries ever, me seems, are sweeter and fresher than others. 

Here! come turn to the copse, there gleam they redder than scarlet.’ 

Thus Luise, and turn’d their course to the dell in the forest, 

Where, to the right by the hedge, was a sheltered corner of sunshine. 
[To be continued. } 


VIENNA DURING THE SIEGE AND AFTER IT. 


ROUGH SKETCHES OF ROUGH SCENES. 


Il].—tTue seERETSHANER. 


ise general impression on the 
| minds of people is, that a can- 
nonade is a bore; few know that it 
is not only a bore, but also disgust- 
ingly tedious. It is a weary business 
to wait for anything, whatever it be. 
I had waited for the commencement 
of the siege ; when it had begun, and 
when the first excitement had worn 
off, I looked with equal impatience 
to the taking of the town—not, in- 
deed, from enthusiasm for law and 
order (for your tourist is a vagabond 
par excellence), but merely to escape 
from the dulness and dirt of the 
village, and from the sameness which 
oppressed me. There was a great 
stir, but nothing came from it. 
There was the booming of cannon, 
but the shot did not seem to tell. 
Soldiers and weapons were there in 
plenty, but it made one impatient to 
look at them: they did no good. 
Here had the artillery been thunder- 
ing for three days, and nothing was 
gained beyond a few positions which 
only children and madmen could 
think of defending. 

The coffee-house was my only 
resource: there was at least some 
comfort in sipping a hapuziner. 
This word means in English a Ca- 
puchin monk, but it signifies in 
Austrian parlance a glass of coffee 
with milk. The Austrians take their 
coffee in glasses, like the Russians, 
but they do not sweeten it with 
honey as that civilised nation are 
wont to do. - Besides, the cofiee- 


house was the only place where one 
could hear the news when there 
was any, or listen to the confused 
speeches of the peasants, who were 
all adverse to the emperor's cause, 
and equally hostile to the rebels in 
Vienna, who had made a gipsy-party 
to Floridsdorf on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, and who then and there did all 
but sack the village. They acted on 
the principle of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein volunteer, that those who wish 
for liberty ought to pay for it, while 
the peasants to a man were all for 
cheap liberty. My conversations 
with the Floridsdorf butchers and 
drovers were, however, but few and 
far between, owing to my deficiency 
in the language, and my usual com- 
panion in this emporium of bad 
cigars and indifferent kapuziners was 
no less a personage than one of 
Jellachich’s own Seretshaners. He 
was a man of prodigious height, and 
renowned in his generation, for he 
had cut off the heads of no fewer than 
ten Turks. When I was first intro- 
duced to him, I addressed him with 
great respect, and laboured hard to 
shew him my sense of his merits, 
lest he should take it into his head 
to cut off mine. I fancied he must 
be a bloodsucker, an eater of small 
children, an ogre, and what not. I 
was very much mistaken. No 
carpet-knight can be gentler, no 
director of the Humane Society can 
be more kindhearted, than this 
Sclavonian cut-throat. He was 
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harmless as a child — in spite of his 
sandals and dirty yellow smalls, in 
spite of his braided jacket and for- 
midable belt, stuck with all the 
implements of slaughter, and even in 
spite of his scarlet sculleap and huge 
red cloak, which gave him the ap- 
pearance rather of the headsman of 
an old romance than of a Christian. 
He ate little, and drank less. He 
sat usually smoking a short pipe, 
with his elbows squared on the table 
before him, and his huge sword 
stuck between his knees. But there 
was no martial braggardism in that 
position ; his tool seemed too heavy 
for him; he seemed to require its 
support; he looked weary, broken 
down, and as languid as the ‘ yester- 
day's rose’ of Mr. Ovid. When the 
conversation turned on_ business 
matters his eye brightened, and he 
looked like a man who can say ‘ Bo!’ 
to a goose with a vengeance. 

His voice was soft and even melo- 
dious. There was something plain- 
tive in it when he told me of the 
mode of life on the military frontier ; 
of the broad sabre that was the 
child’s earliest: toy, and the man’s 
constant companion by night as well 
as by day; of the sallow, dark-eyed 
women, that rock their nurslings to 
sleep with the bright steel within 
their reach; and of ploughmen, 
armed to the teeth, tilling their 
lands. He told me, too, of his first 
fight with the Bosnians, and of the 
great battle in 1836, in which Jella- 
chich, then a captain, commanded a 
company. His voice grew touchingly 
low when he spoke of the foray 
of the Bosnians, and how the border 
bands gathered on the frontier and 
pursued the Turks into their own 
country. But when he recited the 
onset, and the fight, the firing, the 
shouts, the curses, the groans, the 
successes of that day; when he dwelt 
on the bloodshed and the number of 
the killed; when he spoke of the 
heads he cut off, and the large 
copper-kettles which he brought 
home, I longed to have the im- 
passioned sweetness of his accents for 
a love-tale to the lady of my love, 
and I asked him why he despoiled 
the Bosnians of their copper-kettles, 
—of things of small value and great 
weight. 

‘Alas, sir!’ said the Seretshaner, 
‘the rich Turks live in fortified 
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places, and the poor people have 
neither gold nor silver. They are 
fond of copper-kettles; so are we. 
We took many that day, and we 
robbed them of many heads of cattle. 
When we came home our officers 
divided the booty ; but some oxen 
were set apart for a general feast. 
We feasted for three days and three 
nights. We lighted large fires to 
roast the meat by; the young men 
sang war songs; our women danced 
around the fires.’ 

‘I dare say it was very pretty!’ 
said I. 

And the Seretshaner sighed, and 
replied that it was, but that he did 
not think any of them would be 
better off for having come to Vienna. 
He would not prejudge the matter, 
but the impression on his mind was, 
that the capital of the Austrian 
empire was not a place for the Croats 
to shew their bravery and tactics. 
All he would say was, that he hoped 
he and his countrymen would not 
have the actual storming of the 
town. I asked him whether the 
Croats would plunder at Vienna as 
well as in Bosnia. 

‘Sir,’ said the Seretshaner, ‘the 
Croat has no pay like the other 
soldiers. When at home he tills his 
land, which it is his duty to defend 
against the Turks. When the Turks 
come over and take one of his sheep, 
he collects his comrades and takes as 
many sheep as he can find in the 
nearest Turkish village. When the 
Croat goes to war, his land remains 
uncultivated ; his wife and children 
must starve, and the old woman that 
lives in his hut, his mother, perish 
for want, unless he bring some booty.’ 

There was no gainsaying the ca- 
tegoric imperative that lay at the 
bottom of this argument. Besides, 
my friend assured me there could 
be no great wrong in the mat- 
ter since Jellachich had willed it. 
‘Jellachich knows it best,’ was his 
answer to my objections in this and 
other points. Jellachich, I found, 
is the man of his people. He isa 
man of their making, for he com- 
menced life as an ensign in one of 
the border regiments, poor and with- 
out interest of any kind; in due 
time he advanced to the ranks of 
lieutenant and captain, and it was 
then that my friend the Seretshaner 
served in his company. 
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‘ Jellachich,’ said the Seretshaner, 
‘was good; his charity knew no 
bounds. When a poor borderer 
could not pay his taxes, Jellachich 
paid them for him. The Ban's 
mother was no less charitable, though 
equally poor. It was to her that 
the poor borderers used to address 
themselves ; they used to say, ‘ Thou, 
woman! my taxes are due; I have a 
cow, but no one will buy it. My 
wife sits weeping at home. Ask thy 
son to help me. My wife shall pray 
for thee, woman, and my children 
shall bless thy grave!’ And Jella- 
chich did help them. He gave all 
he had ; he walked about ina shabby 
coat, and with torn boots. When 
the old Ban died, the Croats, who 
have the privilege of electing their 
own prince, said, ‘We cannot find a 
better man, nor a kinder, than 
Jellachich: let him be our Ban!’ 
What Prince Metternich thought of 
their choice is not known, but he 
was too cautious, or too weak, to 
interfere with the Croatian privi- 
leges. Jellachich’s election was ac- 
cepted with a tolerable grace, and 
the new prince was raised to the 
rank of lieutenant-general. 

If that Seretshaner had a hobby, 
it was Jellachich: he could talk of 
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him by the hour. Another favourite 
subject of his was the great Scla- 
vonic kingdom. That kingdom was 
to come ; Jellachich was to bring it: 
it was for this that he had fought 
with the Hungarians; it was for this 
that he had brought his Croats to 
Vienna. I found the Croats iden- 
tified Jellachich with their country 
and their hopes for the same; but I 
found, also, that he was much be- 
loved only because much was ex- 
pected from him, and that the day 
on which he was to forget that he 
was Ban of Croatia—that the day 
on which he was to truckle to 
favour, or seek any other glory, 
would break the spell. That spell 
was very powerful. Whatever ob- 
jections I contrived to raise against 
the interference of the Croats at 
Vienna (and the less I feared for my 
head the more fruitful became my 
invention), the Seretshaner had one 
answer for them all. The words, 
‘ Jellachich must know it!’ was the 
Bismillah of this faithful believer. 
It convinced me that in our days, 
too, there are potentes a seculo, virt 
JSamosi— mighty ones, and famous 
men—and that the Ban of Croatia is 
one of them. 


IV.—aA GREAT COUNT. 


One morning, when the din of 
artillery was so strong that all the 
windows of the village were opened 
to prevent their breaking, I found a 
knot of the haunters of the coffee- 
house surrounding a youth of dirty 
appearance, who spoke with great 
energy on a subject which seemed to 
interest his hearers. The language 
was akin to him that spoke it, for he 
said a deal of very plain matter about 
the gallantries of the Viennese ladies. 
I listened to a number of sweeping 
statements that went almost to any 
length. When the curiosity of his 
hearers was satisfied, and they dis- 
persed—which was soon, for the Aus- 
trians are mad for change, and can- 
not listen long to any conversation, 
even on their favourite topics—the 
young man turned to me, and intro- 
duced himself as a spy in the service 
of his Majesty the Emperor and 
King of Austria and Hungary. He 
had just escaped from Vienna, 
where he had served in the National 
Guards; but a doubt having been 
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raised as to the sincerity of his poli- 
tical creed, the people wished to hang 
him,—and, indeed, would have done 
so, but for the zeal of some Schwarz- 
gelbe, or favourers of the emperor's 
cause, who hid him in divers dirty 
nooks and corners, from which he 
had managed to effect his escape. I 
had no difficulty in believing the 
latter part of his story, for the fellow 
looked dirty enough for anything. 
His beard was of a week's growth ; 
his shirt appeared very much like a 
certain kind of muslin which ladies 
wear in what they think proper to 
call half-mourning. His hair looked 
as frousy as anything I had ever 
seen ; his coat was out at elbows, his 
hands were full of soot and oil, and 
his moustachios exhibited the clotted 
remains of last night’ssupper. Being 
very talkative, he overwhelmed me 
with a mass of intelligence, both ge- 
neral and personal. I learned that 
the Viennese were hard-up for vic- 
tuals; that all eatables were taken 
care of by the corporation, to be 
If 
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rated out amongst the inhabitants ; 
but that the workmen and the mem- 
bers of the Academic Legion had the 
lion’s share of all, while the good 
citizens were reduced to short com- 
mons, and to very short ones indeed. 
He told me, too, of an extraordinary 
test by which the patriots of Vienna 
tried the political virtue of their 
fellow-citizens,—of students quar- 
tered in families, and disposing at 
their pleasure of the goods and chat- 
tels belonging to the master of the 
house, and even, in many cases, of 
his wife and daughters. Resistance 
to such claims of Nubian hospitality 
was put down as rank treason. Press- 
gangs of armed workmen were scour- 
ing the town, arresting people, and 
forcing them to work at the barri- 
cades. Nor was the fair sex less en- 
thusiastic in the cause of liberty. 
Two women especially, a mother and 
her daughter, might at all times be 
seen walking through the town, 
dressed in the deepest mourning to 
the very tips of their fingers, and 
holding small carabines in their 
hands. Ata later period I saw these 
ladies (ofcourse minus their mourning 
dresses and carabines), and greater 
frights it was scarcely ever my lot to 
behold. 

Turning from public business to 
his own atfairs, the imperial spy gave 
his name as Count Puteany, and ad- 
vanced a claim of kinsmanship with 
the great Hungarian family of Bat- 
thyany, besides alleging that he was 
on terms of the utmost ‘ politeness 
and good-humour’ with one-half of 
the great Austrian families—-with the 
Kinskys, Schlicks, and with the pre- 
sent minister, Count Stadion. So 
great was his familiarity with the 
latter, that he could not, for the very 
life of him, mention his name other- 
wise than by calling him ‘ Friinzel 
Stadion ;’ which answers to an Eng- 
lishman speaking confidentially of 
his crony, ‘old Bob Peel. As the 
day wore on I understood that the 
Count Puteany was likewise hand- 
in-glove with Baron Jellachich, to 
whom he offered to introduce me. 
Nothing was more easy ; I need only 
accompany him to the ban’s head- 
quarters at Jnzerndorf. Such-like 
offers of service and protestations of 
kindness and protection were now 
and then interrupted by grievous 
sighs, which the count fetched from 
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the lowest depths of his dirty front, 
when the cannonade reminded him 
of his two magnificent chargers, that 
were stabled in the Leopoldstadt ; and 
of his London-built carriage, with 
patent axles and every modern im- 
provement, which he had left in the 
suburb of Mariahilf; and of his 
dressing-case and his elegant ward- 
robe, of which he gave me an inven- 
tory. I had hitherto listened with 
devout simplicity, and evinced an 
easy credulity, which seemed to 
warm the count’s heart towards me; 
but when the farce turned into the 
line of Thackeray's Becky Sharp 
and her boxes, which were left be- 
hind at Leipzig, 1 could not repress 
a smile, seeing which the count pro- 
posed doing the thing by a coup de 
main. ‘Turning fiercely upon me, he 
said he was sure of my belonging to 
the Academic Legion. He had seen 
me at the Aula. ‘There was no help 
for it, 1 must accompany him to 
Jnzerndorf, there to be tried by 
Baron Jellachich ! 

The count was just at the height 
of his zeal and fierceness, when the 
Seretshaner, leaning on his long rifle, 
was now for the first time observed 
by us to stand close by my side. 
These men walk about like cats; you 
can never ascertain the exact mo- 
ment of their going and coming. 

‘ Nix prisoner!’ said the Seret- 
shaner; ‘this gentleman is already 
in my custody.’ 

The count looked amazed, and not 
at all inclined to argue the point 
with my friend in the red cloak. 

* Now is your time to see the bor- 
dermen eat fire !’ said the Seretshaner. 
‘The Croats are preparing to storm 
the grand barricade in the Jiiger- 
zeile.’ 

‘ That's where my mother lives!’ 
cried the count, as I turned to ac- 
company the Seretshaner; but a 
threatening gesture and a Sclavonic 
curse of the latter induced him to 
remain behind. 

We walked down to the river, and 
crossing the bridge of pontoons, 
which the Imperialists had con- 
structed on the first day of the fight, 
we came to Nussdorf, and from thence 
to Zwischenbriicken, where some sol- 
diers were lazily occupied in removing 
the barricades which the insurgents 
had abandoned on the above-men- 
tioned day. The day was fine and 
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the air quiet. We looked at every- 
thing through a kind of dry haze, 
which was owing, I believe, to the 
masses of gunpowder that were being 
puffed away in all directions, and the 
smoke from half-a-dozen burning 
houses, bridges, mills, and wood- 


stores. We had two more bridges 
to cross. They were partially de- 


stroyed, and gave one a chance of 
paying for one’s neglect of gymnas- 
tics by a plunge into the bleak 
Danube which foamed below. As 
we drew nearer to the scene of action 
we saw less of the scared and wo- 
begone population, whom in the ear- 
lier part of our walk we spied peeping 
from the holes of cellars, or skulking 
behind the garden-walls; but in re- 
turn we had a greater display of 
military life. Detachments of in- 
fantry and cavalry crossed our path, 
marching in all possible directions ; 
orderlies rode up in that official hand- 
gallop which general officers delight 
in; and the military chieftains with 
waving plumes rode, ventre a terre, 
to arrange and inspect the details of 
this wholesale butchery. Covered 
carts with the wounded, too, passed 
along to the temporary hospital at 
Zwischenbriicken, which was cog- 
nisable by its large yellow flag, the 
emblem of death and _ pestilence. 
Strange groans and imprecations, 
prayers or curses, issued from the 
awning of coarse grey cloth, as these 
vehicles jolted along. The remains 
of a horse or of a gun-carriage might 
now and then be seen at the road- 
side, and the black smoke, issuing 
from large heaps of stones, marked 
the places where people had lived. 
All the suburbs of Vienna were 
being attacked to prevent the in- 
surgents from concentrating their 
forces for the defence of the Leopold- 
stadt and Landstrasse, against which 
the chief attack was directed. As 
we approached the scene of action in 
the Jagerzeile, we heard the roar of 
artillery far and near all around us, 
and if ever there was a pause it was 
filled up by the continuous reports 
of small arms. The imperial ar- 
tillery had been battering the great 
barricade ever so long without doing 
much harm to it. ‘They said it was 


so strong, but I believed at the time 
they were bad gunners, and when [ 
entered the Leopoldstadt [ found my 
Almost ail 


suspicions confirmed. 
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their balls had taken effect in the 
second and third stories of the houses, 
instead of hitting the barricade as 
they were intended to do. The 
barking of the imperial artillery was 
everywhere worse than its biting, for 
after the guns had done their worst 
it was found necessary to take all 
the positions of the insurgents at the 
point of the bayonet; and when, on 
a later day, the artillery were ordered 
to throw shells into the arsenal, 
they did it so nicely, that they put 
fire to the emperor's castle, which 
stands in front of the doomed build- 
ing, and to the church of the Fran- 
ciscans, which lies in its rear, while 
not a single shell fell on the ar- 
senal. But for all that, the Aus- 
trians pretend that their artillery is 
the best in the world; and even envy 
itself must admit that it makes an 
awful noise. 

I was quite bewildered by the in- 
tensity ofthe martial life around me. 
What with the guns, and the bells, 
and the drums and trumpets, the 
shouts, the cries, the wailings, and 
the fearful crash of falling houses, it 
seemed to me as if all the furies of 
the nether world were let loose. But 
I recollect a dark mass forming in an 
open field, and a troop of horsemen 
with drawn swords riding at the head 
of the column, which wheeled round 
and entered the straggling streets of 
the Landstrasse. There was an enor- 
mous shout of Zivio! or some such 
outlandish word; the roar of artil- 
lery seemed to double its fury, some 
more houses began to burn, and the 
general confusion was much greater 
than it had been before. After 
awhile the Seretshaner told me that 
the Croats had eaten fire, and that 
the great barricade had been car- 
ried by Jellachich. I was happy 
to hear it, though I could not under- 
stand how the thing was brought 
about. 

We walked on, and declining to 
climb over the great barricade, which 
was scarcely hurt, and which was 
now ‘left alone in its glory, we en- 
tered the conquered suburb by some 
small streets. ‘The place was all in 
alitter. There was the torn-up pave- 
ment covered with wounded and 
killed, or with parts thereof, broken 
windows with large white flags stuck 
out from them, in token of ‘ peace 
and gentle visitation.” But 1 am 
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sorry to say the visitation was not 
gentle, for there was howling and 
swearing in the houses, and the crash 
of doors, as they were shivered by 
the axe or by the butt-ends of mus- 
kets; there was the piercing yell of 
women in terror or agony, mingled 
with bursts of rude laughter, or the 
exulting shout of the spoiler. Mir- 
rors were being shivered, and the 
gilt frames carried off by the Croats, 
who, by preference, prigged anything 
that looked like gold. Some of the 
people continued still to fire out of 
the houses, but the Imperialists en- 
tered them, and killed all the in- 
mates whom they found armed, and 
many that were not. Many atrocious 
deeds were committed, more, per- 
haps, than the average number in 
like cases. Nor were the Croats 
the worst: on the contrary, they 
forbore to slaughter when money 
was offered to them, while the Ger- 
man and Bohemian soldiers some- 
times took the ransom with one 
hand and killed with the other. But 
the Croats committed many awk- 
ward mistakes by refusing to take 
paper money: they would have 
specie, and preferred silver to gold. 
They carried gold watches about the 
streets and sold them for a few shil- 
lings. Plate, too, and bedding, win- 
dow-curtains, and all sorts of trin- 
kets, and household furniture, were 
offered for sale in the streets, even 
while the plundering was still going 
on. The report of cannon from 
other parts of the town became gra- 
dually less, as the troops that at- 


V.—ATTEMPTS 


Suppose the city of Vienna taken 
as cities are wont to be, only with 
less fighting ; suppose the German 
tri-coloured flag removed from the 
steeple, and the black and yel- 
low banner of the Hapsburg- Lor- 
raine’s hoisted in its stead; suppose 
the student band, with their Spanish 
hats and baby plumes, either killed, 
hid, or imprisoned, and the guard at 
the city gates, and in front of the 
imperial palace, mounted by bare- 
footed Croats in grey capotes (the 
identical capotes which the wretched 
Feldzeugmeister had sent to Jella- 
chich), and soiled yellow leggings. 
It was, indeed, a change; but that 
change was nothing to the topsy- 
turvy state of mind of the Viennese. 
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tacked the other suburbs were ap- 
— of the grand object of the day 

aving been gained; but the insur- 
gents in the city itself kept up a 
straggling fire from the bastions, 
which at times became very smart 
when a troop of Croats skulked in 
sight of the city walls. That night 
was a fearful one for the suburb of 
Leopoldstadt, and for the district 
around. No lamps were burning, for 
the gas-works had been destroyed ; 
but there was no lack of light. The 
glare of six-and-twenty conflagra- 
tions shone upon the conquerors and 
their victims. ‘ The troops have en- 
tered the suburbs Landstrasse, Renn- 
weg, Leopoldstadt, and Jiigerzeile, 
according to the disposition after a 
fight of nine hours’ duration.’ Such 
was the telegraphic despatch which 
the field- marshal telegraphed to 
Olmiitz. 

It was rather late in the night 
when I saw a band of prisoners es- 
corted by a detachment of Bohe- 
mians. The prisoners’ hands were 
tied behind their backs, and they 
had ropes round their necks. Some 
were wounded. The Bohemian sol- 
diers swore at them, and pushed 
them with the butt-ends of their 
muskets. An officer, who passed by, 
said these people were being led to 
instant execution. And the Count 
Puteany, wearing a larger rope than 
the rest, and looking more dismal 
and dirtier than ever, walked in front 
of them. I could never ascertain 
whether he was really hanged that 
night, but I believe he was. 


AT PACIFICATION, 


The rebels of yesterday were sworn 
friends to the emperor to-day. T 

adored Windischgriitz and idolised 
Jellachich. One could not help won- 
dering where the people were who 
had made the revolution, and who 
had sustained it. The matter seemed 
to strike the prince, too, for he had 
all the outlets of the town strictly 
guarded, while almost every house 
was searched from the loft down to 
the cellars. The prince was so curi- 
ous to know more of the people who 
had opposed him, and to be better 
known to them, that he kept the 
town hermetically closed for many 
days before he had satisfied his mind 
on the subject. Some thousand men, 
old and young, were arrested and 
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lodged in the various prisons of the 
place. But a strange fatality seems 
to watch over and foil all the plans 
and contrivances of the modern Wal- 
lenstein. The real leaders of the 
rebellion escaped, while most of their 
wretched tools fell into the hands of 
the military commission which had 
been appointed to try the offenders. 
Mr. Tausenau, who was known as a 
democrat of the purest water, and 
whom the prince execrated accord- 
ingly, eluded the grasp of the myr- 
midons of the law; General Bem, of 
whom it is said that he hunts on the 
track of revolutions like a blood- 
hound, left Vienna in a mysterious 
manner, and went to Hungary, where 
he assisted Mr. Kossuth ; the leaders 
of the Academic Legion, two foolish 
youths, remarkable for an abund- 
ance of animal spirits and a lack of 
brains, absconded in a manner which 
astonished their friends, who did not 
give them credit for so much in- 
egenuity. A knife put to a man’s 
throat makes him remarkably clever. 
The Radical deputies of the Austrian 
Diet, who had fomented and fos- 
tered the insurrection on the 6th of 
October, who had voted the de- 
fence of the town, outlawed Prince 
Windischgritz, and called the Ban 
of Croatia a robber and a traitor, 
were shielded by their parliamentar 
privilege ; and the only thing which 
could be done to them was to banish 
them to a miserable little town in 
Moravia,—journals, speaker, mem- 
bers, and all. But the cruellest cut 
of all was that which Doctor Schiitte 
gave the poor prince. That strange 
man was particularly wanted at head- 
quarters; the giving up of him was 
among the first conditions of the ca- 
pitulation which the prince had of- 
tered the town. <A large reward was 
offered to the lucky soldier who 
should succeed in anion him ; and, 
in spite of all this, and while the 
distant frontiers were guarded, and 
while the agents of the police were 
rummaging the distant provinces to 
prevent the escape of the arch- 
agitator, Doctor Schiitte remained 
quietly at Vienna, where he had 
taken lodgings in the house of a fair 
widow, whose attachment to the 
reigning dynasty was too well-known 
to make her an object of suspicion. 
Quitting Vienna at length, in the 
3nost impertinent manner imagin- 
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able, and sending Prince Windisch- 
griitz a letter of adieu, in which he 
thanked him for his protection, the 
Doctor proceeded through Hungary 
into Galicia; and imposing upon 
the governor of that province, he, 
by false pretences of course, swin- 
dled that chieftain out of a passport 
and an escort of two hussars, who 
conducted the object of Windisch- 
griitz’s hate (and, by the bye, he 
prides himself upon being a good 
hater) safely to the frontiers of 
Prussian Silesia. Doctor Schiitte was 
by far too polite a man not to ex- 
press his deep sense of gratitude at 
so much unmerited kindness. He 
did so in a letter to the Governor- 
general of Galicia, which he ‘charged 
his escort to deliver. The message 
proved an unlucky one for the two 
fellows, who were put in irons for 
the fault which their superior had 
committed. Delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi: in plain English,—t The mas- 
ter’s folly is the servant's crime.’ It 
may easily be supposed that the tem- 
per of Prince Windischgratz was not 
much sweetened by occurrences like 
these. 

However, if Schiitte, Tausenau, 
and Bem escaped him, he had his 
thumb on us—the inhabitants of 
Vienna, and the strangers that were 
within her gates; and a pretty hard 
thumb it was. The town was like a 
large camp. The cafés and hotels 
were thronged with officers talking 
big and rattling with their swords ; 
the soldiers bivouacked in all the 
squares. It was a strange thing at 
night to see them sitting round the 
fires, cleaning their arms or singing 
in the tones and with the accents of 
a far country. They patrolled the 
town in detachments of forty and 
fifty, with their muskets loaded and 
cocked; the troops marched with 
an advanced guard, while a corporal 
with three men brought up the rear, 
to prevent their being attacked from 
behind. All public-houses were pe- 
remptorily closed at eleven o'clock 
at night; the breakers of that law 
had their ribs broken to induce them 
to respect it in future. Assemblages 
of more than five persons were 
strictly prohibited. A crowd in front 
of a picture-shop was an object of 
suspicion to the military authorities. 
Such crowds were quickly dispersed, 
and not in the politest manner either. 
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The shops were all open by this 
time, and some trading was going on. 
But little, indeed, was done in the 
way of buying and selling, for no- 
body had any money. The less one 
says of the financial state of Aus- 
tria the better; I will only state, 
that a financial panic arose immedi- 
ately after the taking of the town. 
I think the people caught it from 
the Croats, who would on no account 
take paper money. There was a ge- 
neral cry for silver; as for gold, that 
was quite out of the question. But 
no silver being forthcoming, the peo- 
ple were forced to make a shift with 
the notes; and asthere was not even 
small change, the buyers and sellers 
tore the notes up in little bits, which 
served them instead of sixpenny and 
fourpenny pieces. 

Finding the life in Vienna very 
dull, and longing for a change, I 
resolved to walk to some of the hos- 
pitals to have a look at the dead 
bodies. The corpses of those who 
were killed in the fight, and of those 
that afterwards died of their wounds, 
were put on straw in the hospital 
yards, so that their friends and rela- 
tions, if they had any, might come 
and claim them. The sight was ex- 
ceedingly distressing. All the bodies 
were undressed, and those which 
were identified by the authorities 
had their names written on pieces of 
paper, and stuck between their toes. 
Some of the bodies were frightfully 
mangled, especially that of what had 
once been a young man, who, it ap- 

ared, had received the whole of a 

ischarge of grape into his stomach. 
There were bodies without arms 
and legs, and some had their heads 
shot off. There were also the 
corpses of women and children, 
many of whom had fallen by the 
sword, while others were fright- 
fully burnt. I counted some hun- 
dreds of dead people, and then I had 
enough of it. After all, it was no 
use counting them, for it was im- 
_ to ascertain the exact num- 

r of the killed. During the first 
days of the fight, the insurgents 
buried their dead in the evening of 
each day, so that even the list of 
5000 civilians killed, which circu- 
lated at head-quarters on the 10th 
of November, is but a fraction of 
the loss of human life on the side of 
the insurgents. The losses of the 
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military have never been ascertained, 
or rather, their result was never 
known in public. A like mystery 
covers the number of the insurgents 
that were tried and shot on the first 
and second day after the taking of 
the town. I have often thought of 
the Schleswig- Holstein man, and 
wondered whether he was one of 
them. 

The military commission was, 
meanwhile, actively trying the of- 
fenders. Messrs. Blum and Frébel, 
the two Frankfort members, had 
been arrested, but their liberation 
was daily expected, as they were con- 
sidered to be protected by privilege. 
It appears that the military com- 
mission and Prince Windischgratz 
held a different opinion, for M. 
Blum was shot on the morning of 
the 10th of November. The news of 
his death spread rapidly through the 
town, and produced a great conster- 
nation. This execution for the first 
time impressed the Viennese with 
the idea that their offences would be 
seriously visited upon them. I saw 
nothing but blank looks and anxious 
faces. They got rather cheered 
when the official Wiener Zeitung 
published the sentence of death 
against Mr. Frobel, the other Frank- 
fort member, with a postscript, from 
which it appeared that Prince Win- 
dischgriitz had granted Mr. Blum’s 
friend a free pardon. The record- 
ing a capital sentence without exe- 
cuting it was much more in their 
way, and more agreeable to their 
ideas of a revolution. I, who had 
some knowledge of the two culprits, 
who, being equally criminal, had 
met with so different a fate, was 
rather struck with the unlucky 
choice which his serene highness the 
prince thought proper to make. In 
killing Mr. Blum, he killed a man 
who was beloved by many, but who 
was in a fair way to make himself 
generally hated and egregiously ri- 
diculous, while Mr. Frébel was, in 
fact, the ‘coming man’ of the future 
revolutions of Germany. 

One evening I understood that 
the execution of Mr. Messenhauser 
was to come off on the following 
morning. I resolved for once to see 
the killing in cold blood of a fellow- 
creature, and consequently I repaired 
to the ancient moat of the ~ 
close to the military prison. It 
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was a cold, bleak morning, which 
made me shiver. A company of 
soldiers were in attendance. 1 had 
scarcely arrived on the spot, when 
another band issued from the narrow 
sallyport which communicated with 
the prison. They escorted Mr. Mes- 
senhauser, the commander-in-chief 
of the town during the siege, whose 
life was forfeited by the fall of the 
city. He walked with a firm step, 
and when the escort halted, he turned 
to the officer in command, and said a 
few words, which I could not under- 
stand; but it appears he claimed the 
soldier's privilege of giving himself 
the word of command, for, turning 
from the officer with a smile, to 
place himself at a convenient distance 
from the party, he laid his hand on his 
heart, and said, with a clear, ringing 
voice, Fertig !—legt an! There was 
an awful pause, and then came the 
word, Feuer! followed by the dis- 
charge of three rifles. The un- 
fortunate Messenhauser had ceased 
to live. 

That scene has been acted over 
and over again in the old moat of 
Vienna. One execution followed the 


other, and after each the population 


became more exasperated. Had the 
ringleaders and tools of the revo- 
lution been shot within the first fort- 
night after the siege some good might 
have come from it; but the length- 
ened trials many weeks after the 
event, and the butchering weekly 
but one or two criminals, caused the 
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punishment to lose its terror and to 
increase in odium. ‘The Austrian 
attempts at pacification remained 
without result. Besides, there was a 
naive spirit of unfairness which per- 
vaded the proceedings of the military 
government,--a spirit which appears 
to proceed from an utter inability of 
distinguishing good from ill. On 
one occasion a young man had been 
accused of treasonable practices, but 
his trial shewed that nothing could 
be laid to his charge. ‘The sentence, 
which was meant to express this, 
was to the following effect :——‘ That 
inasmuch as the innocence of the cul- 
prit had been clearly established, his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Win- 
dischgriitz, considering the extreme 
youth of the accused, and pitying his 
sincere repentance, had been gra- 
ciously pleased to grant him a free 
pardon. 

In other cases the fault lay more 
in the prince’s grammar, or in his 
dialect, for it is with him, as with 
Byron’s Don José, 

He has been ill brought up, and was 

born bilious. 

Something of a neglected education 
was certainly apparent, when the 
Viennese were informed by a pro- 
clamation that, ‘in spite of the 
prince’s orders that all weapons and 
ammunition should be given up, 
there were still large quantities of 
gunpowder abroad, without the same 
having the comfort of being in re- 
spectuble hands.’ 


SIX AND FOUR. 


ot far from Carrig y Dinas, in 

South Wales, ‘long, long ago,’ 
stood a lonely inn. But, before I 
begin in good earnest, let me pre- 
mise, gentle reader, that you must 
expect nothing which you may call 
historical accuracy in my story. ‘I 
tell the tale as it was told to me, 
and should you find traces of what 
you consider too modern a civilisation 
for so remote antiquity as the age of 
Merlin, remember that there is no- 
thing new under the sun ; and as the 
Egyptians thousands of years ago 
possessed, it is asserted, steam power, 
and a higher civilisation than ours, 


why should not the Welsh in those 
days have retained somewhat of the 
refinements which were, doubtless, 
introduced with their Trojan an- 
cestors ? 

However, be the case as it may, 
this lonely inn in particular was 
very much like inns in general at 
present, . possessing most ordinary 
conveniences, and enjoying a mono- 
poly of all travellers who passed 
that way. This house rejoiced in 
the designation of the Welsh Harp, 
though the sign without very un- 
fitly represented the entertainment 
to be found within, as the principal 
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sound, which might be heard from 
early morning till close of night, was 
the shrill voice of the landlady, 
whose temper was a very exaggerated 
specimen of the Welsh pepper, with 
not a little vinegar mingled in her 
composition. 

One morning the mistress stood at 
her door, her voice was elevated to 
rather an unusual pitch, even for 
her, and the growling, snarling gut- 
turals of her national language, 
whose genius isso admirably adapted 
for angry declamations, were giving 
full effect to her indignant vocife- 
ration. The unhappy object of the 
storm was an old man, pinched in 
appearance, and very threadbare in 
attire, who stood bending on his 
staff humbly before her, completely 
cowed, and looking as though he had 
been just ejected from the house of 
entertainment. 

‘ Get you gone, you old vagabond !’ 
shouted the irate dame: ‘I'll none 
of you any longer. What! shall I 
keep all the strollers that come by, 
just because I've a sign at my door ? 
Get you gone, I say; and see if 
you'll find another woman, ay, or 
man either, to take you in as I've 
done these three days. It’s three 
days, Jennet ?’ she screamed, turning 
to a thick-legged, rosy-cheeked girl, 
who, in her scanty gown of red- 
checked flannel, and broad apron of 
black and white, was scouring a pail 
at the door. 

* Yes, sure, ‘um,’ replied the serv- 
ing-maid, without lifting her head. 

‘Three days, you old vagabond, 
and not a penny of yours have I 
seen!’ continued the portly dame, 
swelling in her anger and her red 
shawl till she resembled a gigantic 
turkey-cock. ‘Not a penny of 
yours, and—oh, dear! oh, dear!— 
not a penny of any other body’s, 
worse luck. Oh, get you gone — 
get you gone out of my sight; you 
fright the travellers away. Jennet, 
he looks like a witch, I say — he 
looks like a witch ?” 

‘ Yes, sure, 'um,’ again replied the 
damsel, at the same time casting a 
look of commiseration on the feeble 
man, who certainly, if possessed of 
magic powers, used them very little 
to his own advantage. 

He looked fearfully at the path 
before him. Many miles lay between 
the Welsh Harp and the nearest 
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dwelling, and he was old and ill; 
but the hostess saw the indecision, 
and glanced round for some forcible 
persuasion, in the shape of a broom- 
stick or cart-whip, and the poor 
guest observing her expression began 
to move off, when a horseman rode 
into the yard. 

The approach of the new comer, a 
fine man, substantially clothed, and 
riding a splendid horse, had not been 
observed by the contending parties 
until now, when he rode almost close 
up to the inn door, loudly exclaim- 


ing,— 

‘What's the matter here ? are all 
the demons broke loose? Can I 
have refreshment, and can I have 

ace ?” 

The stranger's address.somewhat 
calmed the rage of the landlady, 
whose professional manners came to 
her assistance. 

‘ Yes, sure, sir,’ was her reply, as 
she mee acurtsey. ‘The best of 
every thing aa find within, if you 
dismount. Here, Tafyd, Tafyd, you 
lazy loon! come here, I say, and 
take the gentleman’s horse.’ 

A red-haired, sharp-featured man, 
came briskly forth from some out- 
house, and laid his hand on the 
bridle-rein, as he glanced towards 
his awe-inspiring mistress with 
anxious satisfaction. ‘The stranger 
alighted; but, before entering the 
low door, he turned and looked at 
the departing guest. 

, Where is he going? What has 
he done ” inquired he of the hostess. 

‘Oh, your honour!’ she replied, 
turning scarlet in an instant, and 
speaking in a sort of ironical tone, in 
which suppressed rage contended 
with professional politeness. ‘Oh, 
your honour, the fairies fly away 
with him for aught I care! Does 
your honour think that I, Jinifer 
Morgans, of the Welsh Harp, take 
note of every tramper who comes to 
my house, and eats my substance, 
and uses my lodgings, and pays me 
neverapenny? NotI,sir! Three 
days has he been here, and here he 
shall stay no longer; not another 
morsel of mine goes into his mouth 
till my score is paid. He may seek 
a lodging with the spirits of Dinas 
Bran for me!’ 

The stranger looked compassion- 
ately after the poor wanderer, who 
was tottering away, pale and faint 
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from hunger. 
him. 

*I will pay your score,’ said he, 
‘and my horse will carry double to 
the next halting-place. How much 
does he owe?’ continued he, turning 
from the grateful words and looks of 
the old man to the landlady, whose 
satisfaction at the prospect of pay- 
ment was almost neutralised by her 
anger at ome the defaulter again 
established on her premises. 

The amount was settled, however, 
with little discussion on the stranger's 
part, and having supplied the old 
man with money to obtain what re- 
freshment he pleased, he walked 
into the room indicated by the land- 
lady, where in a short time a plen- 
tiful, though somewhat homely, re- 
= was spread before him. After 

aving sufficiently eaten and rested, 
the stranger rose and went to 
ascertain how his horse fared; then 
returning to the room, he demanded 
his account, at the same time directing 
his steed to be brought to the door. 

‘He wants his reckoning does he ?” 
quoth the mistress. * Wants his 
reckoning, and he’s been scarce an 
hour in the house? He shall have 
it— ay, sure he shall; and he shall 

y for his airs, too! What! must 

e bring in that old vagabond again 
upon me? He shall pay for it! 
That’s a rich man, Jennet, I say, 
she exclaimed, in a snappish, con- 
tradict-me-if-you-dare sort of tone. 

‘Yes, sure, ‘um, was the quiet 
answer. 

‘I say he's a rich man, and he 
shews his airs upon it,’ retorted her 
mistress still more wrathfully, her 
anger increasing because it met with 
no provocation. 

‘Yes, sure, um,’ Jennet calmly 
returned, scrubbing away as she 
oe, though in her secret heart 
she considered the stranger a very 
handsome, civil-spoken personage ; 
but she and Tafyd had long since 
discovered that their tactics must re- 
semble Katharine’s with Petruchio, 
and let their mistress say the sun was 
the moon, or the moon made of cream- 
cheese, so it must be for them. 

‘Six shillings his dinner will be, 
Jennet,’ sharply cried the mistress. 

*Yes—sure—-'um !’ hesitatingly re- 
turned the girl, with a look of asto- 
nishment. 

‘I tell you it shall be six shillings 


Suddenly he recalled 
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—isn’t it all right, you ? exclaimed 
the landlady, with flashing eyes and 
rising colour. 

*O yes, sure, ’um—it’s all right!’ 
hastily answered Jennet, increasing 
the distance between herself and her 
mistress. 

‘ And four shillings for the horse, 
I say,’ pursued the dame: ‘four 
shillings for the horse ?” 

‘Yes, sure, ‘um,’ returned the 
damsel, meekly. 

‘And six and four’s ten, mind! 
Ten shillings the man’s to pay—do 
you hear, you stupid ?” 

‘Yes, sure, ‘um,’ Jennet quickly 
replied. 

* And you go in and get it: didn’t 
he call for his reckoning, you worth- 
less ?” 

‘Yes, sure, um, I’m going,’ was 
the hasty answer as Jennet hurriedly 
left the kitchen for the parlour. 

‘ Please, sir, it’s ten shillings you’ve 
to pay, sir,’ said Jennet, dropping a 
curtsey to the gentleman. 

‘Ten shillings, my girl! what, for 
my dinner and my horse’s ?” 

‘Yes, sure, sir. Six shillings for 
you, and four for the horse : six and 
four ’s ten, sir!’ 

‘Oh, very well!’ returned the 
guest ; ‘just go and see whether my 
horse is out.’ 

‘ Yes, sure, sir,’ said Jennet as she 
left the room. 

A grim smile passed over the 
stranger's face as she went; and he 
looked mischievously inclined as he 
rose and pushed the table at which 
he had been sitting into one corner 
of the room. 

‘Pity there should not be space 
for the revel,’ he muttered, as with 
the riding-switch he held he traced a 
circle on the floor, immediately in 
front of the table, of diameter nearly 
equal to the breadth of the room ; 
then drawing mysterious forms in the 
air, he chanted, in a low tone, a spell : 


From lake and from level, 
From mountain and chase, 
Come, sprites, to the revel : 
Wide circle I trace. 
Room for the dancing, 
Words for the song ; 
Even advancing 
Shall stay it ere long. 
Listen, then—list, I call— 
Goblin and fay, 
See the signs mystical, 
See and obey. 
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Then placing ten shillings on the 
table he went to the door of the 
house, where he found his horse, his 
protégé, and the two servants. He 
bid the old man mount the crupper 
of the animal, then, pointing through 
the open door of the parlour, he 
made Jennet observe that he had 
left the money in the room, and 
mounted his horse. The landlady 
just at that moment approached. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Morgans of the Welsh 
Harp,’ he said, ‘I hope I shall find 
your temper improved when I come 
this way again, and your charges 
also; and allow me to observe, in 
the most delicate manner possible, 
that I fear you will repent of your 
day’s work yet.’ 

Then, with a most polite bow and 
ironical smile,away went the stranger, 
and was soon beyond reach of the 
sound of Mrs. Morgans’ furious pas- 
sion. After standing at her door a 
little time, storming at and menacing 
the hill behind which her imper- 
tinent guest had disappeared, she 
cooled a little. 

‘Go and fetch his money, Jennet,’ 
she said, in a voice like the creaking 
of an oldsignina strong wind. ‘I'm 
going to the field.’ 

She then moved in the direction 
she had indicated, while Jennet, 
who was busy rubbing a candlestick 
which she held in one hand, with a 
dirty rag in the other, hurried to 
obey her irascible mistress. She ran 
to the room, she crossed the bound 
of the magic circle, and oh, horror! 
her feet were seized by some irresis- 
tible power, and she commenced a 
vehement dance. The more she tried 
to reach the table, the more she 
skipped, and leaped, and pirouetted ; 
neither was music wanting, for as 
soon as her feet began to move, she 
felt compelled to sing in a monoton- 
ous chant— 


Six and four are ten, 
Dance it o’er agen. 


On and on she went, dancing and 
singing round the circle, but getting 
not one bit nearer the ten shillings. 
‘Oh! what will mistress do? what 
will become of me? Sure I’m be- 
witched!’ she thought, but not a 


word could she say. She tried to 
call for help, but her efforts only 
produced a louder repetition of the 
arithmetical truism. The tears ran 
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down her cheeks, and she looked 
about in utter distress, making the 
most violent exertions to leave the 
room, but only the more vigorously 
she danced round and round in the 
charmed circle, her terror and tears 
strangely contrasting with the mirth- 
ful exercise to which she was invo- 
luntarily compelled. 

In the meantime, Mistress Mor- 
gans in the field had not forgotten 
her money, and was no less surprised 
than enraged by Jennet’s delay. 
After the lapse of a quarter of an 
hour, and no money forthcoming, 
she became furiously wroth. 

‘Go you, Tafyd,’ she exclaimed, 
‘and fetch that Jennet here. I'll 
teach her to defy me in this way! I ll 
teach her to keep me waiting again, 
or my name’s not Jinifer Morgans ! 
And mind that you don’t stay, 
or 

Tafyd did not wait for the con- 
clusion of the speech, but ran off at 
his utmost speed, pitchfork and all, 
to seek the recreant. He was greatly 
astonished at hearing Jennet’s song 
as he approached the house; and 
when, on passing the window, he 
saw her capering in ridiculous fash- 
ion, while her terrible mistress was 
expecting her return, he could hardly 
believe his eyes. He paused as he 
came to the door of the room, in 
utter amazement. 

‘Jennet Vach!’ he exclaimed, 
after a moment's silence, ‘ what has 
come to you? Have you lost your 
senses? Don’t you know the mis- 
tress has been waiting for you in 
the field this half hour, and you’re 
dancing here like mad all the time ? 
Do you hear me, Jennet?’ he 
shouted, then continued more quietly, 
* Come, Jennet Vach, come along; 
she’s mad enough now, I'll promise 
you, don’t make her worse.’ 

Still nothing but the continued 
chant, and the dance as vehement as 
ever. 

‘Jennet, one would think you a 
fool!’ he impatiently exclaimed. 
‘You shall come, then.’ And he 
advanced with intent to convey her 
forcibly to her mistress, but lo! he 
placed his foot in the charmed ring, 
and the same fascination seized on 
him which had before enchained her ; 
and, with a look of wondering ter- 
ror, he commenced the same wild 
dance, the same monotonous song. 
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On they went, singing and skip- 
ping for another quarter of an hour, 
when Mrs. Morgans having fairly 
exhausted both patience and self- 
command, came absolutely running 
from the field in dire rage to find 
the truants. 

‘They shall repent it!’ she soli- 
loquised, at the very top of the voice 
she retained, when, panting, she stop- 
ped just before she reached her door. 
* They shall repent it !’ she repeated, 
as the sound of singing met her ear, 
and lent her fresh vigour to proceed. 
Seizing a stout mop, she rushed to 
the room. 

‘Six and four, ye vagabonds!’ she 
exclaimed, as she caught the words 
of the song, ‘I'll six and four you! 
I'll make you dance to a new tune— 
the music of the mopstick you'll 
dance to next!’ 

As she appeared the terror of the 
two performers grew intense. They 
tried to make excuses; all they pro- 
duced was a louder chant. They 


tried to run away ; they only danced 
the faster. 

‘Oh! you defy me, do you?’ 
screamed Mrs. Morgans, in a tone 
like the howl of a wild beast; and, 


springing forwards, she brandished 
her weapon vengefully. ‘ I’ll —— 


Six and four are ten, 
Dance it o’er agen,’ 


she calmly chanted, as she trod 
within the magic circle. The mop 
fell harmless, and the redoubtable 
Mrs. Morgans capered, singing round 
and round after her bewildered ser- 
vants. Poor thing! she was very 
soon weary—much sooner than they 
were, for she was a middle-aged 
dame, of portly dimensions, while 
they were both young and active. 
But there was no rest for her—pant- 
ing and puffing she continued the 
ditty and dance, compelled by the 
invisible goblins to exert her weary 
limbs. 

An hour or two passed, the revelry 
nearly as vigorous as ever, when a 
band of travellers arrived. They 
called, but no one answered, and en- 
tered thoroughly provoked by the 
inattention with which they were 
received, and the occupation of the 
inmates of the hostel. A singular 
spectacle, certainly, the parlour pre- 
sented to their gaze. The room 
looked as if cleared for an extempore 
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festivity ; and there was the hostess, 
mopstick in hand, in her cloth pe- 
lisse, with the front corners of the 
skirt pinned back, displaying the 
abundant glories of her red striped 
petticoat, her scarlet shawl fastened 
scarf-wise round her neck, floating 
out so as to resemble the drapery of 
a Cambrian Isis; her lofty steeple- 
crowned hat surmounting all. There 
was Jennet in red check and black 
check, with rag and candlestick ; and 
Tafyd in field attire, wielding his 
pitchfork as a danseuse her scarf,— 
all three uniting in the unmeaning 
rhyme and the mad-looking daace. 
All with most rueful countenances. 

‘What, Mrs. Morgans! is this 
the way you meet your guests?” ex- 
claimed one of the travellers, ‘ danc- 
ing and singing, and paying no more 
heed to us than to so many straws 
the wind had blown you! You seem 
mightily merry. Will you have the 
goodness to stop for a minute and 
give us something to eat ?” 


‘ Six and four are ten, 
Dance it o’er agen,’ 
responded Mrs. Morgans vehemently. 
‘Of course they are,’ retorted the 
man, in rising choler. ‘ Dance it as 
long as you like for me, only, will 
you give us something to eat ?” 


‘ Six and four are ten,’ 
shouted Mrs. Morgans. 

‘Will you give me a rational an- 
swer, you old witch, or shall I beat 
it out of you? 

‘ Six and four ——’ 


continued the dame ; but her irasci- 
ble guest did not listen for the con- 
clusion. 

‘T'll spoil your mirth a bit. You 
shan’t dance at me in this way till I 
get an answer!’ and he rushed for- 
wards to seize and compel her to be 
still, when, to his own horror, and 
the bewilderment of his companions, 
he, too, caught the infection ; and, 
losing all power of vengeance, joined 
Mrs. Morgans in the dance, as mer- 
rily as herself. 

‘They are bewitched!’ cried the 
terrified guests, after a moment’s im- 
mobility, turning suddenly to de- 

rt. 

‘ Ay, that they are,’ returned one 
of them ; ‘ but we may as well have 
something to eat.’ 

‘What? stay here and be be- 
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witched, too?’ was the general re- 


ly. 

We shan't be hurt if we don’t go 
near them,’ the other returned. 
‘Evan was only bewitched when he 
wanted to interfere. This is some 
of Master Merlin’s work, he was 
this way to-day. Now, if it please 
you, Mrs. Morgans—or for that mat- 
ter if it please you not, as you won't 
help us, we'll see if we can’t help 
ourselves.’ So saying, he led the 
way into the kitchen, whither he 
was followed, after a slight hesita- 
tion, by the others. 

Then commenced a general ran- 
sacking ; every thing eatable was 
shortly produced, and drinkable also ; 
and before long, the mirth, which 
grew fast and furious among the de- 
vourers in the kitchen, overpowered 
the sounds of the heavy strains and 
heavier steps of the performers in 
the parlour. Poor Mrs. Morgans! 
The doors of the rooms were oppo- 
site ; both were open; and the magic 
ring commanded a full view through 
both. What a storm arose within 
her breast, as she witnessed the demo- 
lition of her viands and the disturb- 
ance of her sanctuaries, and she im- 
potent to interfere! She would have 
stamped, but some elfin caught her 
foot as it descended, and it made a 
pirouette ; while all the abuse and 
menaces which rose to her lips found 
vent only in the innocuous ‘ Six and 
four.’ 

‘Oh, my bread! my bacon! my 
ale! my cheese !’ she despairingly re- 
flected ; and, indeed, they were all fast 
disappearing. Oh! what have I done 
that the witches should plague me 
so? And then she thought of the 
old man, and her morning's guest, 
and his parting words; and in the 
midst of a fall of unaccustomed tears, 
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drawn forth by the unlucky fate of 
her provisions, she vowed that six 
and four should never pass her lips 
as a charge again, when once she 
should be released from the compul- 
sory repetition. 

However, at last the travellers 
completed their meal, and packing 
up what they did not eat, prepare 
to depart. Before they went they 
approached the parlour door, scru- 
pulously avoiding to pass the thresh- 
old, and there sarcastically thanked 
the amiable Mrs. Morgans for her 
polite hospitality; congratulating her 
on her newly acquired equanimity 
of temper, and saying every thing 
which might provoke her anger, for in 
the expression of her face they could 
read the result of their malicious 
taunts. Then they continued their 
journey ; and it was evident that the 
great Merlin himself had paid the 
reckoning of all guests who might 
come that day. No others arrived, 
however, and on went the goblin- 
dance till dusk ; then, suddenly, just 
as night was closing in, and the half- 
crazed and exhausted dancers were 
imagining spectral forms flitting about 
in the dim twilight—suddenly aloud 
mocking laugh sounded through the 
room, and the spell was broken. All 
fell to the ground immediately, too 
weary to move, even to think; and 
there they slept. 

A strange change passed on the 
household of the Welsh Harp from 
that day. Its fiery mistress was 
cowed : now and then, when break- 
ing forth as of old, she seemed sud- 
denly to recollect herself, and would 
look round as if in dread of the great 
wizard; and never traveller had 
again to grumble at her overcharge. 

Would that some travellers in our 
own days knew Merlin’s secret ! 


‘HARK! HOW THE POET SINGS.’ 


ark! how the poet sings, 
H Whom grief is wearing ; 
Like as the flower springs 
Into full bearing, 


Where amid old decay 
Fine skill has laid it ; 
Even so the poet's lay ;— 

His woes have made it. 


A. C. 8. 





INSOLVENT MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


PAPER thus designated excites, 

doubtless, eager curiosity, and in 
order to satisfy it, a very piquant 
history of parliamentary scandal 
might be laid before the world. But 
though a prurient curiosity may de- 
light in the details of spendthrifts’ 
lives, of the shabby doings of fash- 
ionable roués, of the dishonourable 
risks of desperate gamesters, yet the 
right-minded and right-hearted pub- 
lic will be well content to be spared 
this disgraceful recital. Avoiding, 
therefore, all specific mention of par- 
ticular cases, throwing as much as 
possible into shade the offensive 
features of this corrupt picture, we 
shall proceed to our task of in- 
quiring what alteration of the pre- 
sent law relating to parliamentary 
privileges would most conduce to the 
dignity and authority of the House 
of Commons, aud serve, also, to 
strengthen and exalt the standard of 
public morality generally on the 


subject of debt and insolvency. But 
that task cannot be performed with- 
out bringing prominently forward 
the classes to whom the present law 


of privilege is a benefit. Of the 
individuals, or of their particular 
history, who now figure before the 
world in the character of insolvent 
members of parliament, we shall say 
as little as possible. ‘They may con- 
tribute, and must contribute, sepa- 
rate features to the general portrait 
we are about to delineate; but that 
portrait will be like none, though it 
be like all. 

In order to illustrate the law, let 
us take two imaginary individuals 
as types of a class, and, by a fictitious 
history of their separate fortunes 
and vicissitudes of fate, set forth 
and illustrate the curious anomaly 
which now disfigures our parlia- 
mentary system. 

Let’ us fancy, then, that we have 
in our mind's eye one of the mer- 
chant-princes of England, or one of 
those manufacturers whose gigantic 
operations require for their perform- 
ance thousands, not, as of old with 
the feudatory noble, of armed re- 
tainers, but of skilled and peaceful 
labourers and mechanics. We shall 


find on every sea, in every port, some 
portion of the wealth, some proof of 
the thought, of the indomitable in- 
dustry and courage of the great 
English merchant or manufacturer. 
His combinations often put to shame, 
by their extent and their accuracy, 
the undigested schemes of arrogant 
politicians. By his foresight and 
enterprise he compels the produce of 
English industry to permeate through 
a thousand intricate and almost invi- 
sible channels, and spreads it thus 
over every part of the earth—over 
the Himalaya, across the plains of 
Central Asia, even to the banks of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes. To the pampas 
of South America—the shores of the 
Pacific— the islands of the Indian 
seas—the almost boundless regions 
of Northern America—Australasia— 
Africa, with its deserts, and its wild 
and wretched people—(no place, in 
short, is too distant, or too difficult 
of access)—to all the ken of our 
merchant is directed, and by every 
day's experience his mind is trained 
to large and generous views—to con- 
template many and complicated in- 
terests. By his labour and sagacity 
he builds up a fortune, and esta- 
blishes' among his countrymen a 
well-earned reputation for honour, 
generosity, and skill. Having thus 
arrived to the height of mercantile 
distinction, he with an honest ambi- 
tion desires to take his place among 
the legislators of his country, and to 
become a member of the English 
House of Commons. There he is 
welcomed by men of all parties. 
The minister, if wise, is glad of the 
assistance which can be derived from 
the skill and experience of such a 
man. Even party chiefs are well- 
pleased to find some one to whom 
they may apply for information, and 
in whose honour they can confide— 
whose special knowledge brings with 
it authority, and commands respect. 
There can be found few positions in 
life so gratifying as the one we have 
now described. The pleasures it 
affords have nothing in them un- 
worthy of an honest man. The 
distinction is the reward of faith, of 
fair dealing, of practical wisdom, of 
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beneficial labour It is emphatically 
a personal honour, as much so as the 
glory of the military or naval chief, 
and less alloyed by considerations of 
party or political interests than are 
the same distinctions when conferred 
on a successful lawyer or politician. 
These last are expected to bring the 
skill of their art, as eloquent orators 
or dexterous debaters, to aid a party, 
and defend or advance some scheme 
of party policy; but from our mer- 
chant nothing of the sort is expected. 
From him men hope to have the 
plain and simple exposition of the 
important conclusions to which a life 
of experience has led him. From 
him they seek instruction—instruct- 
ion which may guide a statesman, 
and decide a policy, though of no 
value in party warfare, to injure an 
opponent, to wound, insult, or de- 
preciate a rival. 

Such, then, is our merchant: now 
a member of parliament, respected 
by the house, honoured by his 
friends and by the public generally, 
and loved by those with whom his 
life has been passed. He has reached 
the summit of his hopes; but is now 
to illustrate once again the oft-told 
tale of the insecurity attending all 
mere human felicity. 

A series of continued misfortunes 
at length attends his mercantile ope- 
rations. There occurs one of those 
terrible convulsions in the mercantile 
world, which find no better simi- 
litude than is afforded by those of 
Nature herself, when, by some fear- 
ful storm or violent earthquake, she 
destroys in an hour the works of an 
age—overthrowing, as if they were 
built of reeds, the vast edifices reared 
by human hands, for human pride, in 
the vain hope that they will last, if 
not for ever, yet so long that their 
beginning shall be a mystery, and 
the name of their authors utterly 
lost in the obscurity and haze of a 
dateless antiquity. The moral is not 
less dreadful than the physical 
tempest. ‘The highest and strongest 
fall, and in their fall thousands are 
crushed; all around is a heap of 
undistinguishable ruin. No fore- 
thought can protect the unfortunate 
merchant against these terrible dis- 
asters. He falls; but without dis- 
honour. The proceeds of a whole 
life of industry are swept away at 
once and for ever; and he who a 
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few days since might fairly have 
ranked himself among the most 
wealthy and powerful of his people, 
is to-day compelled to see his name 
placed in that dire list which tells, 
with cold, impassive accuracy, the 
inexorable doom of law, and the 
world learns, with a sigh, the fatal 
decree: — our once fortunate mer- 
chant is Bankrupt! 

What in this case is the law of 
privilege? At once the unfortunate 
bankrupt ceases from the exercise of 
his legislative functions. * Whereas,” 
says the 52 Geo. III. ec. 144, ‘it is 
highly necessary, for the preservation 
of the dignity and independence of 
parliament, that members of the 
House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom who become bankrupts, 
and do not pay their debts in full, 
shall not retain their seats,— it is 
enacted, 

Ist. That so soon as, under any 
commission of bankruptcy, a member 
of the house, being a trader, is de- 
clared bankrupt, he from that 
moment, and for twelve months 
after, is utterly incapable of sitting 
and voting, except within that time 
the commission be superseded, or all 
the debts paid in full: And, 

2. If after twelve months have 
expired the debts have not been so 
paid, or the commission superseded, 
the Commissioners of Bankruptcy are 
to certify the same to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and there- 
upon the election of the said member 
is declared void. ‘And it shall or 
may be lawful for the Speaker 
during any recess, whether by pro- 
rogation or adjournment, and he is 
required forthwith to cause notice to 
be inserted in the Gazette, and upon 
the expiration of fourteen days to 
issue his warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown to make out a new writ for 
electing another member in the room 
of the so-declared bankrupt.’ 

Such, however painful the result, 
is the rational decision of the law. 
The general interest overcomes feel- 
ings of compassion for individual 
misfortune; and the bankrupt mer- 
chant must yield without a murmur, 
and withdraw himself from an occu- 
pation which demands, on the part 
of him who undertakes it, that he 
shall be so situate as to be free from 
the suspicion, not which poverty, but 
which debt creates. A man, more- 
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over, who is occupied fully with his 
own concerns and losses, has no time 
for the affairs of the public. His 
own fortune should be secure before 
he can properly watch over the 
common weal. 

Now let us sketch the portrait of 
another class who may aspire to be 
members of parliament, many of 
whom at this moment are to be 
found figuring as representatives of 
the people, and deriving protection, 
at least, if not honour, from that 
distinction. Let us describe his 
motives for wishing to be a member 
of the legislature by relating his 
previous history, and the training by 
which he prepared himself for the 
exalted and responsible office of a 
lawgiver to his people. 

We may make the hero of this 
our story, the eldest son of a country 
gentleman of competent fortune ; the 
son of the landed squire, who has 
been educated according to the ap- 
proved fashion, who has fought his 
way through Eton or Harrow—a 
larking, good-natured, careless scape- 
grace—quick at every thing but 
learning; the leader of his fellows 
out of doors, but at the bottom of 
his class. From Eton he goes to 
college, and with his growing years 
and expanding desires the range of 
his expense enlarges ; he now thinks 
himself a man, and becomes initiated 
in all those numberless means of 
spending money, and wasting time, 
which constitute the life of a man of 
pleasure. Women, wine, and play, 
occupy all his thoughts—study he 
never dreams of—and all that his 
collegiate life has taught hiin is the 
many preposterous modes in which, 
for worthless purposes, debt may be 
incurred. Before he is of age he 
has spent a fortune: when he comes 
of age, these debts are submitted to 
him, and his remaining sense of ho- 
nour is appealed to in order to make 
him acknowledge after his arrival at 
majority the obligations which were 


* This example is selected, not by way of exclusion. 
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incurred while he was a minor.* 
Every step in his career is now an 
advance in extravagance and vice. 
His expectations are mortgaged, his 
debts increase, till in a short time he 
is utterly ruined. While youth re- 
mains, there are scandalous resources 
by which he may be maintained, to 
lead a life of degradation. Perhaps 
some hackneyed courtesan is caught 
by his yet remaining good looks, and 
reverses the order of this species of 
protection, or it may be, that some 
foolish, and confiding, and fond wo- 
man, may listen to his worthless 
vows ; and with the never-failing 
generosity of her sex, trusts all her 
worldly means to his keeping, and is 
even ready to sacrifice that all, if by 
it she can win from him hollow pro- 
fessions of fervent attachment and 
solemn promises of unvarying love. 
Having spent all that belongs to 
himself, he sacrifices the fortune of 
this too-trusting woman; in short, 
being ruined himself, he now, with 
detestable selfishness, ruins her. Still 
he must live—must live according 
to his former system of luxurious 
extravagance. But how? Youth is 
fading fast ; the attractive graces of 
youth are fled ; and in a youth spent 
as we have described he has learned 
nothing by which an honourable 
subsistence may be obtained. The 
scenes, nevertheless, through which 
he has passed, have not left him 
wholly unlearned. The skill of a 
gambler has been acquired—having 
played the pigeon himself, he has 
learned the art of plucking others. 
So, descending one step lower in the 
scale of degradation, if that be possi- 
ble, he becomes of that fraternity 
known by the honourable appella- 
tion of blacklegs. By this time his 


Same is pretty well established ; he 


is known well in what is called the 
world, as a most agreeable compa- 
nion, with whom to converse may 
be highly amusing, but to play is 
ruin. Thus, this source of livelihood 


The training for the class 


of members we are here describing is by no means confined to the mode here de- 


scribed. 


Adventurers may be found of every sort and rank. Almost the lowest class 
of society has been known to furnish them. 


Knights of industry might be pointed 


out, who in their strange career have played many parts—who have been damned on 


the stage before they were chaired from the hustings. 


Some, also, there have been, 


whose history is more romantic than that of Jeames in Punch ; and whose gambling 
and smaré dealings would no more bear a scrutiny, than the swindling of a blackleg 
or the downright cheating of a thimble-rig professor. 
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becomes precarious, and a thousand 
vile shifts are resorted to, in order 
not merely to maintain an appear- 
ance, but also, in fact, to live. To 
borrow has long been impossible ; 
every security has long since been 
wholly absorbed. His indignant fa- 
ther, tired of paying his debts, and 
nearly ruined by his importunate soli- 
citations for money, has at last, per- 
haps, turned his pressing necessities 
against himself, and for the last time 
id his debts ; in return for which he 
as consented to cut off the entail of 
his ancestral property, permitting thus 
some provision to be made for the 
younger children of his unfortunate 
parents. Money is after this bor- 
rowed—if borrowed at all—on ex- 
orbitant interest. Friends also, for 
various reasons—some from good 
nature, others for purposes that will 
not bear the light—lend him money ; 
some lend their names. The inter- 
est on these various debts accumu- 
lates; bills are renewed; and debt, 
like a snowball in thawing weather, 
increases in volume at every turn, 
till at length to pay even the inter- 
est, becomes impossible ; renewal is 
hopeless, and a prison or shameful 
exile seems the inevitable close of 
this disgraceful career. Exile even 
is dangerous. Many of the debts 
have been sued for, and judgment 
has been obtained; with respect to 
many, judgment, in order to save 
expense, has been confessed, so that 
a trip to the Continent is a hazard- 
ous expedient, unless our hero chooses 
to decamp, changing his name in the 
vain hope of thus eluding pursuit. 
In continental courts of justice the 
judgment of a foreign court is a for- 
midable document. It is evidence 
of the debt upon which a suit may 
be commenced, and security required 
that the debtor shall not leave the 
jurisdiction of the court in which 
the suit is begun. In these days of 
continual intercourse between all 
parts of Europe, escape from pursuit 
is almost impossible; and running 
from England to the Continent in 
consequence of debt, is very much 
in accordance with the old saying 
of ‘jumping from the frying- pan 
into the fire.’ 
Our hero, however, does not de- 
ir. Can he not avail himself of 


_ 
the beneficent provisions of the In- 


solyent Debtors’ Act? He gives up 
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nothing thereby, for he has nothing ; 
and once having submitted to the 
detergent process of that lamentable 
purgatory, will he not come forth 
purified and free from all incum- 
brance and obligation? There are 
two answers to this inquiry. First, 
as will immediately appear, this sad 
resource is not yet needed; and, 
second, if recourse were had to it, 
the peculiar nature of many of the 
debts would be laid bare before a 
severe and scrutinising court, which 
exposure might lead to long impri- 
sonment as a punishment. Unfortu- 
nately there is much of Mr. Jonathan 
Wild’s morality in the world; his 
celebrated apophthegm is a pithy de- 
scription of some of the world’s ways, 
not altogether deserving of our un- 
mixed admiration. 

Speaking of honour, that great 
philosopher observes :— 


It is, indeed, the essential quality of a 
gentleman, and which no man who ever 
was great in the field, or on the road (as 
others express it), can possibly be with- 
out. But alas! gentlemen, what pity is 
it that a word of such sovereign use and 
virtue should have so uncertain and va- 
rious an application, that scarce two 
people mean the same thing by it? Do 
not some by honour mean good nature 
and humanity, which weak minds call 
virtues? How then must we deny it to 
the brave, the noble, to the sackers of 
towns, the plunderers of provinces, and 
the conquerors of kingdoms? Were not 
these men of honour? and yet they 
scorn those pitiful qualities I have men- 
tioned. Again, some few (or 1 am mis- 
taken) include the idea of honesty in 
their idea of honour; and shall we then 
say, that no man who withholds from 
another what law and justice, perhaps, 
calls his own, or who greatly and boldly 
deprives him of such property, is a man 
of honour? Heaven forbid that I should 
say so in this, or indeed in any other 
good company! Is honour truth ? No; 
it is not in the lie’s going from us, but in 
its coming to us, our honour is injured. 
Doth it then consist in what the vulgar 
call cardinal virtues? It would be an 
affront to your understandings to sup- 
pose it, since we see every day so many 
men of honour without any. In what, 
then, doth the word honour consist ? 
Why, in itself alone. A man of honour 
is he that is called a man of honour; 
and while he is so called he so remains, 
and no longer. Think not anything a 
man commits can forfeit his honour. 
Look abroad into the world; the Pric, 
while he flourishes, is a man of honour ; 
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when in jail, at the bar, or the tree, he is 
so no longer. And why is this distinc- 
tion? Not from his actions, for those 
are often as well known in his flourishing 
estate as they are afterwards ; but be- 
cause men—I mean those of his own 
party or gang—call him a man of hon- 
our in the former, and cease to call him 
so in the latter condition. 


This nice distinction of Mr. Jona- 
than Wild is still of great efficacy 
with our hero and his friends; he, 
therefore, determines to avoid the In- 
solvent Court, and the risk of injury 
to his honour to which the judg- 
ment of that court might subject 
him. Still he loses not courage, an- 
other haven is at hand,—the House of 
Commons will receive with favour 
him whom the Court for Insolvent 
Debtors would imprison asa criminal. 
A general election is at hand, and 
many are the respectable constitu- 
encies who will soon be in search of 
candidates. Now comes the serious 
inquiry, In what character shall he 
appear? The object of our hero is 
not simply to be returned for the 
first time ; what he needs isa perma- 
nent seat, which, in fact, will prove 
@ constant protection. He must, 
therefore, create an interest in him- 
self, an attachment to himself. With 
some constituencies this may be done 
by money. But this species of in- 
terest requires to be maintained as 
it has been created—it must, in other 
words, be constantly paid for. But 
thisis a means which the supposed can- 
didate cannot command—he might, 
perhaps, be able on one occasion to 
purchase his seat—and if he fancies 
that he shall be able at once to sell 
himself, the speculation may not be 
an unwise one. But this is a rare 
ease. He who has lived such a life 
as we have described, can seldom 
possess qualities which will imme- 
diately command a market. Still 
the thing is not impossible. If the 
imtended member be fluent in his 
speech, clever and quick at repartee, 
endowed with a dashing impudence, 
together with a facility in acquiring 
information by the process denomi- 
nated cramming, he may be able to 
make himself exceedingly trouble- 
some to the minister, who may, 
therefore, think it advisable to pur- 
chase him, by giving him some place 
im a colony, or something which will 
remove him from parliament. If the 
VOL. XXXIX, NO. CCXXXII. 
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adventurous insolvent have sufficient 
confidence in his own power of ma- 
king himself a nuisance, and can 
command the money, he may pur- 
chase his seat, and take the chances 
of the short or long life of the par- 
liament. 

If, however, he be not so confi- 
dent of his own powers of annoyance 
—if he have not the money requi- 
site, he must set to work and create 
a strong feeling in his favour after an- 
other fashion,—he must attach some 
constituency to himself personally ; 
and this is done by a warm profes- 
sion of political faith, and by furi- 
ously assaulting all who are opposed 
to the doctrines thus espoused. He 
who thus seeks to create such a fa- 
vourable feeling towards himself, 
must always be a vehement partisan ; 
moderation, or hesitation in the ex- 
pression of opinions, does not attract 
the sympathy hedesires. W hatin par- 
liament is known as an interest—such 
as the West Indian énterest, for exam- 
ple—-is anexcellent subject for defence. 
By professing great feeling for the 
sufferings, or losses, or injuries of such 
a body, the object may be gained. 
Suddenly to appear as a vehement 
farmers’ friend, or an ardent sup- 
porter of some dissenting body, or 
the peculiar, earnest, eager defender 
of some ultra-high, or low-church 
dogma; and the last, but by no 
means the least effective means, we 
will mention, is to start forth as 
an indignant patriot of the most ex- 
alted virtue—of Cato-like severity, 
and super-sublimated purity. The 
gullability of constituencies under 
this sort of imposition is among the 
most curious and puzzling of the 
many startling, curious, and puz- 
zling phenomena which present them- 
selves to the observant spectator of 
the working of our representative 
system. ‘Their affection for a can- 
didate is no more to be brought 
under a regular rule, no more to 
be explained by the ordinary reasons 
for attachment, than are the extra- 
ordinary passions manifested by old 
maids for extraordinary pets. This 
last-mentioned species of overpower- 
ing love, usually seems to follow the 
rule of contraries. The more hideous, 
annoying, and detestable is the ob- 
ject, the more extravagant, absorb- 
ing, and beyond all government and 
control of reason, is the engouement 
KEK 
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which takes possession of the old 
maid’s soul for her abominable pet. 
Such, in many cases, is the attach- 
ment felt by a constituency. The 
more worthless, graceless, the far- 
ther removed from every thing re- 
ae agers honest, and trustworthy, 
their chosen candidate may be, the 
more steadily do they adhere to him; 
the more disinterested and lasting is 
their support. 

The broken-down hero of our im- 
—— is well aware of these 

ifying vagaries of our estimable 
electoral body. He, therefore, care- 
fully studies the circumstances by 
which the modes of thinking and 
feeling among the various classes 
which have power in the parliament- 
ary borough or city, or in the county, 
which he is about to honour with 
his solicitations, are likely to be 
affected and determined. if he him- 
self belongs to the gentry of the 
county and aspires to be a knight of 
the shire, he at once appears in the 
character of an exaggerated farmer's 
friend. He is loud in his denuncia- 
tion of the unfair, because exclusive, 
burdens on land; is fierce when the 
malt-duty is mentioned; if he ad- 
dresses a southern county, he may 
indulge in a withering onslaught on 
hops. He talks with a dashing and 
sort of gallant air about manly ex- 
ercises and field-sports; evinces a 
knowledge, in an off-hand manner, 
of the mysteries of hunting and 
racing ; professes himself an unwor- 
thy, but most faithful and obedient 
son of our Holy Mother the Church ; 
and is particularly enthusiastic and 
vehement when advocating the Union 
of the Church with the State. If, 
however, a populous town is the ob- 
ject of his addresses, his fervour and 
warmth are manifested in a very 
different shape. He is sure in this 
case to be a patriot. The middle 
classes are the continued theme of 
his panegyric. The window-tax and 
the assessed-taxes generally the ob- 
ject of his most bitter and reiterated 
attacks. He will rail at the Church, 
and court the Dissenters. If his con- 
stituency is very large, his opinions 
on the question of the suffrage are 
what is called very liberal. He desires 
great extension of the franchise ; he 
may, indeed, advocate universal suf- 
frage. He hates the poor-law, and 
is in fayour of the short-time bill. 
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Should the object of his attention be 
a small borough, upon the accidents 
of the preponderance in the small 
constituency of some one sect or de- 
nomination, will depend the colour 
of his politics; as High or Low 
Church, or some dissenting sect pre- 
dominates, so will be his language. 
A majority is to be won and main- 
tained; to this end every effort is 
directed; every opinion expressed 
has this object in view. 

He gains his end, and becomes a 
member of parliament, broken in 
fortune, bankrupt in fame and 
honour; he acquires the protection 
of privilege, and is beyond the reach 
of that law to which all not thus 
shielded are subject. The name and 
position of a member of parliament 
not only protect him from arrest, 
but they enable him to continue and 
extend his depredations on the pub- 
lic. The actual power of a member 
of parliament, and the respect which 
still very generally attaches to the 
name, give the swindler, who has 
been sv lucky as to attain it, an 
immense accession of strength for 
mischievousends. His career of vice 
is widely extended. Ile runs into 
debt with all who will trust him: 
payment he never thinks of. He 
has no property which his creditors 
can reach, his person is safe, and no 
court has power to punish his dis- 
honesty, so long as he continues on 
the windy side of the law. And all 
this results from what is called the 
privilege of parliament. 

But what is this privilege of par- 
liament—which, in this curious fa- 
shion, is no protection to the trader 
who becomes indebted and bankrupt, 
but which shields and assists the idle, 
profligate, vicious, swindling vaga- 
bond, who, not being a trader, can 
as a member of the House of Com- 
mons claim and receive its aid? In 
the early times of our history, at- 
tendance on parliament was a service 
of danger. The enormous power of 
the king was a terrible thing, and if 
exercised against individuals wholly 
irresistible. When, then, the Com- 
mons were cailed together, they 
found it necessary to bring their 
united power into action, as a defence 
for the several members of their 
body. If summoned to parliament, 
the separate members were rendered 
inviolate in coming and returning, 
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As journeys were not in those days 
performed with the rapidity or the 
safety of the present time, forty days 
before the day of the meeting of 
parliament the privilege of freedom 
from arrest began. This was to pre- 
vent the employment of the pretext 
of debt on the part of the king, or 
any powerful person who might wish 
to interfere with the deliberations of 
parliament. While the member was 
journeying to parliament then he 
was defended, and forty days were 
assigned as the time which would 
permit men to come from all parts of 
the kingdom without undue haste, 
trouble, or molestation. Starting from 
his home, no matter how distant 
might be the domicile of the member, 
he could reach the place of meeting 
before the forty days expired. Ar- 
rived at the place appointed for the 
holding of parliament, and during 
the whole time of the session, the 
member was equally and wisely pro- 
tected against molestation or aggres- 
sion under pretext of recovering a 
debt. ‘The session being brought to 
an end, forty days were given to the 
member returning home as a time 
of protection—coming, remaining, re- 
turning, the member was defended 
from molestation. And as no pro- 
rogation is now, by custom, ever 
allowed to be for a term of more 
than eighty days, the protection be- 
came virtually continuous and un- 
interrupted. The law was thus 
settled, that privilege extended to all 
cases of arrest, except on a charge of 
treason, felony, and of breach or 
surety of the peace.* 

This rule of parliamentary com- 
mon law, framed to meet a peculiar 
necessity, was a wise and indispens- 
able precaution. ‘The necessity in 
some degree still exists. We can 
easily conceive that, in times of 
great political excitement and nice 
balancing of parties, the absence of 
even a few votes might be a thing 
eagerly desired, and which by un- 
scrupulous partisans might be sought 
by unscrupulous means. However 
distant the chance of any such at- 
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tempt being hazarded in these times, 
still it is wise to guard against even 
that chance, and by a simple and 
self-acting machinery to render it 
impossible. ‘The mode which the 
law, as it now stands, prescribes is 
perfectly adapted to this end, and 
daily experience proves the law's 
efficiency. 

But there are cases, which the 
present law contemplates, and con- 
siders exceptions to that general rule, 
which declares that a member of the 
House of Commons shall be pro- 
tected from arrest. A member 
charged with having committed trea- 
son or felony, or of having been 
guilty of a breach of the peace, or 
any act requiring surety of the peace, 
cannot relieve himself from arrest 
and detention by means of his pri- 
vilege. The great interest which 
society has in the preservation of 
the government, in maintaining se- 
cure the person and property of the 
subject, is deemed, and wisely deemed, 
sufficient to outweigh the chance of 
danger from breaking in upon the 
rule of privilege. ‘The protection 
which the law throws around every 
subject has been found adequate to 
protect him from unfair arrest. 
Those same safeguards are thought 
also sufficient to shield the member 
of parliament from any tyrannical 
attack upon his liberty. For though 
he may be, by his more elevated 
position, obnoxious to great and 
powerful enemies, yet his very emi- 
nence protects him from: injustice. 
The eyes of the whole country are 
in a moment turned towards a mem- 
ber arrested on a criminal charge. 
The committing magistrate imme- 
diately feels himself to be acting 
under a grave responsibility, and 
knows that any corrupt proceeding 
on his part will be visited with 
certain and severe reprehension and 
punishment. Parliament has, there- 
fore, wisely in these cases waived its 
privileges, and allowed its members 
to depend for protection, when under 
such charges, upon the ordinary ope- 
rations of the law. 


* The extent of this privilege has often been contested, but is now accurately 
settled. The tendency, however, of each succeeding age is to restrict it, and of late 
the Lords, at the suggestion of Lord Campbell, have divested themselves of peculiar 


rights respecting the trial of peers for murder and felony generally. 


This privilege 


was of old thought of vital importance; now, from the perfect uprightness of our 
courts, the peers have consented to give up voluntarily what a century since they 


deemed among the most precious of their rights.—See Buacx. Com. i. p. 168. 
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But there is yet another case, rest- 
ing on grounds entirely different, in 
which the House of Commons has 
consented not simply to withdraw 
protection from its members, but 
even to exclude the member, to 
whom the misfortune contemplated 
shall unhappily occur, from the 
House itself. ‘This case is the one 
already described, viz. of the bank- 
rupt trader. For the purpose of 
maintaining the dignity and inde- 
pendence of parliament, a member, 
being a trader, who is bankrupt and 
unable to pay his debts, becomes 
ipso facto incapable of sitting and 
voting ; and if twelve months elapse 
without the debts being paid or the 
bankruptcy superseded, the member 
loses his seat, and ceases entirely 
from bearing the name, as well as 
exercising the office and performing 
the duties, of a member of parliament. 
Here is no haste, no unnecessary or 
unfair delay. No improper advan- 
tage can be taken of such a pro- 
vision ; no powerful party, no power- 
ful individual, can wrest this law to 
serve a mischievous purpose. The 
independence of parliament is really 
protected, and the interests of indi- 
viduals receive no injury. 

Now we arrive at the object of our 
present observations, and thequestion 
naturally arises, Why has parliament 
stopped at this point? On what 
principle does it here arrest the pro- 
gress of its endeavours to secure the 
independence and honour of the 
House of Commons? If a stern 
necessity compels us to exclude from 
the public councils that honourable 
but unfortunate trader, the great 
merchant, who was once, indeed, 
almost a prince in wealth and power, 
but who, by misfortune alone, and 
not by misconduct, is toppled down 
from his high eminence—if for the 
sake of the Signity, and honour, and 
independence, of parliament we are 
obliged to take from him the name 
and power of a member of the House 
of Commons, why do we permit the 
unscrupulous insolvent still to retain 
the title and all the influence it 
affords? We are quite willing to 
admit, that cases may arise of in- 
solvency without imputation upon a 
man’s honour. Such cases are pos- 
sible, but still they must be rare. 
It may be, indeed, that the impu- 
tation in many cases should be rather 
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that of great imprudence than of 
dishonesty. The debts may have 
been incurred in that hard battle of 
life to which many thousands are 
destined by inevitable fate, and, fair 
hopes and honest expectations may 
have been deceived through mis- 
fortune, not through misconduct. 
Weacknowledge this, and also that we 
havedrawn, in our supposed portraits, 
a strong contrast between the bank- 
rupt and the insolvent—not because 
that contrast is invariably the one 
that takes place, but because, first, 
the law allows the precise case to 
occur which we have depicted; and 
second, because there are many more 
chances in favour of the honesty of 
the trader than of the non-trading 
insolvent. By our law no man not 
a trader can be declared bankrupt; 
but any man, no matter of what class 
or rank, may be insolvent. The law 
of parliament has provided for the 
one case, viz. that of the bankrupt 
trader—-who may be, and indeed 
often is, bankrupt through misfortune 
alone ; but that same law has wholly 
neglected to provide for the case of 
the really, but not trading, insolvent 
member, who may be, and generally 
is, insolvent from imprudence—not 
seldom from waste, and spendthrift, 
and even dishonest habits. The same 
principle applies to both cases. If 
the independence and dignity of 
parliament require the absence of 
the bankrupt, so also, and still more, 
do they require that the insolvent 
should cease to meddle in the great 
council of the nation. If one, who 
by misfortune alone becomes de- 
prived of his means, and unable to 
satisfy his just debts, ought to be 
excluded, surely he who by impru- 
dence in the most favourable case, 
by extravagance, and even worse not 
seldom, is less fitted to fulfil worthily 
the high and responsible office of a 
member of parliament. If we look 
at the two cases with impartial eyes, 
no distinction can be pointed out that 
does not press more strongly upon 
the insolvent than the bankrupt. 
There is one answer to this state- 
ment, and one only which bears even 
an appearance of plausibility. It is 
said that the bankrupt must neces- 
sarily be of one class, viz. that of a 
trader; that this class is known to, 
and defined by the law; and that 
the law, taking his affairs into the 
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charge of a public officer, and con- 
ferring a favour on the debtor by 
dividing his property among his cre- 
ditors, and relieving him thus from 
debt, may, in return for this, impose a 
disability, and in so far defend the 
ublic interest. Now, this is true, and 
it is also true that all classes may be 
insolvent. If this be so, says the 
objector, and if there be a penalty 
of exclusion inflicted in consequence 
of insolvency, for the sake of the 
dignity of parliament, the penalty 
must extend to both Houses, and 
not be confined to one. How then 
shall we deal with this difficulty? 
Are spendthrift insolvent peers to 
be permitted to exercise the func- 
tions of the House of Peers, and 
commoners, for the same offence, to 
be excluded from the House of Com- 
mons? And if this anomaly is to 
be avoided, are we prepared to trench 
upon the powers and rights of an 
hereditary peer, and divest him of 
his peerage ? 

To this question two answers may 
be made: one escapes, the other 


overcomes the difficulty. 
First, a peer a become bank- 


rupt, but to him the effects of the 
Act of 52 Geo. IIT. ¢. 144, do not ex- 
tend. The anomaly, therefore, ex- 
ists already ; and there is no reason, 
if from any peculiar circumstance 
we cannot do all the good we desire, 
for our stopping short, and abstain- 
ing altogether, and doing nothing. 
In our own times we have instances 
of peers who have become traders, 
and have thus subjected themselves 
to the operation of the law affecting 
bankrupt traders as regards their 
property ; but they are still mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. 

But, second, this anomaly is not 
quite what on the first blush it ap- 
pears to be. The different circum- 
stances under which individuals be- 
come members separately of the two 
Houses of Patliament, explains why 
this discrepancy exists, and may con- 
tinue to exist. 

The. law excluding members of 
the House of Commons applies to 
persons who have been chosen by 
the people while those persons were 
solyent, and to the world appeared 
free from the difficulty and depend- 
ence which debt implies. By bank- 
Tuptcy that condition is changed, and 
the consequence of exclusion is made 
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to follow. So, also, ifa member of 
the House of Commons accept an 
office, the law supposes his position 
to be changed; and it decides that 
the people shall determine whether 
the changed condition of the indi- 
vidual alters their opinion of his 
ability to serve them. But there is 
no effect of this sort in the latter 
case as respects the members of the 
House of Lords. They are peers 
for life. That they should be so, is 
a fundamental doctrine of the con- 
stitution; and their real independence 
is, by the theory of our government, 
mainly provided for by this life en- 
joyment of their privilege. The 
elective peers of Scotland are so few 
in number as not to affect the cha- 
racter of the House of Lords; and 
their existence, therefore, does not 
affect the question. A bankrupt who 
has acquired his certificate may be 
re-elected ; but a bankrupt who has 
not received his certificate cannot be 
elected because he is not, cannot be, 
qualified in point of estate, which 
qualification the law requires as a 
preliminary, a condition precedent 
to election. But no such qualifica- 
tion is required for a peer. If he 
be a beggar, without shoes to his 
feet, if he be in prison for debt, if 
he have been bankrupt twice over, 
and succeed to a title as a peer of 
the realm of England, he at once is 
entitled to enter the House of Lords; 
the doors of his prison open, and 
he can never after that be subjected 
to arrest for debt. Whether it be 
wise to permit such a privilege to 
exist, is not now the matter of our 
inquiry. In former times, indeed, 
it is said that peers have been de- 
prived of their peerage for want of 
sufficient estate. But no such rule 
exists now ; and nothing short of an 
act of parliament could introduce it. 
To determine whether a proposal to 
exclude bankrupt peers from parlia- 
ment, and to require of them a certain 
qualification of estate, should be 
adopted, would oblige us to take 
into consideration circumstances far 
beyond the limits of our present in- 
quiry, and which we now need not 
discuss. We are speaking only of 
the composition of the House of 
Commons, and are endeavouring to 
make the rules which regulate and 
determine that composition agree 
with, and not contradict each other ; 
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we seck to do away with an anomaly 
in its constitution, and desire not to 
extend our view beyond that precise 
and well-defined object. 

So long as a qualification by way 
of estate is demanded on the part of 
a member of the House of Commons, 
the fact of insolvency introduces an- 
other contradiction as respects that 
House. Men notoriously insolvent, 
but not legally proved to be so, at 
every general election come to the 
table and swear that they are in pos- 
session of the estate which the law 
requires. Strictly they may be so; 
and the estate which they state them- 
selves to possess may not be—in fact, 
is not--ever charged with any debt 
by which its value is diminished. 
The persons who thus swear, how- 
ever, are not really the possessors, 
nor are they themselves, in fact, 
worth any thing. The letter of the 
law is obeyed, but its spirit is in 
every such case openly evaded. 

The peculiar discrepancy and de- 
fect in our system has attracted the 
attention of parliament during the 
present session; and Mr. Moffatt, 
member for Dartmouth, has brought 
in a bill to remedy the defect. But 
it appears to us that he unfortu- 
nately mistakes the nature of the 
mischief, and, therefore, has proposed 
an improper remedy. He has inti- 
tuled his bill, a bill for the better 
recovery of debts from persons being 
members of parliament, and there- 
upon proposes certain modes of re- 
covering debts more effective, as he 
deems, than the modes which exist at 
present.* But this, we believe, not to 
be the real mischief. The mischief 
of which we complain is, that persons 
notoriously insolvent, sit and vote in 
the House of Commons; our com- 
plaint is, not that they do not pay 
their debts, but that being unable to 
pay they sit and vote; and the remedy 
which we should propose would not 
only cure the evil of which we com- 
plain, but would also, by an almost 
necessary consequence, cure that 
which Mr.Moffatt attempts to remedy. 
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A member of parliament need not be 
placed in a worse position because he 
is a member. Creditors need not 
have peculiar facilities against him. 
The facilities to which they are.en- 
titled, as regards others, are deemed 
sufficient in those cases ; and all that 
we have to accomplish ‘is, to provide 
that the character of a member of 
parliament shall not be used as a 
means by which any person may be 
enabled to escape the payment of his 
The means of doing this 
may be made exceedingly simple. 
The same deliberation and care that 
are required in the case of a trader 
being a member of parliament becom- 
ing bankrupt, should also be de- 
manded in the case of the insolvent. 
No dangerous haste, no unseemly 
delay, ought to be permitted; neither 
should there be any means afforded 
for interfering with the discharge of 
a member's duties, of invading his 
independence, or checking the ex- 
pression of his opinion, whether by 
speaking or voting. 

Arrest on mesne process ought not 
to be permitted. But the steps might 
be these: Let a suit commenced for 
the debt be carried to judgment— 
on such judgment a commission of 
insolvency might issue, and so soon 
as under it a member should be de- 
clared insolvent, a certificate of that 
fact should be transmitted to the 
Speaker, as is now done in case of a 
bankrupt ; and from the moment of 
the Speaker's receiving such certifi- 
cate, the member should for twelve 
months be incapable of sitting or 
voting, unless within that period the 
commission should be superseded, or 
the judgment debts filed under the 
commission be paid; and if twelve 
months should have elapsed without 
such supersedeas or payment, then 
ipso facto the seat should be vacated 
and a new writ issue. 

Beyond these provisions nothing is 
required. The law would thereafter 
take its ordinary course, and the 
court would deal with the case as 
that of —~ unprivileged person. No 


* The title of the Bill is, ‘ A Bill to provide for the recovery of Debts from Per- 
sons having Privilege of Parliament, and for the Exclusion of Insolvent Members from 


the House of Commons.’ 


The first half of this proposed scheme is needless, and all 


the provisions to attain it should be expunged. We suspect, that when the Bill 
reaches the House of Lords, this view will be taken of it, and the Bill itself cut down 
to the one and useful purpose—of excluding insolvent members. Whether their lord- 
ships will bring themselves within the provisions of the measure, remains to be seen. 
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peculiar provision for the recovery of 
debts is needed. From the com- 
mencement of a suit to the final judg- 
ment, the proceedings need be no 
other than what they are at present. 
But when judgment has been ob- 
tained, the privilege which now pro- 
tects the debtor should be rendered 
powerless for mischief by the careful 
process which we suggest, and which 
is but an extension of a provision 
which the wisdom of parliament has 
provided in an analogous case. What 
objections there can be to such a 
course our ingenuity is utterly unable 
to conceive. 

What would be the effect of such 
a law? Every one who puts this 
question to himself will answer it by 
rapidly running over in his mind the 
names of such persons as figure no- 
toriously in the unseemly list of in- 
solvent members of parliament—a 
list, indeed, not legally concocted, 
because hitherto the privilege of par- 
liament has stepped in, and prevented 
the debtor proceeding beyond the 
application of judgment to the pro- 

rty of the member. But our ob- 
jection to privilege is not that it 
stands in the way of the creditor, and 
shields the body of the debtor from 
arrest. To arrest generally, except 
in cases of proved fraud, we object, 
whether upon mesne process, or final 
judgment, or for contempt which is 
assumed to have been committed by 
non-payment of money upon an 
order of the Court of Chancery. If, 
however, the law of arrest were ren- 
dered such as we desire, viz. if arrest 
were never permitted but as a punish- 
ment for fraud, we should still ad- 
vocate the system which we here 
propose. An insolvent, whether a 
trader or a non-trader, is not in a 
condition to fulfil effectively and 
with honour the duties of a member 
ofthe House of Commons. We have 
witnessed in our own times men of 
great worth and honour obliged to 
retire from parliament in consequence 
of bankruptey. We have seen cases 
in which the bankrupt has repaired 
his broken fortune, paid his debts, 
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and again, in after years, been re- 
turned by that very constituency he 
had formerly represented. So in the 
case of the insolvent it might be. In- 
solvency, as we have already al- 
lowed, may arise, in the instance of the 
non-trader, from misfortune. In 
such instances, steady industry may 
repair the ills of fortune, and restore 
the unlucky insolvent to his original 
position; his debts may be paid, or 
he may be relieved from them, and 
become again eligible to take his 
place among the members of that 
great council of the nation, upon 
whose integrity and wisdom depends 
the happiness of the people. If he 
be worthy to be there, he will find 
the means of persuading some con- 
stituency to choose him as their re- 
presentative ; if not worthy, his ex- 
clusion need not be considered a 
misfortune. 

We can, indeed, fancy to ourselves 
the rout that would take place were 
this our suggestion adopted. But 
the weeding process which would fol- 
low would not derogate from the 
honour or the intelligence of parlia- 
ment. The fast young man, or the 
fast old one, may well be spared 
from deliberations and decisions af- 
fecting the prosperity and often the 
very existence of millions of our fel- 
low beings. ‘The swindler, who now 
uses the privilege originally claimed 
for great purposes, only to shield 
himself from the proper punishment 
of his own base deeds, may be re- 
moved from the House of Commons 
without, we hope, exciting a regret 
in any bosom, however patriotic, 
however tender. The blackleg; the 
gambler, whether in the hazards of 
the gaming-table, or the share-list ; 
the insolvent frequenter of the turf; 
the extravagant spendthrift, who has 
wasted wealth he never earned; all, 
all may retire, as they inevitably 
will, and the affairs of this great 
country, which prides itself on its 
morality as well as its power, will be 
conducted, we hope, more wisely, we 
are sure with more decorum, than 
heretofore. 
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PROGRESS OF PARLIAMENTARY BUSI- 

NESS—POSITION OF PARTIES. 

HE House of Commons still ad- 

heres to its newly-made resolu- 
tions. Brevity in speech, and a 
disposition to attend strictly to the 
matters before them, now characterise 
the proceedings of those who were 
formerly the most notorious for their 
waste of the public time. At this 
early period of the session a large 
amount, not merely of the general 
political discussion which is inevit- 
able, but also of practical legislation, 
has been disposed of. 


Mr. Cobden’s new agitation for a 
retrenchment of the naval and mili- 
tary forces down to the standard of 
1835, was brought to the test of 
parliamentary discussion immediately 


after we last wrote. On the occasion 
ofa Committee of Supply being moved 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Cob- 
den brought forward resolutions to 
the effect that there was no adequate 
reason for the increase in our naval 
and military forces since 1835 ; that 
the taxation necessary to meet such 
heavy expenses presses heavily on 
the industry of the country; and 
that it was therefore desirable, ‘ with 
all practicable speed,’ to reduce that 
branch of the national expenditure 
to the level which fourteen years 
ago was found sufficient for the 
yants of the country. In support 
of these resolutions, Mr. Cobden 
made a very temperate and straight- 
forward speech, pitched at a much 
lower note than his great agitating 
speech at Manchester. To this the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that the Government had 
already commenced the work of re- 
trenchment; that a reduction of 
10,000 men in the army of the 
country would be proposed, with a 


saving on the estimates of two 
millions and a quarter; and, more- 
over, that he had every reason to 
believe that a more prosperous period 
for the nation was at hand. Mr. 
Cobden’s resolutions were negatived 
by 275 to 78. Later in the past 
month (on the 19th), on the army 
estimates being proposed, the general 
question was resumed. Mr. Fox 
Maule having proposed a reduction 
of 10,000 men (inclusive of a trans- 
fer of 5000 to the East India Com- 
pany), Mr. Hume moved as an 
amendment that there should be a 
further reduction of 14,000 men. 
Upon this a debate arose, the sup- 
porters of the Government and of 
the existing system contending for 
the impossibility of adequately sup- 
plying the wants of the empire with 
so reduced a force ; the opponents of 
the existing system, among whom 
the chief speakers were Mr. Cobden, 
Sir W. Molesworth, and Mr. Vernon 
Smith, arguing, on the other hand, 
that our whole colonial system was 
based on error; that the waste of 
resources was attributable to the un- 
necessary demands of the colonies ; 
that self-governing colonies did not 
want, or had no right to expect, the 
guardianship of our troops, while in 
the garrison colonies more troops 
were kept up than are required- 
Thus it became apparent that the 
agitation for reduction in the mili- 
tary establishments of the country 
was, in fact, only a masked battery 
for a deliberate attack on our colo- 
nial system—a system which the 
‘thorough’ Free-traders maintain to 
be no longer necessary (at least in 
its present entirety) now that Eng- 
land has determined to challenge all 
the markets of the world. This 
enabled the Government to defend 
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the existing establishment on much 
broader ground: than that of mere 
expense ; and Lord John Russell de- 
livered himself of a speech in main- 
tenance of the imperial and colonial 
glory of England, which, while it 
pleased the Opposition, helped to 
widen the fissure long since open 
between his immediate followers and 
the below-the-gangway Reformers. 
Mr. Hume's amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of 142. 

The Landed interest made, on 
Thursday the 9th of March, a de- 
monstration in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Disraeli, their newly- 
elected champion, then brought for- 
ward the question of the peculiar 
burdens on land. Wisely separating 
that subject from all considerations 
of mere party politics, the honour- 
able member chose to appeal to the 
sense of justice alone of the House 
of Commons and of the country. 
The immediate ground for the ap- 
peal lay in the altered position of 
the agriculturist now that his pro- 
tective duties had been removed. 
Mr. Disraeli argued, that however 
defensible special burdens might 


have been when there was special 


protection, no such excuse existed 
now. He proceeded to shew that 
the amount of direct local taxation 
on real property is 12,000,000/. per 
annum, which is levied on income of 
the annual amount of 67,000,000/., 
the total income of the country, 
according to the Income-tax returns, 
being 249,000,0007. This dispro- 
portion as against land, he con- 
tended, was unjust; and, to remedy 
the injustice, he proposed that one 
half only of this local taxation 
should be levied directly on the land, 
while the other should be paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund. Mr. 
Disraeli's speech was admitted by 
common consent to have been a very 
fine display, distinguished for the tact 
with which a dry subject was ren- 
dered interesting, even amusing, with- 
out frivolity. The discussion which 
followed was most animated, and an 
adjournment took place. During 
the interval Mr. Disraeli enjoyed all 
the credit, not merely of having 
made a good speech, but also of 
having suggested a good plan. But, 
to the great surprise of the House, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, whatever may be his real worth 
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as a statesman and financier, has not 
hitherto been successful in the House 
of Commons, delivered a speech of 
remarkable ability, which at once 
demolished the whole of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s fabric. With the merciless 
logic of figures, Sir Charles Wood 
proved that the plan of Mr. Disraeli 
would take more money out of the 
pockets of the agriculturist than the 
amount of taxation from which it 
proposed to relieve him. Referring 
to the Income-tax returns, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shewed that 
by far the larger proportion of the 
6,000,000/., if levied, as it must be, 
by an increased Income-tax, must 
fall on the landed interest, while, of 
the amount proposed to be remitted, 
a very large proportion fell upon 
other property. Ultimately a ma- 
jority of 96 negatived Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposal. In the course of his speech 
the honourable member had advised 
the farmers not to press for repeal of 
the Malt-tax ; whereupon Mr. Hume 
moved an amendment to the con- 
trary effect. On a division, 70 
were found to vote for Mr. Hume, 
and 394 against him. 

Besides several minor measures of 
sound useful legislation, ministers 
have pressed forward their measure 
for the Rate in Aid of the Irish 
poor-rates, to which we refer else- 
where. ‘The Bill for the alteration 
of the Navigation Laws, too, has 
been proceeded with. The discus- 
sion upon it elicited some singular 
illustrations of the state of parties. 
In the last night’s debate, prior to 
the second reading of the Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone had, much to the surprise 
of all parties, declared against that 
clause in the Government measure 
which empowers ministers to re-im- 
pose the abrogated laws, as against 
any country refusing to give us ad- 
vantages in return. Mr. Gladstone 
preferred a conditional legislation, 
and wished the power to be retained 
by the Government, the relaxation 
being yielded as other nations, on 
the principle of ‘ reciprocity,’ should 
yield to us. This view of the ques- 
tion startled the Free-traders, mone 
especially since Mr. Disraeli, as leader 
of the Country party, had very re- 
cently propounded on their behalf 
the doctrine of ‘reciprocity’ as re- 

rds all commercial duties. It was 
thought that this mutual adoption 
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of a middle course between absolute 
freedom and restriction argued a 
foregone conclusion ; and some poli- 
ticians were even so sanguine as to 
think that a reconciliation between 
the two divided sections of the Con- 
servative party was on foot. The 
general uncertainty was materially 
increased when it was found that 
the ministerial majority on the se- 
cond reading of the Navigation Laws 
Bill was only fifty-six, or less than 
one-half the majority in the year 
1848. This uncertainty was height- 
ened to expectation when it was 
found that Mr. Gladstone declared 


himself ready to vote in Committee * 


for a ‘reciprocity’ clause. It was on 
Friday, the 23d, that the crisis ar- 
rived. The House was crowded to 
excess, in anticipation that the Coun- 
try party and the followers of Sir 
Robert Peel would once more be 
found voting on the same side. Pub- 
lic expectation even went the length 
of supposing that ministers would be 
defeated. 

All who entertained these expect- 
ations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Scarcely had the House en- 
tered on the subject, when Mr. 
Gladstone rose and declared his in- 
tention not to press the ‘ reciprocity’ 
proposition, avowing as his reason 
his wish ‘not to embarrass the Go- 
vernment.’ Thus once more did the 
Peel party come to the rescue of the 
Whigs, saving them from discom- 
fiture. Mr. Disraeli, later in the 
evening, exhibited much resentment 
towards Mr. Gladstone, for what he 
termed his ‘ inconsistency ;’ upon 
which Mr. Gladstone retorted, that he 
had withdrawn chiefly because he saw 
that he would only have been made 
a tool of by the leaders of the Coun- 
try party, who, after having damaged 
the Government by the adverse vote 
in committee, would still. use all 
their strength on the third reading 
against the principle of repeal, te 
which Mr. Gladstone was condition- 
ally pledged. ‘As a Free-trader,’ 
Mr. Gladstone preferred the propo- 
sition for repeal coming from the 
Gevernment, to the defeat or deface- 
ment of the measure by a modifying 
amendment. 

Thus is the breach between the 
Country party and their late leaders 
widened at: the very time when the 
chance of a reconciliation seemed ap- 
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parent. It is difficult to ascribe to 
any but personal motives the in- 
ability of the leaders to approximate. 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that he 
was about to be made a tool of, was 
emphatically disavowed by Mr. Her- 
ries; but, on the other hand, there 
does not seem to be any evidence 
that the terms of a compromise 
had been agreed on. There would 
have been inconsistency in the Coun- 
try party voting against the whole 
Bill on the third reading, after 
having conditionally accepted it 
by amending it in committee; but 
it seems clear that they contem- 
plated doing so; and, therefore, Mr. 
Gladstone had by so much a justi- 
fication. On the other hand, simul- 
taneously with Mr. Gladstone’s de- 
claration that he would not embarrass 
the Government, Mr. Labouchere, 
who had charge of the Bill, with- 
drew that part of it which opened 
the coasting trade partially to fo- 
reigners. ‘he alleged reason was 
the danger of frauds on the revenue. 


IRELAND : THE RATE IN Al®— SIR 
ROBERT PEEL'S PLAN. 

The proposal of ministers for a 
‘rate in aid’ of the poor-rates, of 
sixpence in the pound, chargeable on 
all the property of Ireland, has en- 
countered a fierce and general oppo- 
sition. The Ulster landlords object 
altogether to pay for the destitution 
of the south and west; and lan- 
guage of the strongest kind has been 
used by distinguished land-owners 
and noblemen, not merely at local 
meetings, but even in parliament. 
It is denounced as most unjust to 
make the wealthy, because indus- 
trious and loyal, pay for the po- 
verty-stricken, because idle and dis- 
loyal. The measure is arraigned 
as absurd, partly because in many 
parts of Ireland the rate cannot be 
collected at all, the land being un- 
able to pay the ordinary poor-rates, 
and partly because, were the whole 
sum raised, it would only meet the 
wants of Ireland for a very few 
weeks. The opposition from Ire- 
land is almost universal. 

From the late ministers a counter- 
proposition has come. The Earl of 
Lincoln spoke and voted for an In- 
come-tax for Ireland; and other 
members, heretofore supplicants for 
imperial aid to Ireland, now say, that 
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they would rather have an equalisa- 
tion of taxation between the two 
countries, than the proposed rate in 
aid. 

A more extraordinary and striking 
proposition still has emanated from 
Sir Robert Peel, who in this, as in 
former great statesmanlike acts of 
his life, shews a disposition to be in 
advance of his contemporaries. In 
one of the debates on the ‘ Rate-in- 
aid’ proposition, the right honour- 
able baronet unexpectedly rose and 
delivered his sentiments. From tem- 
porary expedients, he appealed toa 
permanent remedy. That remedy he 
declared to be, the introduction of 
new proprietors in the impoverished 
districts of Ireland, to supersede those 
who were unable to perform their 
duties as landlords. Pointing to Ul- 
ster, he traced the prosperity of that 
province to the colonization which 
took place in James the First’s reign, 
and he anticipated similar results 
from a similar measure, emanating 
from different causes and worked out 
in a different manner. In place of 
rebellion and conquest, there is po- 
verty and bankruptcy, the land be- 
ing charged to the State with loans 
and poor-rates. In place of a par- 
celling out of conquered lands to ad- 
venturers, he would have a Govern- 
ment commission, who should arrange 
the sale and purchase of lands in 
given quantities, so as to secure large 
proprietorships ; and, the sales once 
effected, all former claims should be 
forgiven by the State. This plan 
has excited much attention since it 
was suggested. All persons, of all 
parties, seem to have caught at it as 
the only way to dispose of the ‘ great- 
est difficulty.’ 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE 
CANADIAN LEGISLATURE. 

The paralysis of party action on 
purely domestic questions has acted 
unfavourably on Earl Grey and the 
Colonial Office; opponents in par- 
liament and in the press, who are 
forbidden to cavil on the one class of 
subjects, having been proportionately 
active on the other. Scarcely had 
the Ceylon and British Guiana ques- 
tions been disposed of by parliament, 
when a new delinquency of the Colo- 
nial Secretary was discovered. From 
the Canadian newspapers it appeared 
that the cabinet of Lord Elgin had 
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propounded a measure, the effect of 
which was to ascertain the amount 
of damage sustained by sufferers 
during the great Canadian rebellion, 
with a view to their reimbursement. 
It was alleged, that this was no less 
than a barefaced proposition to in- 
demnify rebels for the consequences 
of their own crimes; to which it was 
replied by the defenders of the mea- 
sure, that all rebels were, ipso facto, 
excluded from its provisions: where- 
upon came the rejoinder, that many 
were rebels who had never been 
convicted, and that, substantially, 
the measure would compensate them, 
The question was raised in the House 
of Commons, Whether the Colonial 
Office had received any despatches ? 
the answer being, that Earl Grey 
had received a private letter from 
Lord Elgin, but no official commu- 
nication: that was withheld till the 
bill should have passed the lower 
house in Canada. 

This subject bids fair to excite 
much controversy; On the one 
hand, the Indemnity Bill, if correctly 
described, will, with some show of 
reason, be denounced as an insult to 
the imperial authority, while, on the 
other, it will be insisted that such a 
measure is strictly within the limits 
of the right of self-government. 
There is great excitement in the 
colony on the subject. 


AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


The intelligence brought by the 
overland mail of the past month is 
of the deepest importance. Moul- 
tan, after sustaining a long and vi- 
gorous siege, has fallen, and General 
Whish and his army have reaped 
both glory and profit from the 
event. Meanwhile Lord Gough has 
fought another of those bloody bat- 
tles in which the bull-dog courage 
of his troops save the credit of their 
general, and victory rests with the 
British flag, without bringing with 
it the usual results of substantial ad- 
vantage. It is, however, but fair to 
the gallant old chief on the present 
occasion to state, that much—per- 
haps most—of the blame ofwhat may 
be called his failure, attaches to a 
portion of his troops. Lord Gough’s 
plan of attack seems to have been 
excellent. Had he only waited for 
the dawn of the coming day, the 
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aw is, that his object would 
ave been fully gained. But pre- 
cipitating an action when there was 
not time enough to fight it fairly 
out before the setting in of the 
darkness, he necessarily failed to 
wield aright the arm in which he 
was strongest. Not having time to 
await the full effect of his artillery 
fire, Lord Gough hurried his in- 
fantry and cavalry into action long 
before the enemy were shaken. The 
consequence was, that a cavalry 
brigade, on which he placed his chief 
reliance, found itself in such a posi- 
tion as to cramp its energies, and a 
panic seizing the different corps, they 
retired in confusion, and exposed the 
horse-artillery to serious loss. The 
fugitives were, however, rallied, and 
the 14th Dragoons seems to have been 
the first regiment to recover its or- 
der; so that, when night put an end 
to the strife, our army remained 
masters of the field and of twelve 
pieces of the enemy’s cannon, which 
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were purchased by the loss of only 
four of our own. 

Lord Gough, according to the last 
despatches, had entrenched himself 
immediately in advance of the recent 
battle-field ; while the Sikhs were 
busy fortifying a new position, with 
their outworks scarce half a mile 
from ours. The Moultan army was, 
however, upon its march, and as soon 
as it reaches head-quarters, there 
seems to be no doubt that another 
and a final issue will be tried. 

It is under these circumstances that 
Sir Charles Napier goes out to as- 
sume the supreme command of the 
army. That he will do his work 
effectually, supposing Lord Gough 
to leave any portion of it incomplete, 
nobody can doubt. But we confess 
that we shall lament, both on public 
grounds and because of our regard 
for a gallant and a good man, if the 
old lord do not find an opportunity, 
previously to the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, to finish the Sikh war. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GERMANY : THE NEW AUSTRIAN CON- 
STITUTION —THE CENTRAL 
GERMAN AUTHORITY. 

Following up the declarations 
made at his accession, the young 
Emperor of Austria has promulgated 
a Constitution for the whole of his 
empire; having first dissolved the 
diet at Kremsier, long since con- 
victed of insufferable incapacity. 
This Constitution is of the most \li- 
beral character, formed partly on the 
English constitution, and partly on 
that of the United States. Some- 
thing of federalism is taken from the 
latter ; all the several kingdoms un- 
der the imperial sway being guaran- 
teed provincial assemblies, which will 
in turn elect the upper chamber of 
the central legislature. The lower 
chamber will be elected directly by 
the people, the qualification for a 
vote being the payment of a cer- 
tain very small amount of direct 
taxation to the State. The exact 
amount is left for future considera- 
tion, but a maximum and minimum 
are marked out. The franchise will 
be very little indeed above universal 
suffrage. The Constitution also gua- 
rantees complete religious toleration, 
and the independence ofeach chamber 
as regards the State ; freedom of the 
press and the right of association and 


public discussion, and personal li- 
berty, are also guaranteed. All 
serfdom is everywhere abolished, and 
the government is hereafter to be 
under public control as in England, 
through a responsible cabinet. It 
will at once be seen that this Consti- 
tution is of the most liberal character, 
while it possesses working facilities 
which were looked for in vain in the 
schemes of the Frankfort and Krem- 
sier theorists. 

This step of the Austrian states- 
man stirred the Frankfort parlia- 
ment into renewed vigour—the vigour 
of impending dissolution. ‘Taken to- 
gether with the independent tone 
of the diplomatic announcements of 
Austria, it was tantamount to a de- 
claration that Austria was prepared 
to assert her old position, and to re- 
pudiate all subjection under pretence 
of Germany unity. We have al- 
ready explained that the upholders 
of this theory having failed to esta- 
blish it on the basis of democracy, 
next tried to obtain a military chief. 
As soon as the Austrian Constitution 
was made known at Frankfort, 
Welcker, the most determined of 
the more respectable democrats of 
the Assembly, at once threw over his 
objections to an imperial sovereign 
of Germany, and proposed to offer 
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the crown to the King of Prussia. 
Debates of the most animated kind 
followed. ‘This proposition was ac- 
cepted and adopted by Von Gagern, 
the chief minister of the central 
authority, who spoke strongly in its 
favour. For some time it seemed 
doubtful whether the motion might 
not be carried, and thus a new 
element of discord introduced into 
German politics. But common sense 
prevailed at last, and the motion was 
rejected. Upon this the Gagern 
ministry resigned, and they now hold 
office only ad interim. Thus we see 
the finale to the mission of the 
‘German Parliament.’ 





ITALIAN AFFAIRS: RESUMPTION OF 
WAR BETWEEN THE PIEDMONTESE 
AND AUSTRIANS. 

For a long time past it had been 
evident that the peace of Northern 
Italy rested on very frail guarantees. 
The King of Sardinia, not sufficiently 
humbled by his former defeats, and 
reassured by the protecting inter- 
ference of the mediating powers, was 
not indisposed once more to measure 
his strength with the Austrian ge- 
neral. The interval since the con- 
clusion of the armistice which ter- 
minated the first hostilities had been 
employed by Charles Albert in re- 
cruiting his forces, and strengthening 
his position by union with other 
Italian states; and, from month to 
month, there seemed a possibility of 
a renewed contest. Yet the fatal 
move which was to decide all was 
delayed by the mediating influence 
of France and England, both of 
whom desired to see peace main- 
tained, while they were in some 
respects guarantees for the conduct 
of the Sardinian king. ‘The Aus- 
trians, on the other hand, shewed no 
disposition to become the aggressors ; 
but, in the face of Charles Albert’s 
preparations, and the generally hos- 
tile tone of the Italians, it was im- 
possible but that they should make 
their preparations. Accordingly 
Radetzky maintained a powerful 
force, instantly disposable, in Lom- 
bard 


y: 

Causes which had scarcely been 
calculated on precipitated matters. 
The Italian National party, fired, 
even to fanaticism, by the idea of 
Italian unity, had succeeded in over- 
throwing the old Roman and Tuscan 
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governments, and in establishing 
Republican institutions. The Sici- 
lians, to aid in the general move- 
ment, had persisted in demands to 
which the King of Naples would not 
yield; while the Neapolitan parlia- 
ment opposed a stern resistance to 
the will of the monarch, and a steady 
disapproval of his cabinet. Venice, 
aided by Charles Albert, had long 
held out against the Austrian power, 
under an able dictator. All these 
circumstances, seemingly so favour- 
able to an attempt to throw off the 
foreign yoke, inflamed the Italian 
mind to madness. No counsels but 
the most violent were listened to: 
the desired end was ever kept in view, 
while the means of attaining it were, 
with a thoughtless blindness, neg- 
lected. 

This fever spread to the dominions 
of Charles Albert. His minister of 
the ‘ moderate’ movement party was 
unable to maintain himself against 
the popular will. His prudent coun- 
sels were denounced as reactionary ; 
and himself, who but a short time 
before had been the idol of the 
populace, was now plunged in dis- 
grace. In this state of things it was 
that the King of Sardinia formally 
recommenced hostilities, proclaiming 
war against the Austrians, and an- 
nouncing his intention of marching 
on Lombardy. That in the event of 
success his own ambition would be re- 
warded is evident; but, in judging 
his conduct, it is only just to re- 
member the state of the Italian 
mind, and that, if accounts from 
Italy are at all to be depended on, 
he had no alternative between war 
and deposition. Under any circum- 
stances, his position is not an enviable 
one; because the feeling of France 
and England was aroused against 
him on account of his having, con- 
trary to their advice, broken the 
armistice which they had procured 
for him. 

The proclamation of the king was 
answered on the spot by an address 
from Radetzky to his soldiers, and 
another to the people of Lombardy 
and Piedmont. The old marshal de- 
clared that he had not sought this 
war,—that it was forced upon him ; 
and he made no secret of his inten- 
tion to march on Turin, and there to 
dictate a peace. Almost simulta- 
neously with this address, there was 
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prepared by the Austrian cabinet 
at home a manifesto on the sub- 
ject, animated by that wise spirit of 
justice and moderation which has 
been found in the acts of this 
empire since the new system was 
accepted. In a temperate declara- 
tion, the cabinet set forth the obvious 
proposition that it is entitled to 
maintain for the Imperial Crown the 
rights guaranteed by treaty, and by 
the general settlement of Europe ; 
that it has done nothing to forfeit 
those rights; that its Italian terri- 
tories have been well governed in all 
respects but the possession of a con- 
stitution, which last want had since 
been supplied by the imperial grant 
on the 4th of March; and, finally, 
that it was prepared to appeal to 
arms in defence of the kingdom of 
Lombardy, as against the proposition 
of England and France for a treaty 
on the basis of the cession of that 
kingdom. 

On the 20th ult. an engagement 
took place between the troops of 
Charles Albert and those of Radetzky, 
the particulars of which are differently 
related, but of which the result is 
not doubtful. The Austrian gene- 
ral, at the head of 40,000 men, suc- 
ceeded in dividing the Piedmontese 
force ; and having crossed the Tes- 
sino, pushed on towards Mortara. 
Here, or rather between that place 
and Vercelli, a battle was fought 
between the Austrians and Piedmont- 
ese on the 2ist, the result of which 
was the entire defeat of the Pied- 
montese, and their precipitate retreat 
towards Turin. Although some ac- 
counts state that the Piedmontese 
were at first successful, there is no 
dispute as to the final result of the 
battle. Instead of attempting to 
pursue the invasion of Lombardy, all 
the efforts of Charles Albert were 
now concentrated on the defence of 
his own capital. This rapid success 
of the Austrians will, no doubt, bring 
the war to an immediate conclusion, 
the Austrian Government declaring 
that they want no more than an 
honourable peace on the old terri- 
torial basis. It will be well for the 
future peace of Europe if, this de- 
cisive result be speedily come to. 
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Anything like a powerful national 
union among the Italians seems 
hopeless; and France and England 
have wisely determined not to inter- 
fere, but to leave Charles Albert to 
his fate, it being generally understood 
that it is not the object of the Aus- 
trians to take severe reprisals. 

The attitude of the rest of Italy, 
although at any other time it would 
appear menacing, is, in the presence 
of actual war, comparatively tran- 
quil. It is to be expected, however, 
that a reaction towards the old sys- 
tem will at once commence. 


Since the foregoing was in type, 
tidings have arrived of the total de- 
feat of the Sardinian army. Charles 
Albert has abdicated; and Redetzky 
is probably by this time in Turin. 


FRANCE : SUPPRESSION OF THE CLUBS. 

One by one have all the privi- 
leges for which the French fought 
in February, 1848, been wrested from 
them by successive Governments of 
their own creation. President Na- 
poleon is only following in the foot- 
steps of many predecessors—of the 


- Dictators under the old Revolution, 


of Louis Philippe and Guizot, of 
Lamartine and Cavaignac. Not more 
true is the needle to the pole than 
the return of revolutionised France 
to the substance, if not the form, of 
Governmental despotism. The latest 
step of those who are striving once 
more to consolidate society in France 
is the suppression of the clubs. This 
is proposed in a formal way, by 
means of a bill introduced into the 
Assembly. Carried on simultan- 
eously with the trial of the insur- 
gents of May and June, it sufficiently 
marks the real character of the late 
Revolution, and the real objects of 
the present Government. It is said, 
however, that as the severities of the 
law have increased against these 
more open and legitimate conduits 
of sedition, secret associations have 
spread alarmingly. Ostensibly, so- 
ciety is calm, and the President po- 
pular. The resolve of the Govern- 
ment not to interfere in Italian 
affairs inspires great confidence in the 
nation. 





